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HE whimſical Title formerly prefixt to 


J this Book, gave me ſuch a prejudice 

? againſt it, that expected to find nothing 1n it 

vorth reading. So I juſt opened it, and threw 
it aſide. But ſometime after, having read as 
page, I was clearly convinced, it would be worth ** . 
while to read the whole. I was indeed a little 
diſguſted with the ſpinning out of the ſtory, ſo as. 


vernment, which are of little uſe, to the gene- 


ſcriptural. 


(ir) 
to fill five volumes: and wiſhed, ſome of the di- 
greſſions had been pared off, that it might have 
come within a reaſonable compals. 


This is now done, by retrenching, at leaſt 
one-third of what was publiſhed in thoſe five 
volumes, more to the ſatisfaction of the Book- 3 
ſeller, than of the judicious Reader. I have 


omitted, not only all the unintereſting Dialogues 


between the Author and his F riend, but moſt of 
the trifling and ludicrous incidents, which would 
give little entertainment, to men of underſtanding. 


I likewiſe omit the remarks upon the feudal go- 


ralty of Readers; as alſo greatpart of the Myſtic 


Divinity, as it is more * than 2 


I now venture to recommend the following ñ⁶ 


Treatiſe, as the moſt excellent in its kind, of any 4 
that I have ſeen, either i in the Engliſh, or any other 1 | 


language: 


% 
language. The 3 excellence therein is the 
ſtyle, which is not only pure in the higheſt degree, | 
not only clear and proper, every word being uſed 
in its true, genuine meaning, but frequently beau- 
tiful and elegant; and where chere is room ſor it, 
truly ſublime. But what is of far — 
is the admirable ſenſe which is conveyed herein : 
as it ſets forth in full view moſt of the important 
Truths, which are revealed in the Oracles of 
God. And theſe are not only well illuſtrated, 
but alſo proved in an eaſy, natural manner: ſo | 
that the thinking Reader 1s taught, without any 
trouble, the moſt eſſential DoAines of Religion. 


But the greateſt excellence of all in this 
Treatiſe is, that it contiaylatly ſtrikes at the heart. | 
It perpetually aims at inſpiring and increaſing - 
every right affection: at the inſtilling gratitude to 


God, and beneyolence to man. And it does 


4 $ this not by dry, dull, tedious precepts, but by the. 


livelieſt examples that can be conceived: by 


ſetting | 


a f vi) 

ſetting before your eyes one of the moſt beauti- 
ful pictures, that ever was drawn in the world. 
The ſtrokes of this are fo delicately fine, the 
touches ſo eaſy, netural and affecting, that 1 
know not who can ſurvey it with tearleſs eyes, 
unleſs he has a heart of ſtone, I recommend 
it therefore to all thoſe who are already, or de- 


fire to be, lovers of God and man. 


| Briſtol, March 4, 1780. 
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HENRY EARL of MORELAND. 


ICHARD, the grandfather of our hero, Was 
ennobled by James the firſt. He married one 
of the ancient family of the Goodalls in the county 
of Surry, and, at ſeven years diſtance, had two 
ſons, Richard and Henry; but dying early, in the 
reign of Charles the firſt, he bequeathed 12000l. to 
his youngeſt, and near 200001. annual income to 
his eldeſt ſon. He appointed his brother-in-law 
executor and guardian, who, educating the children 
agreeable to their different fortunes and proſpects in 
Wife, in about ſeven years after the death of their. 
father, ſent Richard with a tutor to take the tour of - 
7 Europe, and bound Henry apprentice nn 
4 ble London merchant, f 
4 During the travels of the one and the apprentice - 
3 ſhip of the other, the troubles happened, and 
Cromwell aſſumed the regency before the fortune 
Vo L. I. | A | of 


ing an heir to his eſtate; and, as he had taken vaſt 


£07 


of the Morelands could be forfeited or endangered, 


by ſiding with the crown or the commonwealth. 
Richard returned to England a ſhort time before 
the Reſtoration ; and ſoon withdrew to the mankon 


houſe of his forefathers. 


On his landing he had enquired for his brother 
Henry ; but hearing that he was lately married, 
and wholly abſorbed in matters of merchandiſe, as 


he had the utmoſt contempt for all cits and traders, 


he took no further notice of him. 


In the country, he amuſed himſelf with his bottle, 
hounds, hawks, race-horſes, and the like. Till on 


the reſtoration of his Majeſty, he haſtened to court, 


where he rolled away and ſhone as in his native 


ſphere. But toward the latter end of this droll 


reign, being advanced in age, and he ſtill older in 


conſtitution than years, began to think of provid- 


pains to impair it, he married a citizen's daughter, 
and with her got a portion of one hundred thouſand 
pounds, 

With his lady he, again, retreated to the country, 
where, in leſs than a year, ſhe made him the exult- 
ing father of a fine boy ; whom he called Richard. 


Richard, ſpeedily, became the center of all his 


mother's ſolicitudes and affections. And though, 


- within the ſpace of the two ſucceeding years, ſhe 


was delivered of a ſecond boy, yet, as his infant aſ- 
pe@ was leſs promiſing than his brother's, ſhe ſent 
him forth to be nurſed by the robuſt wife of a 


wards of four years, he was honoured with no i} 
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neighbouring farmer, where, for the ſpace of up. ix 
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gots * 
token hom father or mother, ſave ſome caſual . 
ſages, to know if the child was in health. N 

This boy was called Henry, aſter his uncle by 
the father's ſide, The Earl had lately ſent to Lon- 
don, to make enquiry after his brother, but could | 
learn no tidings concerning him. 

Mean while, the education of the two chififen 
was extremely contraſted. Richard, who was al- 
ready entitled my little lord, was not permitted to 
breathe the rudeneſs of the wind, On his lighteſt 
indiſpoſition the whole houſe was in alarms; his 
paſſions had full ſcope in all their infant irregulari- 
ties; his genius was put into a hot bed, by the 
warmth of applauſes given to every flight of his 
opening fancy ; and the whole family conſpired, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, to ruin promiling 
talents, | 

Young Harry, on the ether hand, had every 
member as well as feature expoſed to all weathers; 
would run about naked, for near an hour, in a froſty 
morning ; was neither phyſicked into delicacy, nor 
flattered into pride; ſcarce felt the c convenience, 
and much leſs underſtood the vanity of cloathing ; 
and was daily occupied, in playing and wreſtling 
with pigs and two mungrel ſpaniels on the dung- 
hill; or in kiſſing, ſcratching, or boxing with the 


; children of the village. 


When Harry had paſſed his fifth year, his father, 


1 ; on a feſtival day, humbly propoſed to ſend for him to 


his nurſe's, in order to obſerve how the boy might 


turn out ;. * my lady, in a fit of good humour, 
2 Naurſe, accordingly, decked him out in 
A 2 his 


5 „ 


his holiday petticoats, and walked wich our heirs 


to the great houſe, as they called it. 
A brilliant concourſe of the neighbouring geatry 
were met in a vaſt parlour, 


The cloth had been lately removed, and glafles | 


and decanters glowed on the table, when in comes 3 


young Harry eſcorted by his nurſe. 


All the eyes of the company were, inſtantly, 4 i 
drawn upon him ; but he advanced, with a vacant 4$ 4 
and unobſerving phyſiognomy, and thought no 1 
higher of the aſſembly than as of ſo many peaſants 3 1 


at a country wake. PER hos 


Dicky, my dear, ſays my lady, go and welcome 4 
your brother; whereat Dick went up, took Harry 
by the hand, and kiffed him with much affe&tion. 
Harry thereupon having eyed his bibther, 1 don't 1 
know you, ſaid he, bluntly, but at the ſame time A 


held up his little mouth to kiſs him again, 


Dick, ſays my lady, put your laced-hat upon 4 
Harry, till we ſee how it becomes him, which he 


immediately did; but Harry, feeling an-unufual in- 


cumbrance on his head, took off the hat, and having 


for ſome time looked contemptuoully at it, he caſt 
it from him with a ſudden jerk, as he uſed to caſt 
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flat ſtones, in order to make ducks and drakes in 
the mill- Pond. The hat took the glaſſes and de- 


canters in full career; ſmaſh go the glaſſes, abroad 


pours the wine on circling laces, Dreſden aprons, | | 1 
ſilvered filks, and rich brocades; female ſcreams 4 
fill the parlour; the rout is equal to the uproar, 4 


and it was long ere moſt of them could be e 
to their places. 


In 


E 8:3 
nin the mean while, Harry took no kind of in- 
tereſt in their outcries or diſtreſſes, but ſpying a 


large Spaniſh pointer, that juſt then came from 


Wunder the table, he ſprung at him like lightning, 
eized him by the collar, and vaulted on his back 
Vith inconceiveable agility. The dog, wholly diſ- 
oncerted by ſo unaccuſtomed a burden, capered 
ind plunged about in a violent manner; but Harry 


4 was a better horſeman than to be ſo eaſily diſ- 
mounted: whereon the dog grew outrageous, and 


Wruſhing into a group of little miſſes and maſters, the 


children of the viſitants, he overthrew them like 


4 ninepins; thence proceeding, with equal rapidity, 
between the legs of Mrs. Dowdy, a very fat and 
elderly lady, ſhe inſtantly fell backward with a 


1 violent ſhriek, and, in her fall, unfortunately over- 
threw Frank the foxhunter, who overthrew Andrew 


the angler, who overthrew Bob the beau, whe 
Wcloſed the cataſtrophe, 

= Our hero, mean time, was happily diſmounted 
by the intercepting petticoats, and fairly laid, with- 
out damage, in the fallen lady's lap. From thence 
he aroſe at his leiſure, and ſtrolled about the room, 
with as unconcerned an aſpect as if nothing had 
happened amiſs, and as though he had neither 1 
nor part in this frightful diſcomfiture. 

When matters were once more, in ſome meafure, 
ſet to rights, my heavens ! exclaimed my lady, I 
WW hall faint, the boy is poſitively an ideot ; he has 

o apprehenſion or conception of perſons or things. 
Come hither, firrah, ſhe cried with an angry tone ; 
out, inſtead of complying, Harry caſt on her a Took 
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his petticoats, and chaſtiſed him with all the vio- 


an eye of indignation, then cried, Come away, 
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rational Animal, he might, nevertheleſs, be rendered 


— - N 


paſſion, Harry, inſtantly reddened, and gave his 
brother ſuch a ſudden pafh in the face, that his noſe 
and mouth guſhed out with blood, Dick ſet up the 
roar, my lady ſcreamed out, and riſing and running 
at Harry with all imaginable fury, ſhe caught him 
up, as a falcon would truſs a robin; turned over 


of reſentment, and ſidled over toward his nurſe. 6 
Dicky, my dear, ſaid my lady, go and pretend to 4 
beat his foſter mother, that we may try if the child 4 
has any kind of ideas. Here, her ladyſhip, by ill i 
fortune, was as much unadviſed as her favourite 
was unhappy in the execution of her orders; for l 3 
while Dick ſtruck at the nurſe with a counterfeited 4 


lence of which her delicacy was capable, Our 
hero, however, neither uttered cry nor tear, but, 
being ſet down, he turned round on the company 


mammy, and iſſued from the aſſembly. b 
Harry had ſcarce made his exit when his mother 
exclaimed after him, Ay, ay, take him away nurſe, 
take him away, the little devil, and never let me ſee 
bis face more. 4 
I ſhall not detain my readers with a tedious de- 4 
tail of the many and differing opinions that the re- 
maining company expreſſed with regard to our 
hero; let it ſuffice to obſerve, that they generally 
agreed that, though the boy did not appear to be 
endowed by nature with a ſingle faculty of the 


capable, in time, of many places of very hofiour- 2 
able and lucrative employment, = 


he | 3 4 
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One alone, preſumed to diflent from the fenſe of 
the company. I rather hold, faid he, that this 
infant is the promiſe of, the greateſt hero that our 
age is likely to produce. By refuſing his reſpe& 
to thoſe ſuperficial diſtinctions, which faſhion has 
ſubſtituted as expre ſſions of human greatneſs, he 
approves himſelf the philoſopher; and by the 
quickneſs of his feelings for injured innocence, and 
his boldneſs in defending thoſe to whom his heart 
is attached, he approves himſelf at once the hero 
and the man. 

Harry had now nel ſix months more with 
his nurſe, engaged in his cuſtomary exerciſes and 
occupations, He was already, by his courage, his 
ſtrength, and aftion, become tremendous to all the 
little boys of the village; they had all things to fear 
from his ſudden reſentment, but, nothing from his 
recollection of a wrong; and this alſo was imputed 


to his native ſtupidity. The two mungril dogs were 


his inſeparable play-fellows ; they were all tied to- 
gether in the ſtricteſt bonds of friendſhip, and 
careſſed each other with the moſt warn Loan un- 
feigned affection. 

On a ſummer's day as he Qrolled forth with theſe 
his faithful attendants, and rambled into a park 
whole gate he ſaw open, he perceived in a little 
copſe that bordered on a fiſhpond, a ſtranger ſeated 
on a bench of turf, Harry drew near with his 


WT uſual intrepidity, till he obſerved that the man had 


a reverend beard that ſpread over his breaſt, that 
he held ſomething in his hand on which he gazed 


with a fixed attention, and that the tears rolled 
| down 


1 6 1 
down his cheeks, without ceaſing, and in filence, 
except the half ſuppreſſed ſobs that often broke 
from his boſom. Harry ſtood, awhile, immoveable, 
his little heart was affected; he approached the old 
man with a gentle reverence, and looking up in his 
face, and ſeating himſelf by his fide, the muſcles of 
his infant aſpect began to relax, and he wept 1 
ſobed as faſt as his companion. 

The old gentleman turned and gazed at the child, 
as on ſome ſudden apparition. His tears ſtopped. 
He returned the picture, which he held, into his 
boſom. And lifting up his eyes, Great Power, he 
cried, is this the one, of all the world, who has 
any feelings for me? Is it this babe, whom thou 
haſt ſent, to be a partaker in my griefs, and the 
ſharer of my affliftions ? Welcome, then, my little 
friend, ſaid he, tenderly turning and careſſing the 
child, I will hve the longer for thy ſake, and endea- 
vour to repay the tears thou haſt ſhed in my behalf, 

The language of true love is underſtood by all 
creatures, and was that of which Harry had, almoſt 
the only perception. He returned his friend's careſ- 
ſes with unaffected ardour, and no two could be more 
highly gratified in the endearments of each other. 

What is your name, my dear? ſaid the old gen- 
tleman. Harry Clinton, Sir. Harry Clinton ! re- 
peated the old man, and ſtarted. And pray who is 
your father? The child, then looking tenderly at 
him, replied; I'll have you for a father, if you 
pleaſe, Sir. The ſtranger then caught him up in his 
arms, and paſſionately exclaim'd, You ſhall, you 


ſhall, my darling, for the tendereſt of fathers, never 4 | 


to be torn aſunder till death ſhall part us, 
Then 
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Then aſking him where he lived, and Harry 
pointing to the town before them, they both got ups 
and went towards it. Our hero was now again all 
glee, all action; he, ſprung from and to his friend, 
and played and gamboled about him, like a young 
ſpaniel in a morning, juſt looſed from his chain, and 


43 admitted to accompany his maſter to the field. As 
IF his two dogs friſked about him, he would now 


mount upon one, then bound upon t'other, and each 
pranced and paraded under him as delighted with 
the burden. The old gentleman beheld all with a 


J pleaſure that had long been a ſtrafger to his breaſt, 
and ſhared in the joys of his young aſſociate. 


Being arrived near the farm houſe, nurſe, who 
ſtood at the door, ſaw them approaching, and cried 
out, Gaffer, Gaffer, here comes our Harry with the 
dumb gentleman. When they were come up, Good 


3 people, ſays the ſtranger, is this your child! No, no, 


Sir, anſwered the nurſe, we are but his folterers, 


4 And pray, who is his father? He is fecond ſon, Sir, 
to che earl of Moreland. The earl of Moreland ! 


you amaze me greatly; is this all the notice and care 


FF they take of ſuch a treaſure? Sir, replied the 
FF nurſe, they never ſent for him but once; they 


don't mind him, they take him for a fool. For a 


cool P cried he, and ſhook his head., I am ſure 


he has the wiſeſt of all human hearts. I wiſh it may 
be fo, Sir, ſaid the nurſe; but he behaved very 
adly, ſome time ago, at the great houſe. She 

hen made a recital of all our young hero's adyen- 

ures in the manſion-parlour ; whereat the old gen- 

leman for the firſt time, of ſome years, per- 

mitted 


. 


2 21 
mitted his features to relax into a ſmile of chear- 
ſulneſs. 
Nurſe, ſaid he, every thing that I hear and ſee | 
of this child ſerves the more to bind me to him. 
Pray, be ſo good as to accompany us to my houſe, 
we will try to equip him ben both as to perſon 
and underſtanding. NY 

As this ſtranger's ſeat made part of the village, 
they were ſoon there. He firſt whiſpered his old 
domeſtic, who then looked upon the child with 
ſurprize and pleafure, The footman was next ſent 
to bring the taylor, and ſome light ſtuffs from the 
town ſhop. Matters being thus diſpatched, with 
reſpe& to our hero's firſt coat and breeches, Nurſe 
was kept to dinner; and after the gentleman had 
entertained his young gueſt with a variety of little 
childiſh plays, toward evening he diſmiſſed him 
and his nurſe, with a requeſt that ſhe would ſend 
him every day, and a promiſe that he ſhould be re- 
turned every night, if ſne deſired. 

+ Harry, being thus furniſhed, became an ine 
parable friend and play- fellow to his patron. At 
times of relaxation, the old gentleman, with the 
moſt winning addreſs, ' endeavoured to open his 
mind and cultivate his morals, by a thouſand little 
fables, ſuch as of bold ſparrows, and naughty kids, 
that were carried away by the hawk, or devoured 
by the wolf, and of good robbins, and innocent 
lambs, that the very hawks and wolves'themſelves 
were fond of. At the times of ſuch' inſtruction, 


Harry beheld His patron as his father, would hang 


upon his knee, look up to his face, and greedily 
imbibe 


r 


(Gal 


imbibe the ſweetneſs of thoſe leſſons whoſe impreſ- 
ſions neither age, nor any occurrence, could ever 

after eraſe; ſo prevalent are the dictates of the lips 
that are beloved. | 

There was a cock a: Harry s nurſe's, the lord of 
the dunghill, between whom and our hero a very 
particular intimacy had been contracted. Harry's 
hand was his daily caterer; and Dick, for the cock 
was ſo called, would hop into the child's lap and 
pick his cloaths, and rub his feathers againſt him, 
and court Harry to tickle, and ſtroak, and ** 
with him. 

Upon a Shrove-Tueſday, while 3 was on 
his road from his patron's, intending a ſhort viſit 
to his nurſe and foſter-father, a lad came to the door 
and offered Gaffer a double price for Dick; th#& 
bargain was quickly made, the lad bore off his 
prize in triumph, and Gaffer withdrew to the 
manuring of a back field. Juſt at that criſis Harry 
came up, and enquired of the maid for his daddy 
and mammy ; but was anſwered that neither of 


them was within, He then aſked after his cock, 


but was told that his daddy had, that minute, fold 

him to yonder man who was almoſt out of ſight, 
Away ſprung our hero like an arrow from a bow, 
and held the man in view till he ſaw him enter a 
great croud, at the upper end of the ſtreet. Up he 
comes, at laſt, quite out of breath, and making way 
through the aſſembly, perceived his cock, at ſome 
diſtance, tied to a ſhort ſtake, and a lad preparing 

to throw at him with a ſtick. Forward he ruſhed. 

1 again, and n reſolutely before his bird, to 
ward 


n! 

ward the blow with his own perſon, at the inſtant 
the ſtick had taken its flight, and that all the people 
cried out, hold! hold! one end of the ſtick took 
Harry in the left ſhoulder, and bruiſed him ſorely ; 
but not regarding that, he inſtantly ſtooped, deli- 
vered his captive favourite, whipt him under his 
arm, caught up the ſtick, flouriſhed it, as in defiance 
of all opponents, made homeward through the 
croud, and was followed by the acclamations of the 
whole aſſembly. 

The old gentleman was ſtanding before his court 
door when his favourite arrived all in a ſweat. 
What's the matter, my dear, ſays he, what made you 
put yourſelf in ſuch a heat? what cock 1s that you 
haye under your arm? In anſwer to theſe ſeveral 
queſtions, Harry ingeniouſly confeſſed the whole 
affair; and, when his patron with ſome warmth, 
cried, why, my love, did you venture your life for 
a filly cock? why did I? repeated the child, why 
Sir, becauſe he loved me. The ſtranger then ſtep- 
ping back, and gazing upon him with eyes of ad- 
miiration ; may heaven for ever bleſs thee, he ex- 
claimed, and continue to utter from thy lips the 
ſentiments that it inſpires. Then catching him up 
in his arms, he bathed him with his tears, 

In a few days our hero was reſtored'to the uſe of 
his arm ; and his dada, as he called him, and he 
returned to their old recreations. 

As Harry's ideas began to open and expand, he 
grew ambitious of greater power and knowledge. 
He wiſhed for the ſtrength of that bull, and for the 
ſwiſtneſs of yonder horſe ; and, on the cloſe of a 

ſerene 


* 
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| ſerene ſummer's evening, while he and his patron 


walked in the garden, he wiſhed for wings, that he 
might fly up and ſee what the ſky, and the ſtars, 


and the riſing moon were made of. 
In order to reform this inordinacy of his deſires, 


his patron addreſſed him in the following manner. 

Iwill tell you a ſtory, my Harry. On the other 
ſide of yonder hill there runs a mighty clear river, 
and in that river, on a time, there lived three ſilver 
trouts, the prettieſt little fiſhes that any one ever 
ſaw. Now God took a great liking and love to theſe 
pretty little ſilver trouts, and he let them want for 
nothing that ſuch little fiſhes could have occaſion 
for. But two of them grew ſad and diſcontented ; 


and the one wiſhed for this thing, and the other 


wiſhed for that thing, and neither of them could 
take pleaſure in any thing that they had, becauſe 
they were always longing for ſomething that. they 


Had not, 


Now Harry, you muſt know that all this was 
very naughty in thoſe two little trouts ; for God 
had been exceedingly kind to them ; he had given 
them every thing that was fitteſt for them; and he 
never grudged them any thing that was for their 
good : but, inſtead of thanking him for all his kind- 


3 nels, they blamed him for refuſing them any thing 
that their filly fancies were ſet upon. In ſhort, 
| there was no end of their wiſhing, and longing, 
and quarrelling in their hearts, for this thing and 


the other, 


At laſt, God was ſo provoked, that he reſolved 
to puniſh their naughtineſs by granting their deſires. 
Vor, I, 


B 


For 


e 
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For this purpoſe, he called out to the three little 
ſilver trouts, and told them they ſhould have what- 
ever they wiſhed for. | 

Now the eldeſt of theſe trouts was a very proud 
little fiſh, and wanted to be ſet up above all other 
little fiſhes. May it pleaſe your Greatneſs, ſays he, 
I muſt be free to tell you that I do not, at all, like 
the way in which you have placed me. Here you 

have put-me into a poor narrow, and troubleſome 
river, where I am ſtraitened on the right fide, and 
on the left, and can neither get down into the 
ground, nor up into the air, nor go where, nor do 
any one thing I have a mind to. I am not ſo blind, 
but that I can ſee well enough, how kind and boun- 
tiful you can be to others. There are your favourite 
little birds, who fly this way and that way, and 
mount up to the very heavens, and do whatever 
they pleaſe, and have every thing at command, be- 
cauſe you have given them wings. Give me ſuch 
wings alſo as you have given to them, and then I will 
have ſomething for which I ought to thank you. 

No ſooner aſk than have, He felt the wings he 
wiſhed for growing from either fide, and, in a 
minute, he ſpread them abroad, and roſe out of the 
water. At firſt he felt a wonderful pleaſure in find- 
ing himſelf able to fly. He mounted high into the 
air, above the clouds, and looked down with ſcorn 
on all the fiſhes in the world, . 

He now reſolved to travel, and to take his diver- 
ſion far and wide. He flew over rivers and mea- © 
dows, and woods and mountains; till, growing faint 


with hynger and thirſt, his wings began to fail 


© 


him, and he thought it beſt to come down to get 
ſome refreſhment. 

The little fool did not conſider that he was now 
in a ſtrange country, and many a mile from the 
ſweet river where he was born and bred, and had 
received all his nouriſhment, So, when he came 
down, he happened to light among dry ſands and 
rocks, where there was not a bit to eat, nor a drop 
of water to drink ; and ſo there he lay faint and 
tired, and unable to riſe, gaſping and fluttering, 
and beating himſelf againſt the ſtones, till at length 
he died in great pain and miſery. 

Now the ſecond filver trout, though he was not 
ſo high-minded as the firſt, yet he did not want for 
conceit, and he was moreover narrow-hearted and 
very ſelfiſh, and provided he himſelf was ſnug and 
ſafe, he did not care what became of all the aſhes 
in the world, So ſays he to God : 

May it pleaſe your Honour, I do not wiſh, not I, 
for wings to fly out of the water, and to ramble 
into ſtrange places, where I do not know what may 


become of me. I lived contented and happy 


enough till the other day when, as I got under a 
cool bank from the heat of the ſun, I ſaw a great 
rope coming down into the water, and it faſtened 
itielf, I do not know how, about the gills of a little 
fiſh that was baſking beſide me, and he was lifted 
out of the water ſtruggling and working in great 
pain, till he was carried, I know not where, quite 
out of my ſight: ſo, I thought in my mind, that 
this evil, ſome time or other, may happen to my- 
ſelf, and my heart trembled within me, and I have 

B 2 been 
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been very fad ever ſince. Now, all I deſire of you, 
is, that you would tell me the meaning of this, 
and of all the other dangers to which you have ſub- | 
jected us poor little mortal fiſhes; for then I ſhall 
have ſenſe enough to take care of my own ſafety. 

No ſooner ſaid than done. God immediately 
opened his underſtanding ; and he knew the nature 
of nets, hooks, and lines, and of all the dangers 
to which ſuch little trouts could be liable. 

At firſt he greatly rejoiced in this his knowledge; 
and he ſaid to himſelf, now furely I ſhall be the 
happieſt of all fiſhes; for, as I am forewarned of 
every miſchief that can come near me, I love 
myſelf too well not to keep out of harm's way. 

From this time forward he took care not to go 
into any deep holes, for fear that a pike, or ſone 
other huge fiſh, might ſwallow him up. He alſo : 
kept away from the ſhallow places, eſpecially in 
hot weather, leſt the ſun ſhould dry them up, and 
not leave him water enough to fwim in. When 
he ſaw the ſhadow of a cloud coming and moving 
upon the river, ah! ſaid he to himſelf, here are 
the fiſhermen with their nets, and immediately he 
got on one fide, and ſkulked under the banks, 
where he kept trembling till the cloud was paſt. 
Again, when he ſaw a fly ſkimming on the water, 
or a worm coming down the ſtream, he did not 
dare to bite, however hungry he might be; no, 
no, ſaid he to them, I am not ſuch a fool as that 
comes to neither ; go your ways and tempt thoſe I 
who know no better, who are not aware that you 
may ſerve as baits to ſome treacherous hook, that # 
- lies 
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$ *, 


u, lies hid for the deſtruction of thoſe ignorant trouts 
is, tat are not on their guard. 

1b- Thus this over-careful trout kept himſelf in con- 
all F tinual frights and alarms, and could neither eat, 
7, KF nor drink, nor ſleep in peace, leſt ſome miſchief. 


ly © ſhould be at hand. He daily grew poorer and 
ire poorer, and ſadder and ſadder, for he pined away 
ers with hunger and ſighed himſelf to ſkin and bone ; 

till, waſted almoſt to nothing, he at laſt died, for 
> fear of dying, the moſt miſerable of all deaths. 


he Now when God came to the youngeſt ſilver trout, 
of Þ& and aſked him what he wiſhed for. Alas (ſaid this 
ve darling little trout) you know, that I am but a very 


fooliſh and good for nothing little fiſh; and I 
do not know, not I, what is good for me or what is 
bad for me; and I wonder what you could ſee in 
me to take any thought about me, But if I muſt 
wiſh for ſomething, it is that you would do with 
me whatſoever you think beſt ; and that I ſhould be 
pleaſed to live or die, even juſt as you would 
have me. 

Now, as ſoon as this precious trout made this 
prayer, God took ſuch a liking and a love to him, 
as was never known. And God found it in his 
own heart, that he could not but take great care of 
this ſweet little trout, who had truſted himſelf 
wholty to his love and good pleaſure, and God 
vent whereſoever he went, and was always with 
him and about him, and was to him as a father and 
friend and companion; and he put contentment 
into his mind, and joy into his heart; and fo this 
ittle trout ſlept always in peace, and waked in 
B 3 gladneſs; 
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loves you a thouſand times better than I love you, 1 


ing the two poor little naughty trouts. If God loves 


I 18 ] 


| gladneſs; and whether he was full or hungry, or [ 


whatever happened to him, he was ſtill-pleaſed and I 
thankful ; and he was the happieſt of all fiſhes that 
ever ſwam. K 3 

Harry, at the cloſe of this fable, looked down 


2 1 — of * 
1 tant, \ 
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and grew thoughtful, and his patron left him to 
Himſelf to ruminate 6n what he had heard, Now 
Harry had often heard talk of God, and had ſome } 
general, though confuſed notions of his power. 4 
The next day he requeſted his patron to repeat 1 
the ſtory of the three little trouts. When he had 
ended, Dada, ſays Harry, I believe I gueſs a little 
at what you mean, You would not have me wiſh 4 | 


for any thing, but leave every thing to God; and, 
if I thought that God loved me, half as well as 
you love me, I would leave every thing to himſelf, 1 
like the good little trout. He does, my Harry, he 


nay a thouſand times better than you love yourſelf. 
God is all love; it is he who made every thing, 
and he loves every thing that he has made. Ay, 
but dada, I cannot, for the heart of me, help pity- 


every thing, why did he make any thing to die? 
You begin to think too deeply, Harry; we will 
ſpeak more of theſe matters another time. For the 
preſent, let it ſuffice to know that, as he can kill, 
he can alfo make alive again, at his own pleaſure. 

Harry had now remained about twelve months 4 
with his patron, when it was intimated. to the earl 
and his lady, that the dumb man had taken a fancy 
to their child, and, that he was almoſt conſtantly 1 


at 


hat 
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at his houſe. Alarmed at this, and — 
that this man might be ſome impoſtor or kidnapper, 
they once more ſent orders to the nurſe to bring 
the boy home. | 

Nurſe ran in a hurry to the ſtranger's, and having 
informed him of the neceſſity ſhe was under to take 


| away the child, many mutual tears were ſhed at 


parting ; but Harry was the ſooner pacified when 
nurſe told him, that it was but for a ſhort viſit, 

When they came to the caſtle, there was no 
company in the parlour, but the earl and his lady, 
with lord Richard and ſome other maſters of qua- 
lity, about his age and ſize. Harry, however, 
looked about with a brow of diſguſt; and, when. 
my lady defired him to come and kifs her, may be 
you will whip me, he anſwered fullenly ; No, ſhe 
replied, if you do not ſtrike your brother Dicky any 
more, I will not beat him, ſays Harry, if he will not 
beat mammy. Come then and kiſs me, my dear, 
ſaid my lady; whereon Harry advanced with a flow 
caution, and held up his httle mouth to receive her 
ſalute, He was then kiſſed by his father, his bro- 
ther, and the little maſters, and all things promiſed 
future amity. 

A number of glittering toys were then prefented 
to Harry on all ſides; he received them, indeed, in 
good part, but laid them all afide again as things of 
whole uſe he was not yet w_ enough to be 
apprehenſive, 

My lady piqued thereat, told the earl that ſhe 


JF reſolved once more to prove the wits of the 


youngſter ; and whiſpering to Dicky, he immedi- 
ately 


C 203 
ately went out and took with him his companions, 
Soon after Dick returns without his ſhoes, but with 
a pitiful face, and cries, Brother Harry, I want a 
pair of ſhoes ſadly, will you give me yours? Yes, 
I will, ſaid Harry, and inſtantly ſtrips and pre- 
" ſents them to him. Then entered another boy and 
demanded his ſtockings in the like petitioning 
manner; another begged his hat, another his coat, 
another his waiſtcoat, all of which he beſtowed 
without heſitation ; but when the laſt boy came in 
and petitioned for his ſhirt, no, I will not ſaid Harry, 
a little moody, I want a ſhirt myſelf, My lady 
then exclaimed, upon my conſcience, there is but 
the thickneſs of a bit of linen between this child 
and a downright fool. But my lord roſe up, took. 
Harry in his arms, and having tenderly embraced 
him, God bleſs thee, my boy, he cried, and make 
thee an honour to Old England, 

Dinner, ſoon after, was ordered up, and Harry 
permitted his nurſe to retire to the kitchen, during 
the interval, as he and all the maſters were then 
on terms of amity, 

My lady placed Harry next herſelf at table, but 
no, peer ever paid ſuch a price at Pontac's, as our 
diſtreſſed hero did that day for his ordinary : for 
he muſt fit up juſt ſo, and hold his knife and fork 
juſt ſo, and cut his meat, and open his mouth, and 
ſwallow his victuals juſt ſo and ſo and ſo, And 
then, between every two words, there was to be 
ſo many my lords and my ladies, and I thank you 
fir, and I thank you madam, and maſter this, and 


maſter that, that poor Harry no longer able to con- 


" tain 
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tain himſelf, cried, I wiſh I was with my CIP 
in the kitchen. 

After dinner the children were ſet to queſtions 
and commands; but here our hero was beaten 
hollow, as he was afterward at draw*glove and 
ſhuffle the flipper. They next played at hot 
cockles, and Harry, being firſt down, had his left 
hand well warmed for near a quarter of an hour. 
till, more by good luck than any good policy, he 
fixed upon a delicate little: gentleman, the ſon and 
heir of lord and lady Toilet, who lay down ac- 
cordingly; when Harry endeavouring to ſum up all 
the favours he had recerved in one payment, gave 
maſter ſuch a whirrick, that his cries inſtantly 
ſounded the ne plus ultra to ſuch kind of diver- 
ſfrons. But Harry being chidden for his rudeneſs 
and obliged to aſk pardon, all Was foon woe 
again, 

Now throughout theſe ſeveral amuſements, 
though this group of little quality behaved them- 
ſelves with great good manners towards our hero, 
yet, as my lady's judgment of his intellects became 
current through the country, and that all took him 
to be little removed from a natural; theſe fmall 
gentry alfo held him in the loweſt contempt. 

Two or three of them, having ,maliciouſly con- 
trived to ſet him in a ridiculous light, prevailed 
upon his brother to join in the plot. They accord- 
ingly propofed a play, wherein Harry was enjoined 
3 to ſtand in the centre for fo many minutes, without 
notion or reſentment, let his companions do what 

1 Whey would about him, - 
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Our hero, conſequently, fixed himſelf to a poß- 7 


ture and countenance altogether determined. The I 


attack inſtantly began ; ſome grinned, ſome pointed, 
ſome jeered and flouted at him, ſome twitched him 


by the hair, ſome pinched him by the breech, one 


_ tweaked him by the noſe, and another ſpirted water 


full in his face; but Harry bore all with the firm- 


neſs of a ſtoic philoſopher; till my lady, quite 
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impatient, cried out, did you ever ſee the like; 
ſuch a ſtock of a child, ſuch a ſtatue ? Why he has : 


no kind of feeling, either of body or mind, 


While ſhe was pronouncing thefe words, young f 
Skinker, eldeſt ſon to a wealthy ſquire, a chubbed 
unlucky boy about the age of lord Richard, put 


ſtrike thereon, which he did accordingly ; but, 
feeling unuſual ſmart, and fired at the treachery 
that he, Juſtly, conceived was in the caſe, Harry 
gave him ſuch a ſudden fiſt in the temple as drove 
him ſtaggering backward ſeveral ſteps. Skinker, 
wholly enraged, and conſcious of ſuperior ſtrength, 
immediately returned, and with all his might gave 
Harry a ſtroke on the head, which compliment he 


returned by a punch in the eye as rapid as lightning, 1 
All the boys ſtood aloof and amazed at the combat. 


My lady vehemently cried out to part them; but 
my lord roſe, and peremptorily commanded fair 
play. Mean while, young Skinker, wholly deſ- 
perate to be foiled by one ſo much his inferior in 


ſtrength and underſtanding, flewon Harry like a fury, 4 | 
and faſtened the nails of both his hands in his face, 


from 


one hand within the other and deſired Harry to 
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from which gripe our hero as quickly diſengaged him- 
ſelf, by darting his head into the noſe and mouth of . 
his adverſary, who was inſtantly covered with blood, 
though his paſſion would not permit him to attend 
to the pain ; for, exerting his laſt effort, he cloſed in 
on our little champion, and determined, at once, to 
finiſh the combat, by lifting and daſhing him againſt 
the ground ; but Harry finding himſelf going, 

nimbly put one foot behind, and hit Skinker in the 
ham, and, at the ſame time puſhing forward, with 
all his force, prone fell the unfortunate Skinker 
precipitated by the double weight of himſelf and 
his antagoniſt, and his head rebounded againſt the 
floor, while up ſprung Harry, and with a riſing 
dunt in the ſtomach, put a period to the fray, 

All diſmayed, and, wholly diſcomforted, Skinker 
ſlowly aroſe, and began to puke and cry moſt pite- 
ouſly, His companions then gathered about him, 
and, compaſſionating his plight, turned an eye of 
indignation upon the victor; all promiſcuouſly ex- 
claimed, O fie, maſter Harry, I am quite aſhamed, 
maſter Harry, you gave the firſt blow, it was 
you that gave the firſt blow, maſter Harry ; to all 
which reproaches, Harry ſurlily replied, if I gave 
firſt blow, he gave firſt hurt. 

Come, come, ſaid my lord, there miſt be tons 
thing more in this affair than we are yet acquainted 
with. Come hither maſter Skinker, tell me the 
truth, my dear, what was it you did to Harry that 
provoked him to ſtrike you? Indeed, Sir, ſaid 
Skinker, I did not intend to hurt him ſo much, 

4 3 When I gave him one hand to ſtrike, I held a pin, 
4 | | within 
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within fide in the other, but the pin run up further | 
than I thought for. Go, go, ſaid my lord, you de- 
ſerve what you have got. You are an ill-hearted 
boy, and ſhall not come here to play any more. 
My lady then called Harry, deſired to look at 
his hand, and found the palm covered with blood. 
This ſhe waſhed away, and, having found the 4 | 
wound, ſhe put a ſmall bit of black ſticking filk to 3 
the orifice, and Harry inſtantly held himſelf as 3 
ſound a man as ever. 
It was then, that inſtead of crowing over his 
adverſary, he began to relax into dejection, and 
ſideling over toward Skinker, and, looking wiſh- ? 
fully in his face, if, ſaid Harry, with a trembling 
lip, if you will kiſs and be friends with me, I Will 
never beat you any more. To this overture 
Skinker was, with a ſullen reluctance, perſuaded 
by his companions; and from that moment, the 
victor began to gain ground in the heart and good 
graces both of father and mother. 1 
Night new approached, the candles were lighted 
up, and the children took a ſhort and light repaſt. 
' Maſter Dicky then, privately whiſpering to his . 
mamma, deſired her not to be frighted at what ſhe | 
might ſee, and immediately withdrew, In a ſhort Þ 
time he returned, and gathering all his little com- 4 
panions into a group, in the centre of the parlour, J 
held them a while in chat: when, O tremendous! 
a back door flew open, and, in glided a moſt terri- 4 
fying and horrible apparition ; the body and limbs, 


from the neck downwards, were all wrapt in a 


winding ſheet; and the head, though fear could BY 
op not 4 9 
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not attend to its form, appeared wholly illuminated 
with flames that glared Wen the eyes, mouth 
and noſtrils, | 


At fight hereof, makier Dicky, appearing the firſt 
to be frighted, ſcreamed out, and ran behind his 


grew inſtantly contagious, and all this hoſt of little 
gentry, Who were, thereafter, to form our ſenates, 
and to lead our armies, ran, ſhrieking and ſhiver- 
ing, to hide themſelves in holes and to tremble in 
corners. 

Our hero, alone, ſtood undaunted, though con- 
cerned; and, like an aſtronomer who, with equal 
dread and attention, contemplates ſome ſudden 
phenomenon in the heavens, which he apprehends 
to be ſent as a forerunner to the fall of mighty 
ſtates, or diſpeopling of nations, ſo Harry, with 
bent and apprehenſive brows, beheld and conſi- 
dered the approaching ſpeare, 

He had never heard nor formed any idea of 
ghoſts or hobgoblins ; he therefore ſtood to deli- 
berate what he had to fear from it. It ſtill ad- 
vanced upon him, nor had he yet budged. When 
his brother cried out, from behind my lady's chair, 
beat it, Harry, beat it. On the inſtant, Harry flew 
back to the corner next the hall, and catching up 
his ſtaff, the trophy of Shrove Tueſday, he returned 
upon the ſpe&re, and aiming a noble blow. at the 
illuminated ſconce, he, at once, ſmaſhed the out- 
ward lanthorn; drove the candle, flame and all, 
into the mouth of him who held it ; and opened his 


upper lip from the noſe to the teeth. Out ſprouted 
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the blood as from a ſpiggot. The ghoſt clapped all 
the hands that he had to his mouth, and unk 
away to ſhew to his friends in the kitchen, how he 
had been baffled and mauled by an infant of ſeven | 4 
ſummers. | 

Heaven preſerve us, cried my lady, we wall 
have nothing but broils and bloodſhed in the houſe 
while this child is among us, Indeed, my dear, 
replied the earl, if there was any thing more than 

mere accident in this buſineſs, it was the fault of | 
your favourite Dicky, who deſired the boy to 
ſtrike. 

By this time, the little gentry came, all from their 
lurking holes, though yet pale and unaſſured. And, l 
whatever contempt they might have for the intel; 
lects of Harry, they had, now, a very fincere ve- 

neration for his proweſs, 

Bed time now approaching, and all being KA 
ſettled, Harry, ſays my lord, you have been a very 
good boy to day, and have joined with your com- 
panions in all their little plays, now, if you have] 

any plays to ſhew them I am ſure they will have 
the good manners to do as you deſire. What ſay} 
you Harry, have you any play to ſhew them ? Ves, 
Sir, ſaid Harry, I have a many of them; there's 
firſt, leap frog, and thruſh a thruſh, To it, then, 
Harry, ſays my lord, and pray, all you little gen. I 
tlemen, do you obſerve his directions. 
No ſooner ſaid than done. Harry took his com- [ | 
- panions, one by one, and, cauſing them to ſtoop, i 4 
with their heads toward the ground in a long line, ; 
and at certain TN each beſore the other, be 
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returned to the tail, and tak ing the advantage of a 4 


ſhort run to quicken his motion, he laid his hands 


F Jon the rump of the hindmoſt, and vaulting lightly 


over him, he, with amazing rapidity, flew. along 
the whole line, clearing a man, at every motion, 


iin he alighted before the foremoſt, and down he 
3 popt in the poſture of thoſe behind. 


My lady, in utter aſtoniſhment, lifting up her 


hands and eyes, exclaimed, Oh the fine creature, 


Oh the graceful creature! if there was but a mind 
to match that body, there would not be ſuch 
another boy in the univerſe. 

Lord Richard, being now hindmoſt, Was the 
next who adventured, and, with action enough, 
cleared his two firſt men; but then having loſt the 
advantage of his run, and his foreman being of 
more than ordinary ſize, he firſt ſtuck upon his 


4 rump, and pitching thence, broke his forehead 
againſt the floor, He got up however with a plea- 


ſant countenance, and, running along fide the line, 
ſet himſelf in his former poſture before his brother. 
The hindmoſt then, and then the next, and the 
next, and ſo onward, took their turns, in ſucceſ- 
ſion, without any better ſucceſs, The one bruiſed 
his ſhoulder, another ſprained his finger, another 
bumpt his head, another broke his noſe, So that, 
in leſs than five minutes, my lady had got an hoſ- 
pital of her own, though not altogether conſiſting . 


Pot incurables, 
No, ſpirits and vinegar, brown paper, black 
1 plaiſter, were called for in a hurry, and, the ſeveral 
ſtupes and dreſſings being {kilfully applied, the 
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8 
children were ordered to their reſpective beds, and 


nurſe was prevailed upon to continue with Harry, 8 


till he ſhould be reconciled to his new friends and 
aſſociates. 

Now Harry was become a favourite, eſpecially 
among the ſervants, who, in a manner, adored him, 
lince the adventure of the box and the hobgoblin. 

Ruffled linen, laced hat, filk ſtockings, &c. had 
now been ordered for Harry, with a new ſuit of 
cloaths, trimmed like thoſe of your beau-inſetts, 
vulgarly called butterflies. They were tried on, in 
the preſence of his parents, and highly approved 
by all, except Harry himſelf, who ſeemed, by his 
fidgettings, to be ſomewhat diſguſted at this new 
kind of incumbrance. Harry, ſays my lord, puts 

me in mind of the ſon of Jeſſe in the armour of 
Saul, he has not yet proved them. Well Harry, 
how do you like yourſelf? I do not know, not I, 
ſays Harry. But, papa, can you tell me what theſe 
things are for? In truth Harry, you pole me. Will, 
not people love me better, Sir ? Not a whit indeed 
Harry, replied my lord. L— d help that little 
fool's head of. thine, interpoſed my lady, if people 
will not love thee, they will reſpe& thee the more. 
Fool's head ! repeated my lord, upon my ſoul, the 
child his more ſenſe than half our nobility. 

Harry had been, now, near a month, with his 
parents, and, as his nurſe had not yet parted, he 
was tolerably well content, However, he pined 
in the abſence of his dada, as he called him, and 
daily importuned my lord and lady to be permitted 
to go and ſee him, For, as Harry's heart told him 
that 
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J tnat hie bearded dada loved him better than'all the 
I world, ſo Harry loved him better than three worlds; 
I for, he was ever deſirous of going three times as 


far, in affection and good offices, as any one went 


for him. 


At length, he obained conſent, and was con- 


3 ducted, by his nurſe, in all his finery, on a viſit to 
b his dear dada. 


This meeting was accompanied by tears of joy on 
both ſides; when the old gentleman, ſtruck with 
concern at his garb, cried out, and who, my dear, 
put this fool's coat upon my child ? Fool's coat, 
Sir, ſays Harry; yes, my love, it is worſe than all 
that; they were very naughty doors who have 
endeavoured to poiſon my boy. There is not a bit, 
of all this lace and ruffling, that is not full of rank 
poiſon. I will tell you a ſtory my Harry. 

There was, once upon a time, a very good and a 


I very clever boy called Hercules. As he grew up, 


beſide his prayers and his book, he was taught to 
run, and leap; to ride, wreſtle, and cudgel; and 
though he was able to beat all the boys in the 
pariſh, he never uſed to hurt or quarrel with any 
of them, He did not matter cold, nor hunger, nor 
what he eat, nor what he drank ; nor how, nor 
where he lay; and he went always dreſſed in the 


in of a wild beaſt, that could bear all winds and 


weathers, and that he could put on or off at plea- 
ſure, for he knew that his dreſs was no part of him- 
ſelf, and could neither add to him, nor take away 
any thing from him, 
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When this brave boy came to man's eſtate, he 
went about the world, doing good in all places; 
helping the weak, and feeding the hungry, and 
cloathing the naked, and comforting thoſe that 
cried, and beating all thoſe that did hurt or wrong 
to others; and all good people loved him with 
their whole hearts, and all naughty people feared 
him terribly. 

But, Oh ſad and diſmal! a lady, whom he had 
ſaved from great hurt and ſhame, made him a pre- 
ſent of a new coat, which was called a ſkirt, in 
thoſe days, as they wore it next the ſkin, And 
now, my Harry, take notice. The lady had 
covered his coat, all over, with laces, and with 
rufllings, and with beads of glaſs, and ſuch other 
fooleries ; fo that poor Hercules looked juſt as fine 
as you do now. And he turned him to this fide, 
and he turned him to that fide, and he began to 
think more and better of himſelf, becauſe he had 
got this fool's coat upon him. And the poiſon of 
it entered into his body and into his mind, and 
brought weakneſs and diſtempers upon the one and 
the other. And he grew ſo fond of it, that he 
could not bear to have it put off, For he thought 
that, to part with it, would be to part with his fleſh 
from his bones. Neither would he venture out in | 
_the rain any more; nor box nor wreſtle with any 
body, for fear of ſpoiling his fine coat. So that in 
time, he loſt the love and the praiſes of every 
body; and all people ſcorned him, and pointed at 
him for a fool and a coxcomb, as he went by. 


For 
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For ſome time, after the old gentleman had 
finiſhed his ſtory, the child continued to gaze up 
at him, with fixed eyes and open mouth, as fearful 
of loſing any ſyllable that he might utter. Till, re- 
collecting himſelf, he cried out, Ob, this is a very 
ſad caſe, indeed; I with my coat was burnt, fo 1 
do, but do not fear for me dada. Why, how then: 
Harry ? replied his patron, Why, I may find a 
trick, for all this, dada; I warrant you never ſee 
me in this ugly coat again. 

After this and ſome other inſtructions nn nuitua 
endearments, nurſe preſſed to be gone; and theſe 
two fond friends were compelled to ſeparate, with 
a promiſe on Harry's part, of a ſpeedy return. 

For ſome time after his arrival at the manſion- 
houſe, Harry appeared thoughtful, and greatly des 
jected, which they aſcribed to his parting with his 
old friend; but Harry had ſchemes in his head that 
they were little able to fathom or gueſs at. Having 
peeped about, for ſome time, he found a knife in 
a window, which he inſtantly ſeized up, and then 
ſtole up with all poſſible privacy, to. his apartment, 

There he ſtript himſelf, in a hurry, and, falling 
as quickly to work, began to cut and rip and rend 
away the lacings of his ſuit, without ſparing cloth 
or ſeam, While he was thus in the heat and very 
middle of his buſineſs, he heard himſelf repeatedly - 
called on the ſtairs, and hurrying on his cloaths, to | 
obey the ſummons, he ran down to the parlour 
with half the trimmings. hanging in geometry, 
fritters, and tatters about him, | 
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The droll, and very extraordinary figure that he 
cut, ſtruck all the company into utter amazement. 
Having gazed on him, for ſome time, in a kind of 
ſilent ſtupor, Why Harry, cries my lady, what is 
all this for ? Who abuſed you, my child, who put 
you in this pickle ? Come hither and tell me, who 
ſpoiled your cloaths? 1 did, madam, You did, 
firrah, cried my lady, giving him a ſhake, and how 


dare you ſpoil them? Why, becauſe they wanted 


to ſpoil me, ſaid Harry. And who told you they 
would ſpoil you, firrah? I will not tell, ſaid 


Harry. I will lay a wager, cried my lady, it was 


that old rogue with the beard; but I will have him 
whipt for a fool and a knave out of the. pariſh, 
Pray, my dear, be patient a little, ſaid his lordſhip, 
Come here, Harry, and tell me the truth, ſtoutly ; 
and no harm ſhall happen to you or your dada with 
the beard. Come, ſpeak, what fault did he find 
with your cloaths? Why, Sir, he ſaid, as how 
they would poiſon me, Poiſon you, my dear: 
pray how was that? Why, Sir, he told me, as 
How there was a little maſter, called Hercules, and 
as how he was a mighty good boy, and was cold 
and hungry, and almoſt naked, and did not matter, 
ſo as how he could do good to every body, and as 
how every body loved him with all their heart. 


And then, he told me, as how he got a mighty fine 
coat, and looked here and looked there, and 
minded nothing but his coat; and as how his coat 
poiſoned him, and would not let him do any more 


good, | 
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Here my lord and lady took ſuch a fit of laugh- 
ing, that it was ſome time before they could recover; 
while Harry looked abaſhed and diſconcerted. But 
my lord, recollecting himſelf, took the child on his 
knee, and warmly preſſing him to his boſom, I muſt 
tell you, my Harry, faid he, as how you are a mighty 
good boy, and as how your dada with a beard is a 
mighty good dada, and has told you all that is right 
and true, And that I will go, myſelf; one of theſe 
days, and thank him in 1 Thank vou, oy | 
ſays Harry. 

Well, Harry, aid my lord, I promiſe that no 
one ſhall poiſon you any more with my conſent. 
Whereupon another new ſuit was immediately * 
pointed, of a kind that ſhould fear no weather, nor 
ia caſe of dirt or damage, draw upon Harry the | 
reſentment or admonitions of his mama, 

| Juſt as dinner was ſerved up, one Ma Meekly 
entered and took his ſeat. 

During the entertainment, Harry wok his eyes 
| fixed on Mr, Meekly; and, as ſoon as the cloth 
was off, he roſe, went over to him, looked fondly 

in his face, and took hold of his hand with the fa- | 
FM mimiarity of an old acquaintance. * 
Mr. Meekly, ſaid my lord, my ſon Harry pays 
FF you a very particular compliment; he puts me in 
mind of that fort of inſtinct, by which a ſtrange : 
 Rdog is always ſure to diſcover, and to apply to the 
4 moſt benevolent perſon at table. Indeed, my lord, ; 
aid Mr. Meekly, (careſſing the child) I know not, 
4 whether by inſtinct, or by what other name to call 
[ my own feelings; but certain it is that, the firſt . 


moment 
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moment I ſaw him, in his little pleaſant petticoats, # : 
1 found my heart ſtrongly affected toward him. H 


In a ſhort time my lady retired, with the chil- 


dren, and left the earl and Mr. Meekly. Mr. 
Meekly, ſaid my lord, (taking him cordially by the F 
hand) I rejoice at the advantage of our late acquain- 


tance, or rather I repine that it was not earlier, 1 
am greatly intereſted, Sir, in aſking you a few R 
queſtions, if I thought I might do it without of- 


fence. Are you any way ſtraitened in your circum- 
ſtances ?—No, my lord—But, would you not wiſh 1 
them more affluent ? would you not wiſh that your 
power of doing good were more extenſive, more | 
an{werable to the benevolence of your own incli- | 
nations I cannot ſay that I would, my lord. I 1 
have upward of ſeven hundred a year clear income; 
and that is ten times more than I have occaſion to 
expend.—It would be indelicate, replied the earl, 
very indelicate to own that I am ſorry for your 7 
proſperity ; and yet I feel that I ſhould have been 
happy in your diſtreſs, in the power it would have L 
given me to ſerve, to oblige you, I want a friend, 4 
I want juſt ſuch a friend as Mr, Meekly, and I if 
know of no price at which I would not gladly pur- 
chaſe him,—My lord, I am yours, freely, affection- 
ately yours, without fee or condition, Sir, rejoined + 
my lord, as I find that I cannot make out a title to 
your particular attachment, I am content to be 
taken into the general circle of your benevolence, |} 


The world, Mr. Meekly, think me the happieſt 1 7 
of men; bleſſed in my family, in my friends; with Y 
health, honours, affluence; with the power of 


gratifying 
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gratifying every wiſh that human fancy can form! 
but, alas! my ſenſations are very far from confirm- 
ing their judgment; and I will deſerve your advice, 
your conſolation, if you can afford it, by been. 
ing myſelf to you without reſerve. 
When refle& on my paſt life, I look on many 
a parts of it with repentance, and on the whole with 
| regret. Not that I wiſh the return of pleaſures that 
I now deſpiſe, or of years ſpent in a manner that- 
virtue and common ſenſe muſt equally diſapprove ; 
1 ] but I am arrived at my evening of life, like a ſportſ- 
man who, having been in purſuit of game all the 
day, returns homeward, ſorrowſul, fatigued, and 
- IX diſappointed. With every advantage that could 
L I gratify either my vanity or my appetites, I cannot 
= affirm that I ever taſted of true enjoyment ; and I 
now well perceive that I was kept from being 
miſerable, merely by amuſement and diſſipation. 
As J had the misfortune to be born to title and a 
vaſt eſtate, all people reſpected, in me, the poſſeſ- 
ſion of thoſe objects which they themſelves were in 
purſuit of, I was conſequently beſet with ſycophants 
and deceivers of all ſorts, and thereby, trained from 
my infancy, to unavoidable prejudices, errors, and 
3 falſe eſtimates of every thing. 
Both my parents died, before I arrived at thoſe 
years wherein our laws allow of any title to diſ- 
cretion. I had but one brother. Oh that dear 
brother, how many ſighs he has coſt me! I was 
older than him by about ſeven years, and this diſ- 
parity of our age, together with the elevating notion 
of ws birth-right, gave me the authoritative airs 
| of . 
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of a father, without a father's tenderneſs toward 
him. This mutually prevented that ſympathy, by 
which brothers ſhould be cemented during their 
minority. And, when our guardian, as 1 then 
judged, had ſo far betrayed his truſt, as to bind my 
brother apprentice to a trader, and thereby :o de- 
prive him of all title to gentility; I looked upon 
him as a branch cut off from the family-tree, and, 
as my thoughts about him were accompanied by 
coldneſs or diſguſt, I forbore to make any er 
enten him. 

I am apt to think, however, that he was not 
30 unnatural on his part ; but, hearing of the 
diſſolute life I led, he might juſtly deem me un- 
worthy of his acquaintance. 

During the time of my intimacy. with his late 
_- majeſty and the miniſters of his pleaſures and po- 
licy, a ſervant brought me word, that a gentleman, 
attended by a number of the principal citizens, 
. waited for me in my anti- chamber; whereupon I 
gave orders for their immediate introduction. ; 

On their entrance, I was awfully ſtruck with 
the preſence of their principal, with the elegance 
of his figure, the nobleneſs of his aſpect, and eaſe 
of his addreſs, and I felt myſelf drawn to him by a 
ſudden kind of inſtinRive attachment. 

My lord, ſays he, we come to wait upon you in 
the name of the very reſpectable body of the citi- 
zens of London; ſome infringements have been 
lately made on their city charter, and their firſt ap- 
_ plication is to your lordſhip, as they wiſh, above 
all others, to be obliged to you for their redreſs. , 
They 
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They have been very diſcreet, ſaid I, in their 
choice of an advocate. Their demands muſt be 


exorbitant, if they fail of ſucceſs while you are 


their ſolicitor. 

This paper proceeded he, contains a clear detail 
of their rights and the encroachments that have 
been made thereon, They are ſenſible of your 


lordſhip's intereſt with his majeſty and the miniſtry, 


and they humbly petition for your favour and 
happy influence in their behalf. 

Without papers, I replied, or any inducement 
fave that of your own requeſt, let me but know 
what I am to do, and I ſhall think myſelf truly 
honoured and obliged by your commands, 

My lord, he rejoined, I do not wiſh to betray 
you into any miſtaken or unmerited complailance, 
I am but a trader, a citizen of the lower order. 

I now felt myſelf bluſh' with ſhame and diſap- 
pointment; I reſented my being deceived by the 
dignity of his appearance ; and I was more parti- 
cularly piqued by the ſmile with which he cloſed 
his declaration, All confuſed, I looked down, and 
pretended to caſt my eye over the paper, in order 
to gain time for recollection. Having, at intervals, 
muttered a few words, ſuch as charters, grants, 
privileges, immunities, and ſo forth, I am not, ſaid 
I, an enemy to the lower ranks of men ; poor 
people muſt live, and their ſervice, as well as ſub- 
ordination is neceſſary to ſociety ; but I confeſs I 
was always fond of thoſe ſumptuary laws that con- 
fined the degrees of men to their reſpective depart- 
ments, and prevented mechanics from confounding 
themſelves with gentlemen. 

Vor, I, D My 
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My lord, ſays he, with the moſt eaſy and pro- 
voking unconcern, when you ſhall be plealed to 
look down from the ſuperiority of your ſtation, and 
to conſider things and perſons according to. their 
merits, you will not deſpiſe ſome, merely for being 
of ule to others. The wealth, proſperity, and im- 
portance of all this world is founded and erected 
on three living pillars, the TI LIE RN of the ground, 
the ManuracTtuRER and the Mtrcuant, Of 
theſe, the tiller is ſuppoſed to be the leaſt reſpect- 
able, as he requires the leaſt of genius, inventian, 
or addreſs ; and yet the plowman Triptolemus was 
worſhipped as a god; and the plowman Cincinnatus 
is {till held in as high eſteem as any peer of any 
realm, ſave that of Great-Britain. 

I have known, ſaid I, a mob of ſuch gods and 
dictators fomewhat dangerous at times. I muſt be 
free to tell you, miſter, that matters are much 
changed fince princeſſes kept ſheep, and the ſons 
of kings were cow-herds. The ranks and orders 
of men are now appointed and known, and one | 
department muſt not preſume to break in upon the 
other. My baker, barber, brewer, butcher, hatter, | 
hoſier, and taylor, are, unqueſtionably, of uſe, | 
though I have not the honour of being acquainted | 
with one of them: and, hitherto, I have deemed | 
it ſufficient to ſend my ſervants to entertain and | 
pay them their bills, without admitting them to a 
tete a tete, as at preſent. 

He now rejoined with a little warmth, My lord, 
we pardon your indelicacy, in conſideration of 
your error, The venerable body, now preſent, 

might 
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might be admitted to a tete a tete with the firſt 
eſtate of this kingdom, without any condeſcenſion 
on the part of majeſty, And, would you allow 
yourſelf to be duly informed, I ſhould ſoon make 
you ſenſible that we have actually done you the 
honour which we intended by this viſit, 

Permit me to repeat, that the wealth, . proſperity, 
and importance of every thing upon earth ariſes 
from the TIIIER, the MaxuracTtureR and the 
MERcnanrt; and that, as nothing is truly eſtimable, 
ſave in proportion to its utility, theſe are, conſe- 
quently, very far from being contemptible cha- 
raters, The tiller ſupplies the manufatturer, the 
manufacturer ſupplies the merchant, and the mer- 
chant ſupplies the world with all its wealth. It is 
thus that induſtry is promoted, arts invented and im- 
proved, commerce extended, ſuperfluities mutually 
vended, wants mutually ſupplied, that each man be- 
comes a uſeful member of ſociety, that ſocieties be- 
come further of advantage to each other, 'and that 
ſtares are enabled to pay and dignify their upper ſer- 
vants with titles, wo revenues, principalities and 
crowns, | 

The merchant, above all, is extenſive, conſider- 
able, and reſpectable by his occupation. It is he 
who furniſhes every comfort, convenience, and 
elegance of life ; who makes man to be literally 
the lord of the creation, and gives him an intereſt 
in whatever is done upon earth ; who furniſhes to 
each the product of all lands, and the labours of all 
nations; and thus knits into one family, and weaves 
into one web, the EY: and brotherhood of all 


mankind, 
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I have no i. J cried, to the high and 
mighty my lords the merchants, if each could be 
humbly content with the profits of. his profeſſion, 
without forming themſelves into companies, ex- 
cluſive of their brethren, our itinerant merchants 
and pedlars. I confeſs myſelf an enemy to the 
monopolies of your chartered companies and city 
corporations ; and I can perceive no evil conſe- 
quence to the public or the ſtate, if all ſuch aſſo- 
ciations were this inſtant diſſolved, 

Permit me, he mildly replied, once for all, to ſet 
your lordſhip right in this matter, I am ſenſible 
that the gentlemen of large landed properties are 
apt_to look upon themſelves as the pillars of the 
ſtate, and to conſider their intereſts and the intereſts 
of the nation, as very litile beholden or dependant 
on trade; though the fact is, that thoſe very gen- 
tlemen would loſe nine parts in ten of their yearly 
returns, and the nation nine tenths of her yearly 
revenues, if induſtry and the arts, (promoted as I 
ſaid by commerce) did not. raiſe the products of 
lands to tenfold their natural value. The manu. 
facturer, on the other hand, depends on the 
landed intereſt for nothing ſave the materials of his 
craft; and the merchant is wholly independent of 
all lands, or rather he is the general patron thereof, 
I muſt further obſerve to your lordſhip, that this 
beneficent profeſſion is by no means confined to 
individuals, as you would have it. Large ſocieties 
of men, nay mighty nations, may and have been, 
merchants, When ſocieties incorporate for ſuch a 


worthy purpoſe, they are formed as a fœtus within 


the 
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the womb of the mother, a conſtitution within the 
general ſtate or conſtitution ; their particular laws 
and regulations ought, always to be conformable. 
to thoſe of the national ſyſtem; and, in that caſe, 
ſuch corporations greatly conduce to the peace and 
good order of cities and large towns, and to the 
general power and proſperity of the nation, 

The ſeven United Provinces do not contain lands 
ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of one third of their 
inhabitants ; but they are a nation of merchants ; 
the world furniſhes them with an abundance of all 
good things; by commerce they have arrived at - 
empire; they have aſſumed to themſelves the prin- 
cipality of the ocean ; and, by being lords of the 
ocean, are in a meaſure become the proprietors of 
all lands, 

Avarice, my lord, may pile; robbery may 
plunder ; new mines may be opened ; hidden trea- 
ſures may be diſcovered ; gameſters may win caſh; 
conquerors may win kingdoms ; but all ſuch means 
of acquiring riches are tranſient and determinable. 
While induſtry and commerce are the natural, the 
living, the never-failing fountains, from hence 
the wealth of this world can alone be * to 
flow. | 

And can you, cried I, have the affrontery to in- 
ſinuate a preference of yourſelf, and your fellow 
cits, to your Britiſh nobles and princes, who de- 
rive their powers and dignities from the ſtedſaſt 
extent of their landed poſſeſſions? Was it by 
barter and bargain that our Edwards and Henrys 
atchieved their conqueſts on the Continent? or 
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was it by pedlars or mechanics, think you, that the 
fields of Creſſi, of Poitiers, and Agincourt, are 
rendered immortal? Go, I continued, ſeek elſe- 
where for redreſs of your inſignificant grievances ; 
we give little to ſturdy beggars, but nothing to ſaucy 
rivals. | | 

Wholly kindled by this invective, he caſt on me 
a fierce and menacing regard; and, with a ſevere 
accent, and a fide glance that ſhot fire: When 
courtiers (ſays he) acquire common fenſe, and lords 
ſhall have learned to behave themſelves like gen- 
tlemen, I may do ſuch a one the honour to acknow- 
ledge him for a brother, 

Your brother! exclaimed Mr, Meekly, your 
brother, my Lord ?—Yes Mr. Meekly, my brother, 
my amiable, my very amiable and honourable bro- 
ther, indeed. But turning contemptuouſſy from me, 
he inſtantly departed with his attending citizens. 

I ought to have followed, I ought to have ſtaid 
him. TI ſhould have fallen upon his neck: with 
my tears and careſſes I ſhould have wrung a pardon 
from him, and not have ſuffered him to leave me, 
till by my ſubmiſſions, I had obtained full forgive- 
neſs. This, indeed, was my firſt emotion; but the 
recollection of my long and unnatural neglect, my 
utter diſregard of his perſon and concerns, now ag- | 
gravated by my late inſults, perſuaded me that 2 
reconciliation on his part was impoſſible, 

1 remained diſconcerted, and greatly diſturbed, 
I felt with what tranfport I ſhould now have 
acknowledged, have courted, have claſped this 
brother to my boſom ; but my fancy repreſented 

hin 
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him as ice in my arms, as ſhrinking and turning 
from me with diſguſt and diſdain. At times, I 
formed a bundred ſchemes. toward recovering his 
affections; but again, rejecting theſe as ineſſectual, 
I endeavoured to conſole myſelf for his loſs, by 
conſidering his late demeanour as expreſſive of a 
diſpoſition inſufferably proud and overbearing. My 
heart indeed acknowledged how very lovely he 
was in his perſon ; but the ſupenority of his talents, 
and the refinement of his manners, gave him a 
diſtinction that was not altogether ſo grate ſul. 

All day I kept my apartment, in diſpleaſure at 
my brother, myſelf, and the world. The next 
morning I was informed, that, the moment he left 
me, he went to the miniſter, who engaged, at his 
inſtance, to have every grievance that he com- 
plained of redreſſed to their extent. That the mi- 
niſter had afterwards introduced him to his majeſty 
in full levee, that the king held him in long and 


familiar converſation, and that all the court was 


profuſe of their admiration anc praiſes of Mr. 
Clinton. 

This alſo was freſh matter of n to Now 
and mortification ta me. It was now evident that 
my brother's application. to me was intended, 
merely to do me peculiar honour; and, in return, 
ſaid I to myſelf, I have endeayoured to cover him 
with confuſion. and difgrace. Yet when. I under- 
ſtood that he had diſdained to. mention me as his 
brother, or of his blood; I alſo ſcorned to derive 
luſtre from any claim of affinity with him; and I 
further felt that I could not forgive him the re- 

proaches 


Proaches which he nee me to give un. | 
in his behalf. 

From that time I took great pains to ſuppreſs thoſe 
uneaſy ſenſations which the remembrance of him 
gave me. But after I had married and retired from 
the glare and buſtle of the world ; and more par- 
ticularly on the birth of my firſt child, when my 
heart had entered into a new ſphere of domeſtic 
feelings, this dear brother returned with double 
weight upon my mind. Yet this idea was no longer 
accompanied by envy or reſentment, but by an af- 
fectionate and ſweet, though paining remorſe, 

I wrote him a letter full of penitential ſubmiſ- 
ſions, and of tender and atoning prayers for pardon 
and reconcilement. But, alas, my meſſenger re- 
turned with tidings, that ſome years paſt, he had 
withdrawn from trade, had retired to France or 
Holland, had dropt all correſpondence, and that 
no one in England knew whether he was dead or 
alive. 

Ah, my brother, my dear brother! (1 would 
olten repeat to myſelf) has any reverſe of fortune 
happened to you, my brother? Perhaps ſome do- 

meſtic calamity, ſome heavy diſtreſs, and no brother 
at hand to conſole or ſhare your afflictions! Return 
to me, divide my heart, divide my fortune with 
me and mine ! Alas, wretch that I am, you know 
not that you have a brother, one deferving of that 
name. You know not that this boſom of flint is 
now humanized, and melted down in the fervour 
of affection towards you. You hate me, you 
5 me, my amiable brother ! How, how ſhall 

I make 
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I make you ſenſible that my heart is full of your 
image, of eſteem, of tendereſt love for my lovely 
Harry Clinton p 

I again ſent other meſſengers i in ſearch. of intel- 
ligence. I procured letters to the bankers and 


merchants of principal note abroad ; but all my 


ſolicitudes and enquiries were equally fruitleſs. 


The grief that this occaſioned, firſt taught me to 
reflect, and caſt a ſhade over the luſtre of every 
obje& about me, The world no more appeared as 
that world, which, formerly, had held out happi- 
neſs to either hand. I no longer beheld it through 
the perſpecti ves of curioſity or youthful defire ; 1 
had worn out all its gaieties; I had exhauſted all 
its delights; for me it had nothing more to promiſe 
or beſtow ; and yet I ſaw no better proſpect, no 
other reſource, 

Should I turn to religion, a little obſervation. 
taught me, that the deyotees themſelves were warm, 


in purſuit of objects of which I was tired; that 


they were {till ſubject to the paſſions and deſires of 


che world! and were no way to be diſtinguiſhed 


from other men, ſave by an unſociable reſerve, or 
gloomy caſt of countenance. 

May I venture to confeſs to you, Mr, Meekly, 
that, at times of my deſpondence, 1 dared to call 
the juſtice and wiſdom of Omnipotence into queſ- 
tion, Take this world, (ſaid I to myſelf) conſider 
it as it ſeems to ſtand, independent of any other, 
and no one living can aſſign a ſingle end or purpoſe, 
for which it could be made. Men are even as 


heir fellow inſeRs ; they riſe to liſe, and flutter 
abroad 
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abroad during the ſummer of their little ſeaſon ; 
then droop, die away, and are ſucceeded, and ſuc- 
ceeded in an inſignificant rotation. Even the firmeſt 
human eſtabliſhment, the beſt laboured ſyſtems of 
policy, can ſcarce boaſt a nobler fate, or a longer 
duration ; the mightieſt ſlates and nations periſh 
like individuals; in one leaf we' read their hiſtory, 
we admire their atchievements, we are intereſted 
in their ſucceſſes, but, proceed to the next, and no 
more than a name is left. The Ninevehs and Ba- 
bylons of Aſia are fallen, the Sparta and Athens 
of Greece are no more ; and the monuments that 
promiſed to endure to eternity, are eraſed hke the 
mount of ſand, which, yeſterday, the children 
caſt up on the ſhore. | 

When I behold this ſtupendous expanſe, ſo 
ſumptuouſly furniſhed with a profuſion of planets 
and luminaries, revolving in appointed courſes and 
diverſifying the ſeaſons; I ſee a work that is alto- 


gether worthy of a God. Again, when I deſcend 


to earth, and look abroad upon the infinite pro- 
ductions of nature, upon proviſions ſo amply 
anſwering to the wants of every living being, and 
on objects and organs ſo finely fitted to each other, 
I trace a complicated maze of wiſdom, bounty, and 
benevolence, But, when I ſee all theſe beauties 
and benefits counteracted by ſome adverſe and de- 
ſtrutive principle; when the heavens gather their 
clouds and roll their thunders above, and the carth 
begins to quake and open beneath us; when the 
air, that ſeemed ſo late to be the balm of life, grow 
pregnant with a variety of plagues and poiſons ; 

when 
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when life itſelf is found. to be no other than the 
ſtorehouſe of death, and that all vegetable and ani- 
mal ſyſtems include within their frame, the prin- 
ciples of inevitable diſtemper and diſſolution; 
when additional to all theſe natural miſchiefs, I 
conſider the extent and empire of moral evil upon 
earth; when IL behold the wretched periſhable 
ſhort lived animal, called man, for the value of 
ſome matter as tranſient as himſelf, ſtudious of the 
deſtruftion of his ſpecies ; when, not content with 
the evils that nature has entailed upon him, man 
exerts all his talents for multiplying and ſpeeding 
the means of perdition to man; when I ſee half 
the world employed in puſhing the other half from 

| the verge of exiſtence, and then dropping after in 
an endleſs ſucceſſion of malevolence and miſery ; I 
cannot poſſibly reconcile ſuch contraſts and contra- 
diftions to the agency, or even permiſſion, of the 
one over-ruling principle of goodneſs called Gop, 

Could not Omniſcience foreſee ſuch conſe- 
quences at creation ? Unqueſtionably, ſaid Mr, 
Meekly. 

Might he not have ordered matters ſo, as to have 
prevented the poſhbility of any degree of natural 
or moral evil in his univerſe ?—I think he might, 
my lord, Why did he not then prevent them ? to 
what end could he permit ſuch multiplied malevo- 
lence and miſery among his creatures ?—For ends, 
of certainly, my lord, infinitely worthy both of his 
n wiſdom and his goodneſs.— am deſirous it ſhould 
e 
* 


, 


be ſo; but cannot conceive, cannot reach the way 
or means of compaſſing ſuch an intention. 
Can 


- 
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Can you not ſuppoſe, ſaid Mr. Meekly, that evil 
may be admitted for accompliſhing more abundant 
good? May not partial and temporary miſery be 
Finally productive of univerſal, durable and un- 
changeable beatitude ? May not the univerſe, even 
now, be in the pangs of travail, of labour for ſuch 
a birth, ſuch a bleſſed conſummation ? 

It were, rejoined the earl, as our Shakeſpear 
ſays, it were indeed a conſummation devoutly to 
be wiſhed, But, might not Omnipotence have 
brought about a conſummation equally good, with- 
out any intervention of preceding evil ?—Had that 
been poſſible, my lord, it would unqueſtionably 
have been effected. But if certain relations ariſe 
between' God and his creatures, and between man 
and man, which could not ariſe ſave on the pre- 
vious ſuppoſition of evil, without which, indeed, 
neither the attributes of God' himfelf, nor the in- 
ſufficiency, dependance, or obligation of the crea- 
ture could have been duly diſcoverable throughout | 
eternity, then temporary evil becomes indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to the conſummation of the greateſt good. ; 

Your notion, exclaimed the earl, is great, amaz- 7 
ing, truly glorious, and every way worthy of à 
God who, in ſuch a caſe, would be infinitely | 
worthy of all worſhip! Is this the reaſon, Mr. 4 
Meekly, that what we all ſo earneſtly ſeek for is 
no where to be found, that no happineſs i is to be 
had upon earth? 

I do not ſay ſo, my lord; I think that a man, 
even on earth, may be durably, and exceedingly 


happy. 


What, 
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 - What, happy? durably, exceedingly happy 7 
repeated the earl. I was told that the experience 
of ages, that philoſophy and even divinity had 
agreed with Solomon in this, that all upon earth 
was vanity and vexation of ſpirit, If any enjoy 
happineſs, I am perſuaded, Mr. Meekly, that you 
yourſelf are the man. Your lips indeed ſay nothing 
of the matter, but neither your eyes nor your aſ- 
pect can refrain the expreſſion of ſome extraordi- 
nary peace that abides within. Oh, fay then, my 
dear, my eſtimable friend, by what means may a 
man arrive at happineſs ?—By getting out of him- 
* ſelf, my lord. 

le Out of himſelf, Mr. Meekly! you aſtoniſh me 
n greatly. A contradiction in terms, unnatural, impoſ- 
e- fible ?—God, himſelf, my lord, cannot make a man 
d, happy in any other way, either here or hereafter, 
n- It is, ſaid the earl, an eſtabliſhed maxim among 
a- all thinking men, whether divines or philoſophers, 
ut WH that SzLr-LOvE is the motive to all human actions. 
ly Do not all men, act agreeable to their own incli- 
nations ? Do they not act ſo or ſo, merely becauſe 


lecret principle or ſpring of action. One man is 
pleaſed to do good, another is pleaſed to do evil 
now, whence is it that each is pleaſed with put- 
poſes in their nature ſo oppeſite and irreconcile- 
able? Becauſe, the propenſities or motives to 
action, in each, are as oppoſite and irreconcileable 
as the actions themſelves; the one is prompted and 
Vor, I, E - - therefore 


az- ¶ it pleaſes them ſo to at? And is not this pleaſure 

aß the ſame motive in all ?—By no means, my lord. 

ely We muſt go a queſtion deeper, to diſcover the 
18 
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therefote pleaſed with his purpoſe of doing evil to 
others, through ſome baſe proſpect of intereſt re- 
dounding to himſelf; the other is prompted, and 
therefore pleaſed with his purpoſe of endangering 
his perſon or ſuffering in his fortune, through the 
| benevolent proſpect of the good that ſhall thereby 
redound to others. | 

Pleaſure is, itſelf, an effect, and not the cauſe; it is 
an agreeable ſenſation that ariſes, in any animal, on 
its meeting or contemplating an object that is ſuited 
to its nature. As far as the nature of ſuch an ani- 
mal is evil, evil objects affect it with pleaſure ; as 
far as the nature of ſuch an animal is good, the 
objects muſt be good whereby its N are 
excited. 

When Damon was ſentenced, by Dionyſius of 
Syracuſe, to die on ſuch a day; he prayed per- 
miſſion 1n the interim, to retire to his own country, 
to ſet the affairs of his diſconſolate family in order. 
This the tyrant intended moſt peremptorily to 
refuſe, by granting it, as he conceived, on the im- 
poſſible conditions of his procuring ſome one to 
remain, as hoſtage for his return, under equal for- 
feiture of life. Pythias heard the conditions, and 


inſtantly offered himſelf to durance in the place of 4 


his friend, and Damon was accordingly ſet at 
liberty. 

The king and all his courtiers were aſtoniſhed at 
this action, as they could not account for it on any 
allowed principles, 

Self-intereſt, in their judgment, was the ſole 
mover of human affairs; and they looked on virtue, 

friend{hip, 
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friendſhip, benevolence, and the like, as terms in- 
vented by the wiſe, to impoſe upon the weak. 
They, therefore, imputed this act of Pythias to the 
extravagance of his folly, to the defect of. head, 
merely, and no way to any virtue or quality of heart. 

When the day of the deſtined execution drew 
near, the tyrant had the curioſity to viſit Pythias in 
his dungeon. Having reproached him for the ſtu- 
pidity of his conduct, and rallied him, for preſum- 
ing that Damon, by his return, would prove as 
great a fool as himſelf; my lord, ſaid Pythias, with 
a firm voice and noble aſpect, I would it were poſ- 
ſible that I might ſuffer a thouſand deaths, rather 
than my friend ſhould fail in any article of his ho- 
nour. He cannot fail therein, my lord. I am as. 


confident of his virtue as I am of my own ex- 


iſtence. But, I pray, I beſeech the gods to pre- 
ſerve the life and integrity of my Damon together. 
Oppoſe him, ye winds! prevent the eagerneſs of 
his honourable endeavours! and ſuffer him not to 
arrive till, by my death, I have redeemed a life, of 
a thouſand times more conſequence, than my own, 
more eſtimable to his lovely wife, to. his precious 
little innocents, to his friends, to his country, Oh, 
leave me not to die the worſt of deaths in my 
Damon ! 

Dionyſius was confounded by the di gnity of theſe 
ſentiments, and by the manner in which they were 
uttered ; he felt his heart ſtruck by a ſlight ſenſe of 
invading truth, but it ſerved rather to perplex than 
to undeceive him. He heſitated, he would have 
ſpoken, but he looked down, and retired in ſilence. 

E 2 The 
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The fatal day arrived. Pythias was brought 


forth, and walked, amidſt the guard, with a ſerious 


but ſatisfied air, to the place of execution. 
Dionyſius was already there, He was exalted 


on a moving throne that was drawn by fix White 


horſes, and fat penſive and attentive to the de- 
meanour of the prifoner. 
Pythias came. He vaulted lightly on the ſcaf- 
fold ; and beholding for ſome time the apparatus of 
his death, he turned with a pleaſed countenance 
and addreſſed the aſſembly. 
My prayers are heard, he cried; you know, my 

friends, the winds have been contrary till yeſter- 
day. Damon could not come, he could not con- 
quer impoſſibilities; he will be here to-morrow, 
and the blood which is ſhed to-day ſhall have ran- 
fomed the life of my friend. Oh, could « eraſe 
from your boſoms every doubt, every mean ſuſpi- 
eion of the honour of the man for whom. I am 
about to ſuffer, I ſhould go to my death even as I 
would to my bridal. Be it ſufficient, in the mean 
time, that my friend will be found noble, that his 
truth is unimpeachable, that he will ſpeedily ap- 
prove it, that he 1s now on his way, hurrying on. 


But I haſte to prevent his ſpeed ; executioner, do 


your office, 


As he pronounced the laſt words a buzz began to 


ariſe among the remoteſt of the people. A diſtant 
voice was heard. The croud caught the words; 
and ſtop, ſtop the execution! was Nane by the 
whole aſſembly. 

| A. man 
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A man came at full ſpeed. The throng gave 
way to his approach. He was mounted on a ſteed 
of foam. In an inſtant he was off his horſe, on the 
ſcaffold, and held Pythias ſtraitly embraced. 

You are ſafe, he cried, you are ſafe, my friend, 
my beloved; the gods be praiſed, you are ſafe! I 
now have nothing but death to ſuffer, and I am 
delivered from the anguiſh of thoſe reproaches 
which I gave myſelf, for having * a liſe 
ſo much dearer than my own. 

Pale, cold, and half ſpeechleſs in the arms of his 
Damon, Pythias replied in broken accents,—fata} 
haſte !——cruel impatience !—-what envious powers 
have wrought impoſlibilities in your favour ?— 
But, I will not be wholly diſappointed—Since I 
cannot die to ſave, I will not ſurvive you. 

Dionyſius heard, beheld, and conſidered all with 
aſtoniſhment, His heart was touched. His eyes 
were opened ; and he could no longer refuſe his 
aſſent to truths ſo inconteſtably approved by facts. 

He deſcended from his throne. He aſcended the 
ſcaffold. Live, live, ye incomparable pair! he 
exclaimed, Ye have borne unqueſtionable teſti- 
mony to the exiſtence of virtue, and that virtue 


Jequally evinces the certainty of the exiſtence of 


a God to reward it, Live happy, live renowned! 
and, Oh, form me by your precepts, as ye have 
invited me by your example, to be worthy of the 
participation of ſo ſacred a friendſhip. 

You bring your arguments quite home, Mr, 
Meekly, ſaid the earl; the underſtanding cannot 
reject what the heart ſo ſenſibly feels, My ſoul” 

E 3 deeply 
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deeply acknowledges the exiſtence of virtue, with 
its eſſential difference from vice, and this difference, 
I acknowledge, muſt as neceſſarily be founded in 
the difference of the principles from whence they 
Proceed ; but what thoſe principles are I know 
not. | | 

Be pleaſed now to obſerve my lord, that the 
kingdom of heaven is moſt aptly compared to a 
tree bearing fruit and diffuſing odours, whoſe root 
is the PRINCIPLE of infinite benevolence, and 


- Whoſe branches are the bleſſed members, receiving 


confummate beatitude from the a& of communi- 
cation, 

I think, indeed, ſaid the earl, that I can form 
ſome ſort of a notion of ſuch a ſociety in heaven, 
But it would poſe you, Mr. Meekly, to exemplify 
your poſition from any body of men that ever were 
upon earth. 

Pray pardon me, my lord; this beatifying prin- 
ciple was inſtanced in the ſociety of the church of 
Jeruſalem, who had all things in common; who 
imparted their poſſeſſions to all men, as every man 
had need; and, thence, did eat their common 
bread with gladneſs and ſingleneſs of heart, praiſing 
God, and having favour with all people. 

You fay, my lord, you can form a notion of ſome 
ſuch excellence in heaven; but I can form no 
notion of any excellence more admirable, in heaven 
itſelf, that when a man, in his preſent ſtate of frail 
and depraved nature, overbears his perſonal fears 
of pain and mortality, and yields up his body to 
aſfured perdition, for public good, or for the ſake 
of thoſe whom it delighteth him to preſerve. 

| 85 I ſhall 
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1 ſhall paſs over antient inſtances and come nearer 
our own times, to exempliſy this diſregard of sI r, 
the vital ſource and principle of every virtue, in 
fix mechanics or craftſmen of the city of Calais, 

Edward the third, after the battle of Creſſy, laid 
ſiege to Calais. He had fortified his camp in fo 
impreg*able a manner, that all the efforts of France 
proved ineffectual to raiſe the ſiege, or throw ſuc- 
cours into the city. The citizens however, under 
the conduct of count Vienne their gallant governor, 
made an admirable defence. Day after day the 
Engliſh effected many a breach, which they re- 
peatedly expected to ſtorm by morning; but, when 
morning appeared, they wondered to behold new 
ramparts raiſed, nightly erefted. out of the ruins 
which the day had made. 

France had now put the fickle into her ſecond 
harveſt ſince Edward with his victorious army ſat 
down before the town. The eyes of all Europe 
were intent on the iſſue, The Engliſh made their 
approaches and attacks without remiſſion ; but the 
citizens were as obſtinate in repelling all their 
efforts, 

At length, famine did more for Edward than 
arms. After the citizens had devoured the lean 
carcaſes of their ſtarved cattle, they tore up old 
foundations in ſearch of vermin, They fed on 
boiled leather and the weeds of exhauſted gatdens, 
and a morſel of damaged corn was accounted matter 
of luxury, 

In this extremity they reſolved to attempt the 
chan s camp. They — ſallied forth; the 
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Engliſh joined battle; and, after a long and deſ- 
perate engagement, count Vienne was taken pri- 
foner ; and the citizens who ſurvived the In 
retired within their gates, 

On the captivity of the governor, the command 
devolved upon Euſtace Saint Pierre, the mayor of 
the town, a man of mean birth but of-exalted 
virtue, 

Euſtace now found himſelf under the ese 
of capitulating, and offered to deliver, to Edward, 
the city, with all the poſſeſſions and wealth of the 
inhabitants, provided he permitted them to depart 
with life and liberty, 

As Edward had long ſince expected to aſcend the 
throne of France, he was exaſperated, to the laſt 
degree, againſt theſe people, whole ſole valour had 
defeated his warmeſt hopes; he therefore deter- 

mined to take an exemplary revenge. He anſwered, 
that they all deſerved capital puniſhment, as obſtie 
nate traitors to him, their ſovereign. That, how- 
ever, in his wonted clemency, he conſented to 
_ pardon the plebeians, provided they would deliver 

up to him fix of their principal citizens, with 
halters about their necks, as victims of due atone- 
ment for that ſpirit of rebellion with which they 
had inflamed the vulgar herd. | 

All the remains of this deſolate city were con- 
vened in the great ſquare, ' and, expected with 
beating hearts the ſentence of their conqueror. | 

When Sir Walter Mauny had declared his meſ- 
fage, pale diſmay was impreſſed on every face. 
Each looked upon death as his own inevitable lot ; 

for, 
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for, how ſhould they deſire to be faved at the price 
propoſed ? Whom had they to deliver ſave parents, 
brothers, kindred, or valiant neighbours who had 
ſo often expoſed their lives in their defence ? To a 
long and dead ſilence deep ſighs and groans ſuc- | 
ceeded ; till Euſtace St. Pierre, getting up to a little 
eminence, thus addreſſed the aſſembly. 

My friends, we are brought to great ſtraits this 
day. We muſt either ſubmit to the terms of our 
« cruel conqueror; or yield up our tender infants, 
> our wives and chaſte daughters to the bloody and 
t ce and brutal luſts of the ſoldiery. | 

“% We well know what the tyrant intends; by? his 
e e ſpecious offers of mercy, It will not ſatiate his 
t © vengeance to make us miſerable, he would alſs 
d „ make us criminal, he would make us con- 

% temptible; he will grant us Hife on no condition, 
« fave that of our being unworthy of it. 

© Look about you, my friends, and fix your 
eyes on the perſons, whom you wiſh to deliver 

4 up as the victims of your own ſafety. Which 
« of theſe would ye appoint to the rack, the axe 
“e or the halter? Is there any here who has not 
* watched for you, who has not fought for you, 
“ who has not bled for you? who through the 
length of this fiege, has not ſuffered fatigues and 
& miſeries, a thouſand times worſe than death, that 
you and yours might ſurvive to days of peace 
and proſperity? Is it your preſervers, then, 

whom you would deſtine to deſtruction? You 
* will not, you cannot do it. Juſtice; honour, 
humanity make ſuch a treaſon impoſſible. 
«© Where 
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- © expedient left; a gracious, an excellent, a God- 
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ee Where then is our reſource? Is there any ex- 
«© pedient left, whereby we may avoid guilt on the 
“ one hand, or the deſolation of a ſacked city on 
te the other? There is, my friends, there is one 


« like expedient! Is there any here to whom 
6“ virtue is dearer than life? Let him offer himſelf 
« for the ſafety of his people! he ſhall not fail of 
&« a bleſſed approbation from that Power, who of- 
+ fered up his only ſon for the ſalvation of man- 
« kind.“ 

He ſpoke—but an univerſal ſilence enſued. Each 
man looked around for the example of that virtue 
in others, which all wiſhed to approve in them- 
ſelves, though they wanted the reſolution, 

At length Saint Pierre reſumed “ It had been 
& baſe in me, my fellow citizens, to propoſe any 
© matter of damage to others, which I myſelf had 
© not been willing to undergo, But I held it un- 
& generous to deprive any man of that eſtimation 
„% which might attend a firſt offer, on ſo ſignal an 
& occaſion. For I doubt not but there are many 
te here as ready, nay more zealous of this martyr- 
« dom than I can be, however modeſty may with 
t hold them from being foremoſt in exhibiting WM 
their merits. | 

Indeed, the ſtation, to which the captivity of 
& lord Vienne has unhappily raiſed me, imparts a 
6“ right to be the firſt in giving my life for your 
& ſakes. I give it freely, I give it a ; who 


comes next?“ N . 
Your 
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Your ſon! exclaimed a youth, not yet come to 
maturity... Ah, my child! cried Saint Pierre, 1 
« am, then, twice ſacrificed, —But, no—T have 
& rather begotten thee a ſecond time, —Thy years 
« are few, but full, my ſon ; the victim of virtue 
„ has reached the utmoſt purpoſe and goal of mor- 
« tality, Who next, my friends? — This is the 
* hour of heroes,” — Your kinſman, cried John de 
Aire! your kinſman, cried James Wiſſant! your 
kinſman, cried Peter Wiſflant !—Ah, exclaimed Sir 
Walter Mauny, burſting into tears, why was I not 
a citizen of Calais? 

The ſixth victim was ftill wanting, but was 
quickly ſupplied, by lot, from numbers who were 
now emulous of ſo ennobling an example. 

The keys of the city were then delivered to Sir 
Walter. He took the ſix priſoners into cuſtody. 
He ordered the gates to be opened, and gave charge 
to his attendants to conduct the remaining citizens, 
W with their families, through the camp of the 
Engliſh, 

Before they departed, however, they defired 
permiſſion to take their laſt adieu of their deli- 
verers. What a ſcene! they crouded with their 
Vives and children about Saint Pierre and his fellow 
priſoners. They embraced, they clung around, 
Wthey fell proſtrate before them. They groaned, 
they wept aloud; and the joint clamour of their 
mourning pafſed the gates of the city, and was 
heard throughout the camp. | 

The Engliſh, by this time, were appriſed of 
what paſſed within Calais, They heard the voice 
of 
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of lamentation, and their ſouls were touched with 
compaſſion : each of the ſoldiers prepared a portion 
of their own victuals to entertain the half famiſhed 
inhabitants; and they loaded them with as much 
as their preſent weakneſs was able to bear, in order 
to ſupply them with {ſuſtenance by the way, 

At length, Saint Pierre and his fellow victims 
appeared under the conduct of Sir Walter and a 
guard. All the tents of the Engliſh were inſtantly 
emptied. The foldiers poured from all parts and 
arranged themſelves on each fide, to behold, to 
admire this little band of patriots, as they paſſed. 
They bowed to them on all ſides. They murmured 
their applauſe of that virtue which they could not 
but revere, even in enemies. And they regarded 
thoſe ropes, which they had voluntarily aſſumed 
about their necks, as enſigns of greater dignity than 
that of the Britiſh garter. 

As ſoon as they had reached the preſence, 
Mauny ! ſays the monarch, are theſe the principal 
inhabitants of Calais? They are, ſays Mauny, they 
are not only the principal men of Calais; they are 
the principal men of France, my lord, if virtue 
Has any ſhare in the act of ennobling. Were they 
delivered peaceably, ſays Edward; was there no 
reſiſtance, no commotion among the people? Not 
in the leaſt, my lord; the people would all have 
periſhed, rather than have delivered the leaſt of 
theſe to your majeſty. They are ſelf-deliyered, 
{elf-devoted, and come to offer up their ineſtimable 
heads as an ample equivalent for the ranſom ot 
thouſands, 

Edward 
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Edward was ſecretly piqued at this reply, but he 
ſuppreſſed his reſentment, Experience, ſays he, 
hath ever ſhewn that lenity only ſerves to invite 
people to new crimes, Severity, at times, is in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to awe ſubjects into ſubmiſ- 
fon, Go, he cried to an officer, lead theſe men 
to execution. Your rebellion, continued he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to Saint Pierre, your rebellion 
againſt me, the natural heir of your crown, is 
highly aggravated by your preſent preſumption and 
affront of my power. We have nothing to aſk of 
your majeſty, ſaid Euſtace, ſave what you cannot 
refuſe us.—What is that ?—Your eſteem, my lord, 
ſaid Euſtace, and went out with his companions. 

At this inſtant a ſound of triumph was heard 
throughout. the camp. The queen had juſt arrived, 
with a powerful reinſorcement of thoſe gallant fol- 
diers, at the head of whom ſhe had conquered 
Scotland, and taken their king captive, 

Sir Walter Mauny flew to receive her majeſty, 


| and briefly informed her of the particulars reſpect- 


ing the ſix victims. 

As ſoon as ſhe had been welcomed by Edward 
and his court, ſhe deſired a private audience. My 
lord, ſaid ſhe, the queſtion I am to enter upon is 
not touching the lives of a few mechanics ; it re- 
ſpects a matter, more eſtimable than the lives of 
all the natives of France, it reſpects the honour of 
the Engliſh nation, it reſpeRs the glory of my Ed- 
ward, my huſband, my king, 

You think you have ſentenced fix of your 
enemies to death, No, my lord, they have ſen- 

Vor. I, F tenced 
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tenced themſelves, and their execution would be 
the execution of their own orders, not the orders 
of Edward, | 

They have behaved themſelves worthily, they 
have behaved themſelves greatly; I cannot but 
reſpe&, while I envy them, for leaving us no ſhare 
in the honour of this action, ſave that of granting 
a poor, an indiſpenſable pardon, 

I admit they have deſerved every thing that is 
evil at your hands. They have proved the moſt 
inveterate of your enemies. They alone have with- 
ſtood the rapid courſe of your conqueſts, and have 
with-held from you the crown to which you were 
born. Is it therefore that you would indulge their 
ambition, and enwreath them with everlaſting 
glory ? 

But, if ſuch a death would exalt mechanics over 
the fame of the moſt illuſtrious heroes, how would 
the name of my Edward, with all his triumphs, be 
tarniſhed! Would it not be faid that magnanimity 
and virtue are grown odious in the eyes of the mo- 
narch of Britain? and that the objects, whom he 
deſtines to the puniſhment of felons, are the very 
men who deſerve the eſteem of mankind ? The 
ſtage on which they ſhould ſuffer, would be to 
them a ſtage of honour, but a ſtage of ſhame to 
Edward, an indelible diſgrace to his name, 

No, my lord. Let us rather diſappoint theſe 
| burghers, who wiſh to inveſt themſelves with 
glory at our expence. We cannot, indeed, wholly 
deprive them of the merit of a ſacrifice ſo nobly 
Intended, but we may cut them ſhort of their de- 

fires; 
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fires; in the place of that death by which their 
glory would be conſummate, Jet us bury them 
under gifts; we ſhall thereby defeat them of that 
popular opinion which never fails to attend thoſe 
who ſuffer in the caufe of virtue, 

I am convinced; you have prevailed ; be it fo, 
cried Edward, prevent the execution ; have them 


inſtantly before us! 


They came, when the queen, with an aſpect and 
accents diffuſing ſweetneſs, thus beſpoke them. 

Natives of France, and inhabitants of Calais, ye 
have put us to vaſt expence of blood and treaſure 
in the recovery of our juſt and natural inheritance; 
but you acted up to the beſt of an erroneous judg- 
ment, and we admire in you that valour by which 
we are ſo long kept out of our rightful poſſeſſions. 

You noble burghers, you excellent citizens! 
though you were tenfold our enemies, we can feel 
nothing on our part, ſave reſpect and affection for 
you. You have been ſufficiently tried. We looſe 
your chains; we ſnatch you from the ſcaffold ; and 
we thank you for that leſſon of humiliation which 
you teach us, when you ſhew us that excellence is 
not of blood, of title, or ſtation ; that virtue gives 
a dignity ſuperior to that of kings ; and that thoſe, 
whom the Almighty informs with ſentiments like 
yours, are raiſed above all human diſtinctions. 

You are free to depart to your kinsfolk, your 
countrymen, to all thofe whoſe lives and liberties 
you have fo nobly redeemed, provided you refuſe 
not to carry with you the due tokens of our 
eſteem. 
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Vet, we would rather bind you, to ourſelves, by 
every endearing obligation; and ſor this purpoſe, 
we offer to you your choice of the giſts and ho- 
hours that Edward has to beſtow. Rivals for 
fame, but always friends to virtue, we wiſh that 
England were entitled to call you her ſons, 

Ah my country, exclaimed Saint Pierre, it is now 
that I tremble for you! Edward could only win 
your cities, but Philippa conquers hearts, 

Brave Saint Pierre, ſaid the queen, wherefore 
look you fo dejected ?—Ah madam ! replied Saint 

Pierre, when I meet with ſuch another opportunity 
of dying, I ſhall not regret that I ſurvived this day. 
Here a long pauſe enfued. At length the earl 
recollected himſelf, Mr. Meekly, ſaid he, you 
have now proved to me your poſition, more con- 
vincingly, than all 'the powers of ratiocination 
could do. While you related the ſtory of thoſe 
divine citizens, I was imperceptibly ſtolen away, 
and won entirely from ſelf, I entered into all 
their intereſts, their paſſions and affections; and 
was wrapt, as it were, into a new world of delight- 
ful ſenſibilities. Is this what you call virtue? What 
you call happineſs ? 
A good deal of it, my lord. There are but two 
ſorts of wills in the univerſe; the will of in- 
finite wiſdom, of infinite benevolence, going forth 
in beauty and beatitude on all creatures; and the 

will of the creature, deſiring, attracting, envying, 
coveting, and rending all things from all, to its 
own intereſt, In the firſt will ſubſiſts all poſſible 


good, from the ſecond ariſes all poſſible evil; and 
, did 
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did not the firſt will in ſome meaſure, inform and 
meliorate the ſecond, the will of every creature 
would be an Iſhmael, his hand would be againſt 
every one, and every one's hand againſt him; and 
there would be nothing but ſtrife and diſtraction, 


| hatred, horror, and miſery throughout the creation. 


Hence it follows, that, as there is but one will 
from eternity, infinitely wiſe to diſcern what is beſt 
throughout the univerſe, infinitely good to defire 


the accompliſhment of what is beſt, and infinitely 


powerful to put what is beſt in execution ; every 
will that is not informed by this ov wilt, muſt 
of neceſſity act in ignorance, in blindneſs, and 
error. 


At this inſtant a meſſenger arrived on the ſpur, 
He brought word to Mr, Meekly that his friend 


Mr. Huſbands was taken ſuddenly ill, and earneſtly 


requeſted to ſee him directly; whereupon Mr, 
Meekly, who preferred any matter of charity to all 
other conſiderations, immediately got up, made a 
hlent bow, and vaniſhed, | 
To return to our hero. As ſoon as he was new 
rigged, he preſſed for another viſit to his patron, 
who received him with accuſtomed tenderneſs, but 
greatly wondered at his peaſant dreſs. Nurſe then 
recited to him the whole adventure of the frittered 
robeings, Whereat the old gentleman in a manner 
devoured him with the eagerneſs of his careſſes. 
When nurſe and Harry were departed, he called 


to him his old domeſtic. James, ſaid he, with a 


tear yet ſtanding in his eye, I can no longer live 
without the company of this dear child ; baſten 
F 3 therefore, 
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are you going? Why, home, where ſhould we 


have you been doing, ſays the lord? Gueſs, ſays 
the boor. Is it nuts that you have got in that bag, 
| demanded the lord? Aſk, To-morrow : anſwered 


(3 


therefore, the orders I have already given you, and 
let all things be in readineſs for the firſt opportu- 
nity, The domeſtic, who had caught the filent 
habit of his maſter, with a bow, aſſented, and 
retired, 

Autumn was now advanced, and lord Dicky, 
with his brother, a number of little aſſociates, and 
an attending footman, got leave to go to the copſe 
a nutting. As the children were perfectly ac- 
quainted with the way, the ſervant deſired to ſtay 
behind a while, in order to provide hooks for pul- 
ling down the branches. This was granted, and 
forth they all iſſued in high chat and ſpirits, 

The copſe lay at ſome diſtance, on one fide of 
the park behind the manſion houſe; but, when 
they had nearly approached the place of their de- 
ftination, Harry miſſed a garter, and promiſing 
ſpeedily to rejoin his companions, went back to 
ſeek it. 

In the mean time his aſſociates, on Wen aa the 
wood, met with another little poſſe of the village 
fry, who were on their return, one of whom car- 
ried a bag of nuts that ſeemed bulkier than the 
bearer, So, gentlemen, ſays lord Dicky, where 


go ? ſays a little boor, ſullenly. And, pray, what 


the boor. Sirrah, ſays Dicky, a little provoked, 
how dare you to come and pull nuts here, without 
our leave ? Why, as for that, maſter Dicky, replied 
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the other, I know you well enough, and I would 


not aſk your leave, and you were twenty lords, not 
I, Sirrah, ſays Dicky, I have a great mind to take 
your nuts from you, and to give you as good a beat- 
ing into the bargain, as ever you got in your life. 
As for that, maſter Dicky, coolly anſwered the 


villager, you muſt do both or neither. Here I lay 


down my nuts between us; and now come any two 
of your watergruel regiment, one down the other 
come on, and if I do not give you your belly-fulls, 
why then take my nuts and welcome, to make up 
the want, 

This gallant invitation was accepted on the ſpot. - 
Lord Richard choſe his companion in arms, and 
both appeared quite fluſh and confident of victory. 
For, though neither of them had been verſed in the 
gymnaſtic exerciſes, they did not want courage, 
and they knew that the challenger was their infe- 
rior in ſtrength and in years, 

But, unhappily for theſe two champions wy que 
lity, Tommy Truck, their adverſary, had, like 
Harry, been a bruiſer, from two years old and up- 
ward, and was held in veneration, as their chief, 
by many who were his ſuperiors in age and ſtature. 

Lord Richard began the aſſault, but was down in 
a twinkling. To him his friend ſucceeded, but 
with no better fortune. A ſwing or trip of Tom- 
my's ſent them inſtantly, as Alcides fent Antæus, 


to gather ſtrength from their mother earth. And 
though theſe ſummer heroes, like the young Roman 
nobility at the battle of Pharſalia, were ſorely in- 
tent on defending their pretty faces from annoy- 


ance, 


WF 3 
ance, yet Tommy at the third turn had bloodied 
them both, 
Harry, who was now on his return, perceived 
the engagement, and running up, and ruſhing be- 
tween the combatants, interpoſed with a voice of 
authority, and parted the fray. 
Having enquired, and duly informed himſelf of 
the merits of the caſe, he firſt turned him to lord 
Richard, and ſaid, Oh brother Dicky, brother 
Dicky, you ought not to hinder poor boys from 
pulling a few dirty nuts, what ſignifies them ? 
Then, turning to the challenger, his old acquain- 
tance; Tommy, ſays he, did you know that Dicky 
was my brother? Yes, ſays Tommy, rudely, and 
what though if I did? Oh, nothing at all, ſays 
Harry, but I want to ſpeak with you, Tommy, 
Whereupon he took the conqueror under the arm, 
and walked away with him, very lovingly in all 
appearance, looking about to take care that none of 
the boys followed him, 
Mean time the little gentry threw out their in- 
 vettives in profuſion, againſt our departed hero, 
I think, fays one, that maſter Harry had as much 
to blame in Tommy as lord Dicky. Ay, ſays 
another, one would think he might as well have 
taken his brother's part, as that blackguard's, In- | 
deed, it was very naughty of him, ſays a third, 
For my part, ſays a fourth, I will never have any 
thing more to fay to him. | 
While thus they vilified their late friend, he and: 
his fellow champion walked arm in arm, in a ſullen 0 
filence, Till, coming to a ſmall opening, in a ſe- 0 
creted 
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creted part of the wood, Harry quitted his com- 
panion, defired him to ſtrip, and inſtantly caſt 


aſide his own hat, coat, and waiſtcoat, Why 


ſhould I ſtrip, ſays Tommy ? To box, ſays Harry. 
Why ſhould you box with me, Harry ? Sure I did 


not ſtrike you, ſays Tom. Yes, Sir, replied our 


hero, you ſtruck me when you ſtruck Dicky, and 


knew that he was my brother. Nay, Harry, cried - 


Tom, if it. is fight you are for, I will give you 
enough of it, I warrant you. 

Tom was about eight months older than Harry, 
his equal in the praftice of arms, and much the 
ſtronger. But Harry was full as tall, and his mo- 


tions quicker than thought, prevented the ward of 


the moſt experienced adverſary, 

Together they ruſhed like two little tygers. At 
once they ſtruck and parried, and watching every 
open, they darted their little fiſts, like engines at 
each other, But Tom, marking the quickneſs, and 
feeling the ſmart of Harry's ſtrokes, ſuddenly leapt 
within his arms, bore him down to the earth, and 
triumphantly gave him the firſt riſing blow. 

Harry roſe, indignant, but warned, by the 
ſtrength of his adverſary, to better caution, He 
now fought more aloof, and as Tom preſſed upon 
him, he at once guarded, ſtruck, and wheeled, 
like an experienced cock, without quitting the pit 
of honour, 

Tom finding himſelf wholly foiled by this Par- 
thian method of combat, again ruſhed upon his 
enemy, who was now aware of the ſhock. They 
cloſed, they grappled, they caught each other by 


the 
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the ſhoulders, joined head to head, and breaſt to 
breaſt, and ſtood like two pillars, merely ſupported 
by their bearing againſt one another. Again they 
ſhifted the left arm, caught each other about the 
neck, and cuffed and punched at face and en 
without mercy; till Tom, impatient of this lengt 
of battle, gave Harry a ſide ſwing, and Harry giv- 
ing Tom a trip at the ſame time, they fell ſide by 
ſide together upon the earth. 

They roſe and retreated, to draw breath, as by 
mutual conſent. They glared on one another with 
an eye of vindictive apprehenſion. For neither of 
them could now boaſt of more optics than Poly- 
phemus ; and, from their forehead to their ſhoes, 
they were in one gore of blood. 

Again they flew upon each other, again they 
ſtruck, foined, and defended, and alternately 
preſſed on and retreated in turns, till Harry, ſpying 
an open, darted his fiſt like a ſhot, into the remain- 
ing eye of his enemy, Tom, finding himſelf in 
utter darkneſs, inſtantly ſprung upon his foe, and 
endeavoured to grapple; but Harry, with equal 
agility avoided the ſhock, and traverſing here and 
there beat his adverſary at pleaſure ; till Tom cried 
out, I yield, I yield, Harry, for cannot ſee to 
fight any more. 

Then Harry took Tom by the hand and led him 
to his cloaths, and having aſſiſted him to dreſs, he 
next did the ſame friendly office to himſelf. Then, 
arm in arm, they returned much more loving, in 
reality, than they ſet out, having been beaten into 
a true reſpect and affection for each other. 


Some 


1 


Some time before this, the footman had joined 
his young lord, with the feveral implements requi- 
ſite for nutting. They had already pulled down 
great quantities; the young quality had ſtuffed their 
pockets, and the little plebeians, who had aſſiſted, 
were now permitted to be buſy in gathering up the 
refuſe. When all, turning at the cry of there's 
Harry, there's Tom, they perceived our two cham- 
pions advancing leiſurely, but hand in n as 
friends and brothers. 

They had left their cloaths unbuttoned for the 
benefit of the cooling air; and as they approached, 
their companions were frozen into aſtoniſhmeitt, at 
the ſight of their, two friends all covered with 

crimſon. 

They were neither able to advance to meet them, 
nor to ſpeak, when they arrived. Till lord Dicky 
firſt enquired into this bloody cataſtrophe, and 
Harry remaining wholly ſilent on the ſubje& ; blind 
Tommy cried out, why, . maſter Dicky, the truth 
is, that Harry beat me, becauſe I beat you. Then 
Dicky, feeling a ſudden guſh of gratitude and af- 
fection riſing up in his boſom, looked wiſhfully 
on his brother, and ſaid, with a plaintive voice, 
Oh brother Harry, brother Harry, you are ſadly 
hurt; and, turning about, he began to weep moſt 
bitterly, But Harry ſaid, Shaw ! Brother Dicky, 
do not cry man, 1 do not matter it of the head 
of a braſs pin. Then turning to the footman, 
with Tom ſtill in tis hand, he cried, Here, John, 
take that bag of nuts aud poor blind Tommy to my 
mamma's, and teil daddy that I deſire him to ſee 
them both ſafe home, . 


The; 
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The young gentlemen were, now, upon their 
return; and, as they approached the houſe, they 
crouded about Harry to keep him from being ſeen, 
till he took an opportunity of ſlipping away and 
ſtealing up to his chamber. He now grew {tiff and 
ſore, and his nurſe, having got an intimation of 
what had happened, hurried up to him, and wept 
over him with abundant tears of cordial affection. 
She ftrait undreſſed, and put him to bed; and, 
having ordered ſome white-wine whey, of which 
ſhe made him drink plentifully, ſhe, alſo, un- 
dreſſed, and went to bed to him, and Harry, caſting 
his little arm about her neck, and putting his 
head in her boſom, was faſt in a twinkling. 

By this, Johm had returned from the execution 


; of his commiſſion, He had been fully apprized by 


Tommy, on the road, of all the circumſtances ; 
and, going to his lord and lady, he gave them the 
whole detail, occaſionally expatiating on Harry's 
courage, his proweſs, his honour, and his gene- 
roſity. They could, now, no longer forbear in- 
dulging themſelves with the fight of a child, in 
whom they held themſelves honoured, above all 


titles. They ſtole, gently, up ſtairs; and having 


got a peep at Harry, and obſerving that he was faſt 
aſleep, they ſtole, as ſoftly, back again, each in- 
wardly exulting in their glorious boy, | 

Our hero was ſcarce recovered from his wounds 
and bruiſes, When, he met a little beggar boy, at 
the hall door, half naked, and ſhivering with cold, 


His heart was inſtantly touched with wonted com- 
| Paſſion; and, taking him by the hand, what is 


2 your 
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your name, my poor little boy, ſays Harry ? Neddy, 
Sir, ſays the child. And where is your daddy and 
mammy ? Oh, Sir, anſwered Ned, I have no daddy 
nor mammy in the world wide, Do not cry, do 
not cry, ſays Harry. I have ſeveral daddies and 
mammies, and I will give you one or two of them, 
But, where did you leave your clothes, Neddy ? I 
have not any, Sir, replied the child, Well well, 
it does not matter, Neddy, for I have more. clothes, 
too, ſays Harry, So, taking him again by the 
hand, he led him up to his apartment, without 
being perceived of any; and, helping him to ſtrip, 
he ran to his cloſet for the ſhirt which he had laſt 
thrown off, and put it on the new comer with 
equal haſte and delight. He, next, ran for the 
entire ſuit that his bearded dada had given him, 
and, having helped, and ſhewn him how to put 
on the breeches, he drew on the ſtockings and 
ſhoes with his own hands, To theſe ſucceeded the 
coat and waiſtcoat ; and Ned was, now, full as 
well rigged as his beneſactor. 
Never had our hero enjoyed himſelf ſo highly, 
as while he was thus employed. When he had 
finiſhed his operations, he chuckled and ſmiled, 
turned Ned, round and round, walked here and 
there about him, and was as proud of hitn, as if he 
had been of his own making. | 

He now, again, became thoughtful, forecaſting 
in his mind the particulars that might further be 
requiſite for the accommodation of his gueſt : for 
he was grown too fond of him to think of parting 
ſuddenly, He then recolle&ed an adjoining lum- 
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| ber-room, and, taking Ned with him, they found 


a little old mattraſs, which, with united ſtrength 
they dragged forth, and lodged in a convenient 
corner of the cloſet, To this they added a pair of 
old blankets, and Harry, having ſpread them for 
Ned's repole, in the beſt manner he was able, 
aſked his dependent if he was yet hungry, Yes, 
very, very hungry indeed, Sir, cried Ned. No 
ſooner ſaid, than Harry flew down to the kitchen, 
and looking about, and ſpying a large porringer of 
milk and a luncheon of bread, that one of the ſer. 
vants had provided for a young favourite of their 


own, he ſeized upon them like a hawk, and haſten- 


ing again to his chamber, delivered them to Neddy, 
who, already, had half devoured them with his 
eyes. Ned, inſtantly, fell to with the rapture of a 
cormorant, or any rapture that can be ſuppoſed leſs 
than that of his friend Harry. 

For a few days, Harry kept his dependent ſhut 
up in his chamber, or cloſet, without the privity 
of any of the family, except nurſe, to whom he 
had revealed the affair under the ſeal of the ſtricteſt 
ſecreſy. | 

But, on a croſs day, Suſy, the houſe-maid, having 
entered with a new broom into our hero's apart- 
ment, perceived, in a corner, the tattered depoſite 
of Ned's original robings, and, lifting them, at a 


cautious diſtance, with a finger and thumb, ſhe 


perceived, alſo, as many other philoſophers have 


done, that there is no part of this globe which is 


not peopled with nations of animals, if man had 
but attention, and optics duly accommodated to 
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the viſion. She dropt the living garment, as though 
ſhe had taken up a burning horſe ſhoe ; and was, 
inſtantly, peopled, by her prolific imagination, 
with tribes of the ſame ſpecies from head to foot, 
In this fit of diſguſt, Suſy happened, unſortu- 
nately, to ſtep into the cloſet, and ſpyed Ned in a 
dark corner, where he had ſquatted and drawn 
himſelf up to the ſize of a hedge-hog. She imme-+ 
diately flew at him, and dragged him forth to the 
light, She queſtioned him, with a voice of im- 
placable authority, and Ned, with humble tears, 
confeſſed the whole adventure. But Suſy, no way 
melted, exclaimed, what, firrah, have you, and 
your maſter Harry, a mind to breed an aſſection in 
the houſe? I will remit of no ſuch doings, for 1 
have an-utter converſion to beggar-brats and ver- 
mil, She then commanded him to bundle up his 
old rags, and, driving him down ſtairs before her, 
ſhe diſmiſſed him from the hall-door with a pair of 
ſmart boxes on each ſide of his head, and ordered 
him never more to defend her fight. 
Poor Ned went weeping and wailing, from the 
door, when who ſhould he ſee, at about fifty paces 
diſtant, but his beloved patron Harry, who had 
been cutting a ſwitch from the next hedge, To him 
he ran, with precipitation, Harry, touched with 
a compaſſion not free from refentment, to ſee his 
favourite in tears, demanded the cauſe of his appa- 
rent diſtreſs, which Ned truly related. Our hero, 
thereupon, became thoughtful; and, judging that 
Suſy had not afted thus without authority, 
Come Neddy, ſays he, do not cry, my man; I 
oy | G 2 | will 
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will bring you, that I will, to my own dear dada, 


and he will welcome and love you, for my ſake, 
Then making his way through a ſmall breach in 
the neighbouring hedge, ordered Ned to follow 
him, and flew acrofs the held, in a direct line to 
his patron's. 

The old gentleman ſaw him approaching and 
gave ſign to his ancient domeſtic, who withdrew 
with precipitation, He received and careſſed our 
hero with more than uſual tranſport, and who, my 
dear, ſays he, is this pretty little boy that you have 
got with you ? Harry, then ſetting his perſon forth 


with an action and ardour that determined to pre- 


vail, made the following oration, 

Why, dada, I muſt tell you as how this poor 
little boy, for he is a very poor little boy, and his 
name is Neddy, Sir, and he has no friend in the 
wide world but you and I, Sir; and, ſo Sir, as I 


was telling you he comes to the door, crying ſadly 


for cold and hunger, and he would have pitied 
eyery body, for he had no clothes, nor daddy nor 
mammy at all, Sir, and I had a many of them, and 
that was not fair, you know, Sir. And fo, I takes 
Him up ſtairs, and I puts the clothes upon him, 
that you gave me when 1 was a poor little boy, 
Sir; for no body had to ſay to them, but you and 
J, Sir; and I knew that you would pity poor little 
Neddy, more than I pitied him myſelf, Sir. And 
fo; dada, they takes my poor little Neddy to day, 


and boxed him, and turned him out of doors; and 


ſo I meets him crying and roaring, and fo, you 
know, Sir, as how J had nothing to do, but to 
| | \& b rin 8 
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bring him to you, Sir, or to ſtay, and oF with him 
for company, Sir, ; 

Here, orator Harry ceaſed to ſpeak, except by 
his tears, which he could no longer reſtrain. But, 
his patron took him in his arms, and kiſſed the 
drops from both eyes, and ſaid, De not cry, my 
darling, for I am yours, my Harry, and all that L 
have is yours, and, if you had brought a whole re- 
giment of poor little Neddies, with you, they 
ſhould be all welcome to me, for your fake, my 
Harry. 

Then Harry ſprung up and caught his patron 
about the neck, ſo that it was ſome time before the 
old gentleman could get looſe. But Harry, ſays 
he, I am going juſt now to leave this country; will 
you and your man Neddy come along with me ? 
Over the world wide, Dada, ſays Harry, Having 
thus ſpoken, he put a large cake into the hand of 
each of the children, and, cauſing them to-drink a 
glaſs of ſmall white wine, he took them into a back 
yard, Where a light coach. with ſix horſes and three 
ſervants, ready mounted, attended; and, having 
placed his young eompanions, and ſeated himſelf. 
between them, away the coach drove at a Feeping 
gallop. | 

About the time that our hero and his patron ſet 
out, Nurſe went up ſtairs with a moſt bountiful cut 

of home-baked bread and butter, for the amuſement 
of the young caitiff whom the had left in the 
cloſet ; but not finding him there, ſhe haſtily 
dropped her provender on the firſt window ſhe 
met, and hurrying down to the kitchen, earneſtly 
G3 enquired 


E 
enquited for the little beggar-boy whom maſter 
Harry had taken into his ſervice. At this queſtion 


all the ſervants ſtood in ſilent amazement, except 


Suſy, who, bridling up, and aſſuming the whole 
importance of her ſtation, Why, Nurſe, ſays 
ſhe, you muſt not oppoſe that I am come here 
to {ſweep and to clean after louſy little flagrants 
it was enough to breed an antagion, that it was, 
in the houſe; ſo what magmhes many words, 
I took the little dirty baſtard and cuffed him 
out of doors. .You did, huſſey, ſays nurſe, you 
dare to affront and vex my child, my little man, 
the honour and pride of all the family? And 
ſo ſaying, the ups with her brawny arm, and gave 
Suſy ſuch a douſe on the fide of the head, as left 
her faſt aſleep for an hour and upward, Then run- 
ning up ſtairs again, ſhe went ſearching and cla- 
mouring for her Harry, about the houſe, in order 
to comfort him for his loſs. 

Dinner was now ferved up, and the company 
ſeated, and all the fervants ran here and there, 
ſummoning maſter Harry to attend ; but Harry was 
out of hearing, by many a mile, When the cloth 
was removed, nurſe entered with an aſpeR, half in 
tears and half diſtracted, and exclaimed that her 
child was not to be found. And what, nurſe, ſays 
the ear], do you think is become of him? I hope, 
my lord, ſays ſhe, that he is either ſtrayed to his 
daddy, or to the dumb gentleman'ss Then meſ- 
ſengers were inſtantly diſpatched to both houſes, 
who ſpeedily returned with tidings, that maſter 
Harry had not been ſeen at his foſter-father's, and 
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that no one was at home at the houſe of the dumb 
gentleman. | 

The buſineſs now became ſerious; -the whole 
houſe was in commotion, and all the domeſtics, 
and nurſe, . with lord Dicky in her hand, ran 
ſearching through the gardens, the fields, and the 
groves, that reſounded on all ſides with the name 
of the abſentee. 

On their return, Nurſe declared her apprehen- 
ſions, that Harry was gone off with a little fa- 
vourite boy whom he had taken into ſervice, 
and whom the houſe-maid that morning had 
beaten out of doors. Suſy, being called and 
queſtioned thereon, was compelled to confeſs the 
fat, though in terms leſs haughty and leſs elegant 
than uſual ; when my lord, looking ſternly at her, 
And who, you ſtrumpet, he cried, gave you autho- 


rity to turn any one out of my houſe, whom my 


noble and generous boy was pleaſed to bring in? 
Get you inſtantly away, and never let me be 0 
unhappy as to ſee that face again. 

By this time, the whole village and neighbour- 
hood, as well as this noble family, were in trouble 
for the loſs of their little favourite; when a coun» 


tryman entered in {weaty haſte, and deſired, with- 
out preface, to be admitted to the earl. My lord, 


ſays he, I think I can give you ſome news of your 
dear child, As I was returning home on the 
London road, I ſaw a coach and fix driving towards 
me at a great rate, and, though it paſſed me in 
haſte, I marked that the gentleman with the beard 
was in it, and that he had two children with him, 
one on each hand, 

Here 
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Here is ſomething for your news, ſaid the earl, it 
may be as you ſay, Here John! take a poſſe of the 
ſervants along with you; go in haſte to that man's 
houſe : if no one anſwers, break open the door; 
and bring me word of what you can learn concern. 
ing him. 

John, who was the houſe-ſteward, hurried in- 
ſtantly on his commiſſion ; and, finding all in 
filence after loud and repeated knockings, he and 
his myrmidons burſt open the door, and ruſhing 
in ran up and down through all the apartments, 
They found the houſe richly furniſhed, a library 
of choice books above ſtairs, a beaufet full of maſſy | 
plate, and every thing in order-as if prepared for 
the reception of a family of diſtinction. At this 
they all ſtood aſtoniſhed, till John, caſting his eye 
toward a table in the ſtreet-parlour, perceived a 
paper which he haſtily ſnatched up, and found to 
be a letter, duly folded and fealed, and addreſſed 
to his Iord, Exulting at this diſcovery, he left 
ſome of the ſervants to watch the goods, and hur- 

ried back with all poſlible ſpeed. | 

My lord, ſays John, entering, and ſtriving to re- 
cover breath, the dumb gentleman, as they call him, 
muſt be a main rich man, for the very furniture of 
his houſe cannot be worth leſs than ſome thouſands 
of pounds, John then preſented the letter, which 
the earl m— broke open and found to be as 
follows : 

cc My Lord, 

60 Lo AM at length preſented with an opportunity 
of carrying off your little Harry, the greateſ: 
3 that ever parents were bleſſed with, 


The 


BS 


« The diſtreſs that I feel, in foreſeeing the afflic- 
tion that his abſence will cauſe to your whole fa- 
mily, has not been able to prevail for the ſuſpenſion 
of this enterprize, as the child's happineſs out- 
weighs with me, all other conſiderations. 

« Permit me, however, to aſſure your lordſhip 
that our darling is in very ſafe hands, and that it 
ſhall be the whole concern of my life, to render 
and to return him to you, in due time; the moſt 
accompliſhed of all human beings, 

In the mean while, your utmoſt ſearch and 
enquiry after us will be fruitleſs. I leave to your 
lordſhip my houle and furniture as a pledge and 
aſſurance of the integrity of my intentions. 

And am, &. 

The myſtery of our hero's flight was now, in a 
great meaſure: unravelled; but no one could form 
any rational conjecture, touching the motive of the 
old gentleman's procedure; and all were ſtaggered 
at his leaving ſuch a maſs of wealth behind him. 

As the falling on of a dark night rendered all 
purſuit, for that time, impracticable; my lord or- 
dered the fervants to bed, that they might riſe 
before day ; and then to take every horſe-he had, 
coach-cattle and all, and to muſter and mount the 
young men of the village, and to purſue after the 
fugitives, by different roads, according to the beſt 
likelihood or intelligence they might receive. 

In this hopeful proſpe&, the houſe was again in 
ſome meaſure . compoſed ; all except poor nurſe, 
who would not be comforted, neither could be pre- 


vailed upon to enter in at the doors; but all night 
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on the cold ſtairs, or rambling through the raw air, 
continued clapping and wringing her hands, and 
bewailing the irreparable loſs of her Harry. 

On the following day, my lord ordered a minute 
inventory to be taken of all the furniture in the 
forſaken manſion-houſe; and further appointed 
Harry's foſter father, with his family, to enter into 
poſſeſſion, and to take care of the effects, till ſuch 


time as the proprictor ſhould renew his claim. 


After three tedious days, and as many expecting 
nights, the poſſe that went in queſt of our runaways 
returned; all drooping and dejeted, moſt of them 
ſlowly leading their overſpent horſes, and univer- 
ſally beſpattered with mire, without any comfort- 
able tidings to balance the weight of their languor 
and fatigue. 

The abſence: of this infant, who, but a few 
months before, had no manner of intereſt in the 
affections, or ſolicitudes of this noble family, ap- 


peared now as the loſs of all their honours and 
| fortunes, A general face of mourning ſeemed to 


darken every apartment ; and my lord and lady no 
more paid viſits, nor received public company. 
They were, however, inventive in many contri- 
vances for amuſing Dicky; but even this was to 
little purpole, for he was often found ſilently lan- 
guiſhing in corners; or crying, Oh, where's my 
brother Harry, my own ſweet brother Harry ! ſhall 
I never ſee my own brother Harry any more ? 
My lord had already diſpatched a multitude of 
circular letters to all his acquaintances, with other 
notices, throughout the kingdom, containing offers 
Pa : of 
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of ample rewards: for the recovery of his child. 
But, finding all ineffectual, he cauſed advertiſe- 
ments to the ſame purpoale, to be repeatedly inſerted 
in all the public papers, | 

Within a few weeks after the oublifhing of theſe 
advertiſements my lord received a letter, reſpecting 
his ſon Harry, that afforded great conſolation to 
him and his lady; inſomuch, that, with the help 
of the lenient hand of time, in leſs than the ſpace 
of twelve months, this noble family were reſtored 
to their former tranquillity, | 

But to return to the ſituation in which we left 
our hero : the coach drove on, at a round rate, and 
the children continued in high glee, and thought 
this kind of conveyance the fineſt ſport imaginable. 

When they had entered a ſpace, on the firſt 
common, the coachman looked about to take care 
that no one was in fight; and, turning to the right 
hand, he held gently on, till he came to another 
great road, on which he drove at his former rate. 
This he did agath at the next common, and coming 
to another road that led alſo to London, and night 
now approaching, he put up at the firſt great inn 
he came to. 

Harry's patron had the precaution to keep his 
great coat muffled about his face, ſo that no one 
could obſerve his beard, till they were ſhewn to a 
room, and fire and candles were lighted up. Then 
his ancient friend and domeſtic having provided 
ſciſſars and implements ſor ſhaving, locked the 
door, and ſet to work 1 in the preſence of the 
children, 


Harry 
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| Harry was all attention during the whole pro. 


ceſs; and when the operation was quite compleated, 
he drew near to his patron, with a cautious kind 
of jealouſy, and looking up to his face with the 
tears in his little eyes, Speak to me, Sir, ſays he, 
pray ſpeak to me. It is, anſwered the old gentle. 
man, the only comfort of my life to be with you 
and to ſpeak tb you, my Harry, The child, hear- 
ing the well known voice, immediately cleared 
again, and reaching up his little arms to embrace 
his patron, Oh, indeed, ſays he, I believe you are 
my own Dada till. | 
After an early ſupper, and two or three ſmall 
glaſſes of wine per man; Mr. Fenton, as he was 
now called, then ordered a pallet into the chamber, 
for James his faithful domeſtic, and little Ned, 
Then helping to undreſs Harry, he put him firſt to 
bed; and, haſtening after, he took his darling to 
his boſom, and tenderly preſſed him to a heart that 
loved him more than all the world. 
In about three days more they arrived ſafe at 
Hampſtead, and ſtopping at the court of a large 
houſe, that was delightfully ſituated, they were 
welcomed by a gentlewomanly looking matron, 
whom James had fixed for houſekeeper about 2 
fortnight before. . 
The next day Mr. Fenton and his blithe com- 
panions were attended at table 705 James and the 
two footman. 

As ſoon as the latter grace was ſaid, and the cloth 
taken away; Harry, ſays Mr. Fenton, it is now our 


turn to wait on James and his fellow. ſervants. Fot 
3 God 
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God made us all to be ſervants to each other, and 
one man is not born a bit better than another, and 
he is the beſt and greateſt of all who ſerves and at- 
tends the moſt, and requires leaſt to be ſerved and 
attended upon. And, my precious, he that is a 
king to day, if ſo it ſhall pleaſe God, may become 
a beggar to-morrow; and it is good that people 
ſhould be prepared againſt all that may happen. 

Having ſo ſaid, he took his aſſociates down to 
the hall, juſt as the ſervants had ſat down to dinner. 
He gave his domeſtics the wink, and beginning to 
ſet the example, aſked Mrs. Hannah, and Mr, 
James, and Mr, Frank, and Mr. Andrew, what 
they would pleaſe to have? The ſervants, readily 
falling in with their maſter's ſcheme, ordered 
Harry to bring ſuch a thing, and Ned to fetch ſuch 
a thing, and Harry to do this, and Harry to do 
that, While Harry, with a graceful action, flew 
| chearfully about, from ſide to fide, preventing the 
wiſhes of all at table; ſo that they poured upon 
him a thouſand bleſſings from the bottom of their 
hearts, and would not have parted with him for 
the mighty rewards which his father fome time 
after propoſed for his recovery. 

Within a fortnight after this, Mr. James, the 
houſe-ſteward, had furniſhed a large lumber-room 
with coats, out-coats, ſhirts, waiſtcoats, breeches, 
ſtockings, and ſhoes, of different ſorts and ſiaes, 
but all of warm and clean, though homely 
materials. 

When this was done, Mr. Fenton led his fa- 
+ WW *vrite up to the ſtores, and faid ; My Harry, you 
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ſee all theſe things, and I make a preſent of all theſe 
things to my Harry, And now tell me, my love, 
what will you do with them? Why, dada, ſays 
Harry, you know that I cannot wear them myſelf, 
No, my dear, ſays Mr. Fenton, for you have 
clothes enough beſide, and ſome of them would 
not fit you, and others would ſmother you. What 
then will you do with them, will you burn them, 
or throw them away? Oh, that would be very 
naughty indeed, ſays Harry. No, dada, as I do 
not want them myſelf, I will give them to thoſe 
that do. That will be very honeſtly done of you, 
ſays Mr. Fenton, for in truth they have a better 
right to them, my Harry, than you have, and that 
which you cannot uſe, cannot belong to you, 

But Harry, it would not be diſcrete of you to 
give theſe things to the common beggars who come 
every day to our door; give them viRtuals and 
half-pence or pence a-piece, and welcome ; but, if 
you give ſuch beggars twenty ſuits of clothes, they 
will caſt them all off, and put on their rags again, 
to move people to pity them, But, when you ſpy 
any poor travellers going the road, and that your 
eye ſees that they are naked, or your heart tells 
you that they are hungry; then, do not wait till 
they beg of you, but go and beg of them to favour 
you with their acceptance; then take them in to 
the fire and warm them and feed them; and when 
you have ſo done, take them up to your ſtore-room, 

and 0 them with whatever you think they 
want: and, believe me, my Harry, whenever 


= are cold, or hungry, or wounded, 0! 
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want, or in ſickneſs, yourſelf; the very remem- 
brance of your having clothed, and fed, and 
cured, and comforted, the naked and the hungry, 
the wounded and the afflicted, will be warmth, 
and food, and medicine, and balm to your own 
mind, | 

While Mr. Fenton ſpoke, the muſcles of Harry" 8 
expreſſive countenance, like an equally tuned in- 
ſtrument, uttered uniſons to every word he heard. 

From this day forward, Harry and Ned, by 
turns, were frequently out on the watch; and oſten 
ſingle, or in pairs, or by whole families, Harry 
would take in a poor father and mother, with their 
helpleſs infants, driven perhaps from houſe and 
home, by fire, or other misfortune, or oppreſſive 
landlord, or ruthleſs creditor; and having warmed, 
and fed, and clothed, and treated the old ones as 
his parents, and the little- ones as his brothers and 
ſiſters, he would give them additional money for 
charges on the road, and ſend them away the hap- 
pieſt of all people, except himſelf. 

By this time, Mr. Fenton had enquired into the 
circumſtances and characters of all the poor in the 


town, and throughout the precincts, and having 


refuted or confirmed the intelligence he had re- 
ceived, by a perſonal inſpection and viſit from 
houſe to houſe, and, having made entries of all 
ſuch, as he deemed real objects and worthy of his 
beneficence, he invited the heads of the ſeveral 
families to take a dinner with him, every Sunday 
at his hall. | ver = 
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On the ſollowing Sunday, there came about 
thirty of theſe viſitants, which number ſoon in. 
creaſed to fifty weekly gueſts, 

On entering, they found the cloth ready ſpread, 
and. Mr. James having counted heads, laid a 
crown, in filver, upon every plate; which firſt 
courſe was a moſt reliſhing ſauce, to all that fol- 
lowed. A plentiful dinner was then introduced, 


and the gueſts being ſeated, Mr. Fenton, Harry, 


Ned, and the four domeſtics attended, and di. 
poſed themſelves in a manner the moſt ready to 
ſupply the wants of the company, The gueſts, all 
abaſhed and confounded at what they ſaw, fat, 
ſome time, with open mouth, and unſwallowed 
victuals, much leſs did they preſume to apply to- 
the waiters ſor any article they wanted; till, being 
encouraged, by the chearſulneſs and readineſs of 
their attendants, they became, by degrees, quite 
happy ; and, after a ſaturating meal, and an en- 
livening cup, they departed, with elevated ſpirits, 
and with hearts warmed in affection toward every 
member of this extraordinary houſe. 

By the means of this weekly bounty, theſe re- 
viving families were ſoon enabled to clear their 
little debts to the chandlers, which. had compelled 
them to take up every thing at the deareſt hand. 
They were alſo further enabled to purchaſe wheels 
and other implements, with the materials of flax 
and waol, for employing the late idle hands of 
their houſhold. They now appeared decently 


| clad, and with happy countenances. Their wealth 
encreaſed with their induſtry ; and the product of 
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the employment of ſo many late uſeleſs members 
became a real acceſſion of wealth to the public. So 
true it is, that the proſperity of this world, and of 
every nation and ſociety therein, depends ſolely on 
the induſtry or manufactures of the individuals. 
And ſo much more nobly did this private patron 
act, than all ancient legiſlators, or modern patrons, 
and landlords; whoſe ſelfiſhneſs, if they had but 
common cunning, or common ſenſe, might inſtruct 
them to encreaſe their proper rents, and enrich 
their native country, by ſupplying the hands of all 
the poor within their influence, with the imple- 
ments and materials of the proſperity of each, 

One day, while Harry was watching to intercept 
poor travellers, as eagerly as a fowler watches for 
the riſing of his game ; he heard a plaintive voice, 
behind the hedge, as he thought, in the oppoſite 
field. He flew acroſs the road, and, paſſing through 
a ſmall turnſtile, ſoon found the unhappy objects 
he ſought for. He ſtood, for ſome time, like a 
ſtatue, and his compaſſion became 'too ſtrong for 
tears or utterance: but, ſuddenly turning, and 
flying back again, he ruſhed with precipitation, 
into the room where Mr, Fenton was writing a 
letter, What is the matter, ſaid Mr. Fenton, ſtart- 
ing? what has frighted you, my Harry? what makes 
you look ſo pale ? To this Harry replied not, but 
catching hold of his hand, and pulling with all his 
force, Oh come, ſays he, Oh come, dada, and fee! 

Mr, Fenton then got up, and fuffered himſelf to 
be led where the child pleaſed to condu& him, 

H 3 without 
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without another 43 being aſked or kn on 
either fide. 

When they were come into the held, Mr. Fenton 
obſerved a man fitting on the ground. His clothes 
ſeemed, from head to foot, as the tattered remainder 
of better days. Through a ſqualid wig, and beard, 
his pale face appeared juſt tinctured with a faint 
and ſickly red. And his hollow eyes were fixed 
upon the face of a woman, whoſe head he held on 
his knees ; and who looked to be dead, or dying, 
though without any apparent agony ; while a male 
infant, about four years of age, was half ſtretched 
on the ground, and half acroſs the woman's lap, 
with its little noſe pinched by famine, and its eyes 
ſtaring about, wildly, though without attention to 
any thing. Diſtreſs ſeemed to have expended its 
utmoſt bitterneſs on theſe objects, and the laſt figh 
and tear to have been, already, exhauſted, 

Unhappy man, cried Mr, Fenton, pray, who or 
what are you? To which the ſtranger, faintly, 
replied, without lifting his eyes: Whoever you 
may be, diſturb not the laſt hour of thoſe who 
wiſh to be at peace. 

Run, Harry, ſays Mr. Fenton, deſire all the ſer- 
vants to come to me, immediately; and bid Mn, 
Hannah bring ſome hartſhorn and a bottle of 
cordial. | 

Away flew Harry, on his Godlike errand. Forth 
iſſued Mr. James, Frank, and Andrew. And laſt 


came Mrs, Hannah, with the houſe-maid and 
eoxdials To 
Hannah 
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Hannah ſtooped, in haſte, and applied hartſhorn 
to the noſe of the woman, who appeared wholly 
inſenſible. After ſome time, her boſom heaved 
with a long· riſing and ſubſiding ſigh, and her eyes 
feebly opened, and immediately cloſed again, 
Then Hannah and the houſe-maid, raifing her 
gently between them, got a little of the cordial into 


her mouth, and bending her backward, they ob- 


ſerved that ſhe fwallowed it. Then James, Frank, 
Andrew, and the houfe-maid, joining their forces, 
lifted her up, and bore her, as eafy as poſlible, 
toward the houſe, While Harry caught up her 
infant, in order to lodge it in a place of protection 


and ſafety. 


In the mean time Mr. Fenton and Mrs. Hannah 
put their hartſhorn, with great tenderneſs, to the 
noſtrils of the ſtranger, and requeſted him to take 
a ſup of the cordial. But he, turning up his dim, 
though expreſſive eyes, feebly cried, Are you a 
man or an angel? and directly fainted away. 

They rubbed his temples with the fpirits, and 
did their utmoſt to recover him, but a ſudden guft 
of grateful paſſion had proved too ftrong for his 
conſtitution, On the return of the ſervants he was 
alſo carried in. A phyſician was, inſtantly, ſent 
for; beds were provided and warmed, in haſte ; 
the new gueſts were all, gently, undreſt and laid 


therein; and, being compelled to ſwallow a little 


fack whey, they recovered to a kind of languid 
ſenſibility, 


The phyſician gave it, as his opinion, that this 
unhappy family were reduced to their preſent ſtate, 


- by 


* 
dy exceſs of grief and famine; that nouriſhment 
ſhould be adminiſtered in very ſmall proportions; 
| and, that they ſhould be kept as quiet as poſſible, 
for a fortnight at leaſt. 

While all imaginable care 1s taking for the reco- 
very of theſe poor people, we beg leave to return 
to the affairs of their protectors. 

About a month before this, Mr. Fenton had en- 
gaged one Mr. Vindex, the ſchoolmaſter of the 
town, to come for an hour every evening, and ini- 
tiate the two boys in their Latin grammar, But he 
had a ſpecial caution given him, with reſpe to the 
generous diſpoſition of our hero, which was ſaid 
to be induced to do any thing, by kindneſs; but to 
be hardened and rouzed into oppoſition by ſeverity, 
In about ten days after the late adventure, Mr, 
Fenton was called to London, where he was de- 
tained about three week, in ſettling his books with 
his Dutch correſpondents ; and in calling in a very 
large arrear of intereſt, that was due to him upon 
his depoſits in the funds, 

During his abſence, Mr. Vindex * to aſſume 
more authority, and gave a freer ſcope to the ſurly 
terrors of his ſtation. 

Ned was, by nature, a very lively, but very pe- 
tulant boy; and when Vindex reproved him with 
the imperial brow and voice of the great mogul, 
Ned caſt upon him an eye of ſuch ſignificant con- 
tempt, as no ſubmiſſions or ſufferings, on the part 
of the offender, could ever after compenſate, 
The next day, Mr. Vindex returned, doubly 
armed, with a monſtrous birch rod in one hand, 


and 
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and a ferule in the other, The firſt he hung up, in 
terrorem, as a meteor is ſaid to hang in the heavens, 
threatening future caſtigation to the children of men, 
The ſecond he held, as determined upon preſent 
action; nor was he unmindful of any hook, whereon 
to hang a fault; ſo that, travelling from right to 
left, and from left to right, he ſo warmed the 
hands of the unfortunate Edward, as reduced him 
to a difagreeable partnerſhip with the afflicted, 

On the departure of Vindex, though Ned's drol- 
lery was diſmayed, his reſentment was, by no 
means, eradicated. 

All night he lay ruminating, and brooding on 
miſchief in his imagination, and, having formed 
the outlines of his plan toward morning, he began 
to chuckle, and comfort himſelf, and exult in the 
execution. Ide, then, revealed his project to his 
bedfellow, Mr. James, who was greatly tickled 
therewith, and promiſed to join in the plot. | 

Full againſt the portal that opened upen the 
ſchool-room, there ſtood an ancient and elevated 
chair, whoſe form was expreſſive of its importance. 
Mr. Vindex had ſelected this majeſtic piece of furni- 
ture, as, ſuitable to the dignity of his exalted ſtation. 
For he judiciouſly conſidered that, if Thrones and 
Benches were taken from among men, there would 
be an end of all dominion and juſtice upon earth. 

Through the centre of the ſeat of this chair of 
authority, Ned got Mr. James to drill a ſmall hole, 
not diſcernable, except on a very minute ſcrutiny, 
He then provided a cylindrical ftick - of about fix 
inches in length, to one end of which he faſtened 

a piece 
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a piece of lead, and, in the other end he fixed the 
head of a large needle. This needle had been a 
glover's, of approved metal, keen, and poliſhed, 
and three ſquare, toward the point, for a quick and 
ready penetration of tough leather. He, next, 
faſtened two ſmall cords, tranſverſely, to the leaden 
extremity of the ſtick, and, James aſſiſting, they 
turned the chair with the bottom upward, and 
tacked the four ends of the cords, in ſuch a manner, 
as anſwered to the four cardinal points of the com- 
paſs; while the ſtick remained ſuſpended in an 
upright direction, with the point of the needle juſt 
ſo far through the drill, as put it upon a level with 
the ſurface of the ſeat, Laſtly, they faſtened a 
long, and well waxed thread about the middle of 
the ſtick, and, drawing this thread over the upper 
ring, they dropped the end of it juſt ander Ned's 
ſtool; and replaced the ſeat of learning in its 
former- poſition. 

Greatly did Ned parade it, when, on trial, he 
found that his machine anſwered to a miracle ; for, 
the ſtick being reſtrained from any motion, ſave 
that in a direction to the zenith; on the ſlighteſt 
twitch of the thread, the needle, inſtantly, mounted 
four fixths of two inches above the ſurface of the 
feat, and was, as quickly, recalled by the revulſion 
of the lead. 

At the appointed hour of magiſterial approach, 
in comes Mr, Vindex, Maſter Harry and Ned are 
called. Each ſeizes his book; and takes his ſeat as 
uſual, the right and left corner of the chair of au- 
thority. Mr, Vindex aſſumes the chair, But, 
ſcarce 
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© ſcarce was he down, when Ned gives the preme- 
4 ditated intimation to his piercer, and up bounces 
, Vindex, and gives two or three capers, as though 
q he had been ſuddenly ſtung by a tarantula. He 
, ſtares wildly about ; puts his hand behind him, 


n with a touch of tender condolance; returns to the 
V chair; peers all over it with eyes of the moſt pry- 
d ing inſpection; but, not truſting to the teſtimony 
7 of his ocular ſenſe, in a caſe that, ſo very feelingly, 
5 refuted its evidence, he moved his fingers over 


N and over every part of the ſurface ; but found all 
t {ſmooth and fair, in ſpite of the late ſenſible de- 
b monſtration to the contrary. 

a Down again, with flow caution, ſubſided Mr, 
ff Vindex, reconnoitring the premiſſes to the right 
T hand, and to the left. 

$ As his temper was not, now, in the moſt dulcet 
s diſpoſition ; he, firſt, looked ſternly at Ned, and, 
then turning toward Harry, with an eye that 


e ſought occaſion for preſent quarrel], he queſtioned 
„ him, moroſely, on ſome articles of his leſſon. 
e When Ned, not enduring ſuch an indignity to the 
t patron of his life and fortunes, gave a ſecond 
5 twitch, with better will, and much more lively 


than the firſt ; and up again ſprung Vindex, with 
redoubled vigour and action, and bounded, plung- 
ed, and pranced about the room, as bewitched. 
He glared, and ſearched all about with a frantic 
penetration, and pored into every corner for the 
viſible or inviſible perpetrators of theſe miſchiefs. 
He now began to imagine that ſome devil wanted.a 
pincuſhion, 
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pincuſhion, and propoſed no other for the purpoſe 
than his capacious material. 

In this thought he retreated to the next chamber, 
tripped off his clothes, his ſhoes, and breeches, 
and, to know whether a lodgment had been duly 
made, he groped for the heads of the ſuppoſed 
weapons, He next ſearched his breeches, and 
every ſkirt and poſterior fold of coat and waiſtcoat, 
But, finding the coaſts clear of any enſigns of ho. 
tility, he writhed and twiſted his head and eyes to 
this fide and to that to diſcern, if poſſible, the de- 
vaſtations that had been made in the field of 
honour ; when, hearing a little fitter in the neigh- 
bouring ſchool room, he began to ſmell a fox, and 
dreſſing himſelf again, with a malignant determi- 
nation of better note for the future, he returned 
with a countenance of diſſembled placability, and, 
reſuming his chair, began to examine the boys, 
with a voice apparently tuned by good temper and 
affection. 

During this ſhort ſerene, poor Ned happened to 
make a little trip in his rudiments; When Vindex 
turned, and cried to our hero, Maſter Harry, my 
dear, be ſo kind to get up and reach me yon ferule. 

Theſe words had not fully paſſed the lips of the 
luckleſs pedagogue, when Ned plucked the ſtring 
with his utmoſt force, and Vindex thought him- 
ſelf, at leaſt, impaled on the ſpot. Up he ſhot, 
once more, like a ſudden pyramid of flame, The 
-ground could no longer retain him, he ſoared aloft, 
roared, raved, curſed, and ſwore, like a thouſand 
infernals. While Ned, with an aſpe& of the 
molt 
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moſt condoling hypocriſy, tenderly enquired of ki 1 
ailments, | 


Vindex turned upon him an eye of jealous ma- 
lignity, and taking a ſudden thought, he flew to 


the ſcene of his repeated infliction, and turning 
up the bottom of the ſeat of pain, this complicated 
effort of extraordinary genius lay revealed, and 
expoſed to vulgar contemplation. 


He firſt examined minutely into the parts a 


conſtruction of this wonderful machinery, whoſe 
efficacy he ſtill ſo feelingly recollected. He then 
drew the ſtring, and admired, with what a piercing 
agility the needle could be actuated by ſo diſtant & 


hand. And laſtly, and deliberately, he tore away, 
piece by piece, the whole compoſition, as his raſ- 


cally brethren, the Turks, have alſo done, in their 


intipathy to all the monuments of arts, . and | 


learning throughout the earth. 
In the mean while our friend Edward ſat tremb- 
ling, All his drollery had forſaken him, nor had 


he a ſingle caſt of contrivance, for evading the 


mountain” of miſchiefs that he ſaw impending. 
How indeed could he palliate ? What had he to 
plead in mitigation of the penalty? Where, in 
the party ſo highly offended, he ſaw his judge 
and his executioner. 


Vindex, looked ſmilingly about him with much 


mirth in his face, but more vengeance at his heart, 
Mr, Edward, ſaid he, perhaps you are not yet ap- 
priſed of the juſtice of the Jewiſh laws, that claim 
an eye for an eye, and a breech for a breech 3 but 
I, my child, will fully inſtru& you in the fitneſs 
and propriety of them, 


Vor. I. I Then 
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Then, reaching at the rod, he ſeized his ſhrink. 
prey, as a kite truſles a robin ; he laid him, like a 
little ſack acroſs his own ſtool ; off go the breeches, 
and-with the left hand he holds him down, while 
the right is laid at him with the application of a 
woodman, who reſolves to clear part of the foreſt 
before noon. 

Harry approached, and ls. in behalf of 
his unhappy ſervant. He petitioned, he kneeled, 
he wept ; but his prayers and tears were caſt to the 
winds, till Vindex had reduced the poſteriors of 
poor Ned to a plight little different from thoſe of 
Saint Bartholomew. 

Mr. Vindex juſtly deemed that he had now 
given a leſſon of ſuch ample inſtruction, as might 
diſpenſe with his preſence for ſome days. 

In the mean time, the ſcalping of Ned's bottom 
held him confined to his bed, where he had full 
time and leiſure to contrive a juſt and worthy 
retribution. 

- Harry went often to ſit and condole with Ned, 
in this the ſeaſon of his calamity ; and, as he had 
now conceived a ſtrong averſion to the pedagogue, 
he offered to aſſiſt his friend in any meaſures 
deemed adequate to the injuries he had received. 

The houſe of Mr. Vindex was a large and old- 
fafhioned building, with a ſteep flight of ſtone 
{}airs, and a ſpacious landing-place before the door, 


Ned was again on his legs, the night was exceſſive 


dark, and the family of the preceptor had juſt 


finiſhed an carly TI” 4 
About 


- 
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About this time a gentle rapping was heard, and 
a ſervant opening the door, looked this way and 
that way, and called out repeatedly to know who 
was there ; but no voice replying, he retired and 
ſhut all to again. Scarce was he re-entered when 
he hears rap, rap, rap, rap. The fellow's anger 
was now kindled, and, opening the door ſuddenly, 
he bounced out at once, in order to ſeize the run- 
away. But, ſeeing no creature, he began to feel a 
chilneſs, and his hairs to ſtir, as though each had 
got the life of an eel. Back he flunk, cloſed the 
door with the greatc# tenderneſs, and crept down 
to reveal a ſcantling of his fears to his fellows in 
the kitchen, 

Now, though men and maids laughed heartily at 
the apprehenſions of Hodge; they yet reſented this 
inſult on their houſe, as they called it, and, getting 
all up together in a group, they lily crouded be- 
hind the door, with the latch in one of their hands 

ready to iſſue, in an inſtant, and detect the delin- 
quents, | 

They were not ſuffered to freeze, Knock, knock, 

knock, knock, knock. Open flies the door, and 
out ruſh the ſervants. Nothing appeared. They 
all ſtood filent, and aſtoniſhed beyond meaſure, \ 
Some, however, with outward bravade but inward | 
tremblings, went ſearching along the walls aud 
behind the poſts for ſome lurcher. Again % 
gathered to the landing-pl d 1. 3 
ingly debating what n * 2 = 21 
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uch a peal and alarm to their eyes and ears, as put 


every reſolution to the rout, and in they ruſhed 
again, one on the back of the other, and clapped 
to the door, as in the face of a hoſt of purſuing 
Dæmons. | | 

Mr. Vindex and his lady, for ſome time paſt, 
had been ſitting oppoſite, and nodding over a fire 
in the back parlour, where they returned each 
other's ſalute, with the greateſt good manners and 
punctuality imaginable. He now ſtarted, on hear- 
ing the ruſtling in the hall, and angrily called to 
know what was the matter. 

Vindex, from the prejudice of education during 
his infancy, had conceived the utmoſt ſpight to all 
ſpectres and hobgoblins, inſomuch that he wiſhed 
to deprive them of their very exiſtence ; and la- 


© boured to perſuade himſelf, as well as others, of 
their nonentity; but faith proved too ſtrong within 


him, for all his verbal parade of avowed infidelity. 

While the ſervants, with pale faces and ſhort 
breath, made their relation, the magiſterial philo- 
ſopher contemptuouſly toſſed this way and the other, 
and threw himſelf back in affected fits of laughter, 


Till, bouncing at the ſound of another peal, he 


muſtered the whole family, boarders and all, about 
ſeventeen in number, together with madam Vin- 
dex, who would not be left; and now they ap- 
peared ſuch an army as was ſufficient to face any 


Ingle devil, at leaſt, and forth they iſſued and 


filled the landing- place, leaving the door on the jar. 
Here, Mr. Vindex turned, and, with his face 

toward the knocker, thus addceſſed the aſſembly. 
My 


F ' 20274 
My honeſt, but ſimple friends, can any thing 
perſuade you, that a ſpirit, a breath or being of air, 


a ſomething, or nothing, that is neither tangible, 


nor viſible, can lay hold of that which is? Or are 
ye ſuch ideots as to imagine, that yon knocker, (for 
he did not yet venture to touch it) a ſubſtance of 
ſolid braſs, without members or organs, or any 
internal ſyſtem or apparatus for that purpoſe, can 
be endued with will, deſign, or any kind of intel- 
ligence, when the leaſt locomotive faculty, in the 
meaneſt reptile, muſt, of neceſſity, be provided 
with an infinitely varied mechaniſm of nerves, 


tubes, reſervoirs, levers, and pulleys for the nonce ? 


I ſhould diſcredit my own ſenſes on any appearance 
contrary to ſuch palpable demonſtration. In all 
lights—Soft—break we off—look where it comes 
again—For, in this inſtant of affirmation, fo pe- 
remptory and concluſive ; the knocker, as in con- 
tempt to philoſophy, ſo loudly refuted every ſyl- 
lable of the premiſſes, as left neither time nor 
inclination to Vindex for a reply, But, ruſhing 
deſperately forward, he burſt in at the portal, with 
ſuch as had preſence of mind to take advantage of 
the opening, and, turning again and ſhutting the 
door violently in the face of half his family, he 
ran and threw himſelf into his chair, m an agony 
of ſpirit, 

The ſervants and boarders, whom Vindex had 
ſhut out, not abiding to ſtay in preſence of the ob- 
ject of their terrors, tumbled, in a heap, down the 
ſtairs, and gathering themſelves up again, ran di- 
verſely to communicate to all their neighbours and 

13 acquaintance, 
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acquaintance, the tidings of the enchanted knocker. h 
Their contagious looks and words gave the panic 
throughout; but curioſity prevailing above appre- 
henſion, the town began to gather, though, firſt in 
thin parties, and at a cautious diſtance; till the 
croud encreaſing, took heart from number, and 
venturing up a ſtep or two of the ſtairs, and being 
Kill preſſed forward by new comers from behind, 
they, at length filled the whole flight and the 
landing-place, and one of them growing bold 
enough to lift his hand toward the knocker, the 
knocker generouſly convinced him that no aſſiſt- 
ance was wanting. Rap, rap, rap, rap. Rap, rap, 
rap, rap. Back recoil the foremoſt ranks, tumbling 
over the ranks behind. No one ſtayed to give help 
or hand to friend or brother, but, riſing or ſcramb- 
ling off on all fours ; each made the beſt of his 
way to the firſt aſylum ; and, in leſs than ten ſe- 
conds, there was not a mouſe ſtirring throughout 
the ſtreet. 

The fa& is, that this aſtoniſhing and tremendous | 
- phaznometia, that diſcomfited a little city, was the 

whole and ſole contrivance of our hero's petulant | 
foundling, during a nightly lucubration, 
Ned had imparted his plan of operations to 
Harry, and Harry had engaged Mrs. Hannah i in the 
plot. 

Now Mrs. Hannah had a houſe in a narrow part 
of the ſtreet, juſt oppoſite to that of Mr, Vindex, * 
where her niece and an old ſervant refided, This 
houſe was narrow, but of the height of four ſtories; 
and, on the ſaid memorable night, Ned dropped 
| the 
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- the end of the bottom of ſmall twine from the 
garret window, which Hannah took acroſs the 
way, and faſtened with a double knot to the 
knocker of Vindex's door, _ 

I have read of women who could keep all ſecrets 
but their own, Thus it happened to Ned, His 
vanity was, at leaſt on a level with his ingenuity ; 
he was ſo elated with the ſucceſs of his recent ſtra- 
tagem, that he boaſted of it to ſome, and half whiſ- 
pered it to others, till it came to the ears of Vindex, 
Vindex, in the farſt heat, ſnatches up a huge rod, 
juſt cut from that tree whoſe bare .name ſtrikes 
terror through all our ſeminaries of learning, and 
taking with him one of his boarders, he marches 
directly down to the houſe of Mr. Fenton, and 

enters the fatal ſchool- room. 

Ned, by great good fortune for himſelf, was then 
abſent, But, our hero happening to be there, 
Vindex inſtantly ſhut the door and called him to 
taſk, 

Maſter Harry, ſays he, did you know any thing 
of the ſtrange knocking at my door, laſt Tueſday 
night? To this queſtion, Harry, who was too 
valiant to tell a lye through fear, without heſitation, 
anſwered in the affirmative. You did, firrah, cried 
the pedagogue, and have you the impudence alſo, 
to confeſs it to my face? Here, Jacky, down with 

his breeches, and horſe him for me directly. 
Jack was a luſty lubberly boy, about ten years 
of age, and ſtooping to unbutton Harry, according 
to order, our hero gave him ſuch a ſudden fit in 
the mouth, as et him a crying and bleeding in a 

piteous 
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piteous manner. Vindex then roſe in ten- fold fury, 
and took our hero in hands himſelf, and, notwith. 
ſtanding that he cufted and kicked, and fought it 
moſt manfully, Vindex, at length unbuttoned his 


| breeches, and ſet him in due form, on the back of 


his boarder. 

The pedagogue, at firſt gave him the three ac- 
cuſtomed ſtrokes, as hard as he could, So much, 
my friend, ſays he, is for your own ſhare of the 
burden; and, now, tell me who were your confe. 
derates in this fine plot? That I will never tell 
you, reſolutely anſwered our hero. What ſhall I 
be out-braved, replied the frantic ſavage, by ſuch 
a one as you? You little ſtubborn villain, I will 
flea you alive. So ſaying, he laid at him, as though 
he had been a ſheaf of wheat ; while Harry, indig- 
nantly endured the torture, and, holding in his 
breath, that he might not give Vindex the ſatis- 
faction of a groan, determined to periſh rather 


"than betray. 
In the mean time, Ned had peeped in at the 


key-hole, and, ſpying the ſituation of his loved 


patron, he ran to Mrs. Hannah, and imparted 
the horrid tidings. Hannah roſe, and flying, to the 
ſchool- room, ruſhed violently againſt the door, 
burſt it open in a twinkling, and ſpringing forward, 


faſtened every nail ſhe had in the face and eyes of 


Vindex, and tore away and cuffed at a fearful rate. 
Jack let his rider to the ground, and had, already, 
made his eſcape; and the mauled preceptor ſcam- 
pered after, with his ears much better warmed, and 
| his temper better cooled than when he entered. 
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Harry bore his misfortune, with a ſort of ſullen, 
though ſhamefaced, philoſophy. But, every other 
member of this honourable family almoſt adored 
him for the bloody proof that he had given of his 
virtue; and vowed unpitying vengeance on the 
ungenerous Vindex. 


During the above tranſactions, the A 
whom Mr. Fenton had received into his houſe had 
been tended with great humanity, and were, now, 
on the recovery. 

Mr. James, on converſing with the head of this 
little family, obſerved that he was an exceeding 
ſenſible perſon, and had provided him with a de- 
cent, though caſt ſuit of his maſter's; and had 
alſo, with the aſſiſtance of Mrs, Hannah, put his 
wife and little boy into clean and ſeemly apparel. 

As James's invention was on the rack to get 
adequate ſatisfaction on the baſe ſpirited Vindex, 
he went to conſult his new friend, who dropped a 
tear of generoſity and admiration, on hearing the 
{tory of Harry's nobility of ſoul, 

By his advice Mr. James diſpatched a meſſenger 
to a druggiſt, at London, and to ſeveral other ſhops 
for a ſundry apparatus, and, having all things in 
readineſs, James ſent a ſtrange porter to Vindex, 
with compliments from his maſter, as though he 
were juſt come home, and requeſted to ſpeak with 
him, 

Vindex, accordingly, comes, and knocks, The 
door opens, he enters, and it inſtantly ſhuts upon 
him. He tarts back with horror. He perceives 
the hall all in black, without a ſingle ray, ſave 
| what 
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what proceeded from a ſickly lamp, that made the 
gloom viſible, He is ſuddenly ſeized upon by two 
robuſt devils covered over with painted flames. 
They drag him to the ſchool- room, but, Oh terror 
of terrors! he knows the place of his priſtine au- 
thority no more, He beholds a hell more fearful 
than his fancy had yet framed. The cieling ſeemed 
to be vaulted with ſerpents, harpyes, and hydras, 
that dropt livid fire. Four fiends and two little 
imps, at once laid their fangs upon him, and would 
have dragged him to the ground. But the peda- 
gogue was a ſturdy fellow, and cuffed, and ſcratch- 
ed, and roared moſt manfully. The devil, how- 
ever, proving too ſtrong for the ſinner, he was caſt 
proftrate to the earth; and, ſome fat upon his 
ſhoulders to keep him down, while others, on each 
fide, alternately keeping time, gave our flogger ſuch 
a ſcoring, as imprinted on his memory to his laſt 
ſtate of magiſtracy, a fellow-feeling for he ſuffer- 
ing of petty delinquents. 

Being all out-breathed, they faſtened the clothes 
of the diſconſolate Vindex about his neck, with 
his own garters; and, having manacled his hands 
before him, they turned him looſe to the ſtreet, 
While he, with a wonderful preſence of mind 
raiſed his hands the beſt he could to cover his face, 
and hurried homeward, | 

Within a few days after this adventure, Mr. 
Fenton returned. At the firſt fight of one another, 
he and his Harry grew together for near half an 
hour, He, then, addreſſed every member of his 
family, one by one ; and, with a familiar goodneſs, 
enquired 
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enquired after their ſeveral healths. He alſo aſked 
after his late gueſts, and deſired to ſee them; but 
on Mr. James's intimation that he had ſomewhat of 
conſequence to impart to him, they retired to the 
next room. 

Here, James made him a minute recital of the 
preceding adventures; and ſet forth the barbarity 
of Vindex on the one part; and the worthineſs of 
his Harry on the other. 

The table being ſpread for dinner, Mr. 8 
ſent to deſire that the ſtranger and his little family 
ſhould join company. They came, but entered, 
evidently overcome with a weight of ſhame and 
gratitude. 

Through the enfoldings of the ſtranger's mo- 
deſty, Mr. Fenton diſcerned many things preced- 
ing the vulgar rank of men. Mr. Clement, ſaid 
he, I am aſtoniſhed, that a perſon of letters, as you 
are, and who has ſo much of the gentleman in his 
perſon and manner, ſhould, be reduced to ſuch 
extremity among a people diſtinguiſhed for their 
humanity, There muſt be ſomething very ſingular 
in your caſe, And, this night, if the recital is not 
diſagrecable to you; you would oblige me by your 
tory, | 

Sir, anſwered Mr. Clement, fince my life is 
yours, you have, ſurely, a right to an account of 
your property, Whenever you think proper, 1 
will chearfully obey you. 

Mr. Fenton now roſe, ſtepped into town, and 


ſent for Mr, Vindex, who came upon the ſummons, - 
| | Mr 0 
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Mr. Vindex, ſays he, pray take your ſeat. I am 
ſorry, Mr. Vindex, for the treatment you have got 
in my houſe, and ſtill ſorrier that you got it ſo very 


— 


de ſervedly. 
I have long thought, Mr. Vindex, that the 


method of ſchool-maſters, in the inſtruction of our 
children, is altogether the reverſe of what it ought 
to be. They generally lay hold on the human 
conſtitution, by the ſingle motive of fear, 

Now, as fear has no concern with any thing but 
itſelf, it is the baſeſt, Gough the ſtrongeſt of all 
paſſions. 

The party, who is poſſeſſed with it, will liſten 
to nothing but the dictates of his own terror, nor 
ſcruple any thing that may cover him from the 
evil apprehended, He will prevaricate and lye; 
if that lye is queſtioned, he will vouch it by per- 
jury: and, if he happens to do an injury, he will 
be tempted to commit murder to prevent the effects 


of reſentment. 


There is, Mr. Vindex, but one occafion, wherein 
fear may be uſeful, in ſcheols or common-wealths, 
That is, when it is placed as a guard againſt evil, 
and appears, with its inſignia of rods, ropes, and 
axes, to deter all, who 2 from approaching 
thereto. 

But this, Mr. Vindex, is far from being the ſole 
occaſion on which ſchool-maſters apply the motive 
of fear. They aſſociate the ideas of pain to thoſe 
leſſons and virtues which the pleaſure of encou- 
ragement ought alone to inculcate. They, yet, 
more frequently apply the laſh, for the indulgence 
of 
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of their own weakneſſes, and for the gatiieion 
of their own paſſions. 

There are, I admit, ſome parents and preceptors 
who annex other motives to that of the rod, They 
promiſe money, gaudy clothes and ſweet-meats to 
children ; and, in their manner of expatiating on 
the value of ſuch articles, they often excite in their 
little minds, the appetites of avarice, of vanity, 
and ſenſuality, . They alſo ſometimes add the mo- 
tive of what they call emulation, but which, in 
fact, is rank envy, by telling one boy how much 
happier or richer, or finer, another is, than himſelf, 
Were tutors half as ſolicitous, throughout their 
academies, to make men of worth, as to make men 
of letters; there are a hundred pretty artifices, very * 
obvious to be contrived and practiſed for the pur- 
poſe. They might inſtitute Caps of Shame, and 
Wreaths of Honour in their ſchools. They might 
have little medals, expreſſive of particular virtues, 
to be fixed on the breaſt of the atchiever, till for- 
feited by default. Such arts, as theſe, with that 
diſtinguiſhing affection and approbation, which 
all perſons ought to ſhew to children of merit, 
would ſoon make a new nation of infants and con- 
ſequently of men, 

When you, Mr. Vindex, iniquitouſly took upon 
you to chaſtiſe my incomparable boy, you firſt 
whipt him for his gallant and generous avowal of 
the truth: and next you - barbarouſly flead him, 
becauſe he refuſed to betray thoſe who had confided 
in his integrity. 

Vor, I, 1 When 
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When 1 behold ſo many ſcoundrels walking 
openly throughout the land; who are ſtiled your 
honour, and who impudently uſurp the moſt exalt- 
ed of all characters, the character of a gentleman; 
I no longer wonder, when I refleft that they have 
been principled, or rather unprincipled, by ſuch 
tutors as Mr. Vindex, 

The merry devils, Mr. Vindex, who took you 
in hand, were not of a ſpecies alienated from hu- 
manity : they have, therefore, appointed me their 
vehicle of ſome ſmart-money in recompenſe, but 
defire no further advantage from your company or 
inſtructions. 

So ſaying, Mr. Fenton put a purſe of five and 
twenty guineas into the hands of the pedagogue, 
and withdrew without ſpeaking another word. 

On his return he ordered a fire and a bottle of 
wine into his ſtudy, and ſent for Mr. Clement, 
Mr. Clement, ſays he, fit down. Pray let me have 
the narrative of your life and manners, without 
diſguiſe, An ingenuous confeſſion of paſt errors 
has ſomething in it, to me, full as amiable, or 
more, than if a man had never ſtrayed. 

Sir, ſays Mr. Clement, I have, indeed, been 
faulty, very faulty in my intentions; though God 
has hitherto preſerved me from any capital act, and 
has by your hand, wonderfully brought me to this 
day. | | 

Bartholomew Clement, Sir, a retailer of hard- 
ware, in the Strand, is my father, He was low- 
| bred, and, as I believe, of narrow capacity; but 
proceeding in what they call the dog-trot of life, 

| and 
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and having a ſingle eye to the making of money, he 
became vaſtly rich, and has now a large income 
from houſes and ground- rents in the city of Weſt- 
minſter, the fruit of his own application. 

IJ remember nothing of my mother, except her 
fondneſs for me, nor of her charaRer, except the 
tears that I have ſeen my father ſhed, when occa- 
fional circumſtances have brought her freſh to his 
memory, She died when I was in my ſeventh 
year, I was their only ſurviving child ; and my 
father transferred all his tenderneſs for her to me. 

The love of my father was not the mere partia- 
lity or prejudice of a parent; it was not an affec- 
tion, he had a paſſion for me, that could be equalled 
by nothing but his vanity in my behalf, He re- 
ſalved, he ſaid, that there ſhould be one gentleman 
in the family, and with this view, he reſiſted his 
deſire of having me always in his ſight, and ſent 
me to Weſtminſter-ſchool, and from thence to 


Cambridge, where I continued till I was twenty 


years of age. 
In the mean time, my father was as prodigal of 
his purſe toward me, as he was of his careſſes. He 


bad me with him every vacation. He viſited me 


frequently during Term, and ſeemed to loſe the 
better half of his exiſtence, when we parted. 

My application, was equal to my ambition, I 
was not merely a maſter, I was a critic in the claf- 
lical languages. I reliſhed, and commented on 
the beauties of the Greek and Latin authors, was 
2 thorough connoiſſeur in the cuſtoms and manners 
of the ancients, and could dete& the lighteſt 

K 2. tranſl. 
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tranlgreſſion of a ſculptor or deſigner, in their fold. 
ing of the Roman Toga. I had traced the ſyſtem 
of nature, from Ariſtotle and Pythagoras down to 
Epicurus and Lucretius, and from them down to 
Des Cartes, Gaſſendi, and Hobbes, and I was ſo 
thorough-paced an adept in all the ſubtleties of 
logic, that I could confute and change ſides, with- 
out loſing an inch of the ground that I had gained 
upon my adverſary. 

I now imagined that I was arrived at the very 
pinnacle of human excellence, and that fortune 
and honour were within my graſp on either hand, 
I looked on the chancellorſhip, or primacy, as 
things that muſt come, in courſe, and I was con- 
triving fome ſtation adequate to the height of my 
merits and ambition, when I received this letter. 

Son Hammel, 
66 pe lately enquired into thy life and cha- 
rater, am ſorry to find them too bad to 
give hope of amendment, Have loſt my money, 
and my child. Thou haſt cut thyſelf from my love, 
I have cut thee from my fortune. To comfort 
myſelf, have taken a neighbour's widow to wife. 


pray for thee if I did not think it in vain, 

Bartholomew Clement.” 
For ſome time after the receipt of this cruel 
letter, I remained in a ſtate of ſtupidity, I could 
not believe the teſtimony of my ſenſes. I gave a 
kind of diſcredit to all things. But, awaking from 
this lethargy into inexpreſſible anguiſh, my ſoul 

was rent by different and contending paſſions. 
| Whatever 
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Whatever contempt I might have for the ſtation 
of my father, I ſtill loved his perſon better than 
riches and honours, But he loved me no more, he 
was gone, he was loſt; he was already dead and 
buried, at leaſt to me. I caſt myſelf on the ground, 
1 groaned, I wept aloud, I bewailed him, as 
though he had lain a lifeleſs corpſe beſore me. At 
length having vented the firſt ravings of my paſ- 
fion ; I roſe and wrote to my father an anſwer, of 
which this, in my pocket-book, is the Tour 
Sir, 

& T you had not wiſhed to find thoſe faults you 

ſent to ſeek after, in a life that defies malice; 
and is wholly irreproachable, you would not have 
given credit to ſcoundrels who cannot judge of the 
conduct of a gentleman, nor have condemned your 
only child, without hearing or defence. 

« In cutting me from your ſortune, you only cut 
me from what I deſpiſe, but, in cutting me from 
your love, you have unjuſtly robbed me of that 
which no fortune can repair. I fee that you are 
irretrievably taken away from me. I ſhall never 
more behold my long indulgent and fond father ; 
and I ſhall not ceaſe to lament his loſs with tears of 
filial affection. 


I am, Sar, 
Your little known and much injured, 
HamMEL CLEMENT.” 
8 thus vented the ſeelings of my heart, I 
began, ſeriouſly to think of the courſe I ought to 
take; and conſidered London as a ſphere in which. 
a luminary would appear with the greateſt luſtre. 
K 3 | 1 di 


zs not too free, pray, what is your preſent proſpett 
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I diſcharged my ſervant, ſold my two | geldings, . 4 
diſpoſed of my room, my furniture, and moſt of my I 
books, and, having muſtered ſomewhat upward of vp 
three hundred and fifty pounds, I lodged the gool, 1 1 
with a Cambridge dealer, from whom I took bills 
on his correſpondent in London; and fet out, on 
my expedition, in the firſt ſtage. 
I took cheap lodgings, near Charing-Croſs; 1 
was altogether unknowing and unknown in that 
great city; and, reflecting that a hidden treaſure Wl 
cannot be duly eſtimated, I daily frequented Mark- 
ham's coffee-houſe, amidſt a promiſcuous reſort of 
{words men, literati, beaux, and politicians, 
Here, happening to diſtinguiſh myſelf, on a few 
occaſions, where ſome articles of ancient hiſtory, 
or tenet of Thales, or law of Lycurgus, chanced 
to be in queſtion ; I began to be regarded with 
better advantage. 
An elderly gentleman, one day, who fat atten- 
tive in a corner, got up and whiſpered that he 
would be glad of my company to take ſhare of a 
pint in the next room. I gratefully obeyed the 
fummons, and, when we had drank a glaſs a-piece; 
Mr, Clement, ſays he, you appear to have but few 
acquaintance, and may, poſſibly, want a friend, 
My fortune is ſmall, but, I have ſome influence in 
this town; and, as I have taken an inclination to 
you, I ſhould be glad to ſerve you. If the queſtion 


for life ? 
Having, with a grateful warmth, acknowledged 
his goodneſs, I, ingenuouſly confeſſed that my 
circumſtances 
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- circumſtances were very ſlender, and, that I ſhould 
be glad of any place wherein I could be uſeful to 
myſelf and my employer. And pray, ſays my 
friend, what place would beft ſuit you? I hope, 
Sir, anſwered I, my education has been fuch, that, 
laying aſide the manual crafts, there is not any 
thing for which I am not qualified, I am greatly 
pleaſed to hear it, replied Mrs Goodville, and hope 
ſoon to bring you news that will not be diſagregable. 

Within a few days, Mr. Goodville, again entered 
the coffee-houſe with a happy aſpect. He beckoned 
me aſide, Clement, ſays he, I have the pleaſure 
to tell you that I have brought you the choice of 
two very advantageous places. Mr. Giles, the 
banker, wants a clerk who can write à fine hand, 
and has made ſome proficiency in arithmetic, And, 
my good friend Mr. Tradewell, an eminent mer- 
chant, would give large encouragement to a youth 
who underſtands the Italian method of book-keep- 
ing; as his buſineſs is very extenſive, and requires 
the ſhorteſt and cleareſt manner of entry and 
reference. 

My friend here pauſed ; and I bluſhed, and wag 
wholly confounded. At length, I anſwered, heſi- 
tatingly, Perhaps, Sir, you have happened on the 
only two articles, in the univerſe, of which I have 
no knowledge, Well, well, my boy, ſays he, do 
not be diſcouraged, I will try what further may 
be done in your behalf, 

Within about a fortnight after, Mr. Goodville 
ſent me a note to attend him at his lodgings in Red- 
hon Square, I went fluſhed with reviving hope. 

My 


F 
My child, ſaid he, as I entered, I have, now, 
brought you the offer of three different places; 
and, fome one of them, muſt ſurely fit you, 

Our Eaſt-India company propoſe to make a ſet. 
tlement on the coaſt of Coromandel, and are in. 
quiſitive after ſome youths who have made a pro- 
greſs in geometry, and are, more eſpecially, ſtudied 
in the ſcience of fortification, There is alſo the 
colonel of a regiment, an old intimate of mine, 
who is going on foreign ſervice, and he, applied to 
me, to recommend a perſon who was ſkilled in the 
mechanic powers, and more particularly, who had 
applied himſelf to gunnery and engineering. There 
is, laſtly, the ſecond ſon of a nobleman. to whom 
I have the honour te be known; he is captain of 
a man of war, and would give any conſideration to 
a young man of ſenſe and letters, who is a profi- 
cient in navigation and in the uſe of the charts and 
compaſs, and who, at the ſame time, might ſerve 
as a friend' and companion, 

Sir, faid I, quite aſtoniſhed, I have Been a ſtu- 
dent, as Goliah was a man of war, from my child- 
hood, If all my tutors did not flatter me, my 
genius was extenſive ; and my progreſs in learning 
may prove, that my application has been indefati- 
gable. I know all things from the beginning of 
time, that the ancient or modern world, as I was 
told, accounted matters of valuable erudition ; and, 
yet, I have not ſo much as heard of the uſe of any 
of theſe ſciences required, as you ſay, by perſons 
in high truſt. and eommiſſion. 
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Mr. Goodville, hereupon, looked concerned, and 


ſhook his head. My dear Clement, ſays he, I do 
not doubt your talents or learning; but, I, now, 
begin to doubt whether they have been directed to 
any uſeful purpoſe. My couſin Goodville informs 
me that the biſhop of St. Aſaph is in diſtreſs for a 
young gentleman, a man of morals and a linguiſt, 


who has ſome knowledge in the canon and civil 


law, as his vicar general is lately dead. He tells 


me, further, that a friend of his, who is in great 


circumſtances, and who is now about purchaſing 
the place of ſurveyor- general, wants a youth who 
has got ſome little ſmattering in architecture, 
and has an elegant hand at the drawing of plans 
and ſections. I am alſo known to one of the com- 
miſſioners of exciſe, and, if you are barely initi- 
ated in gauging, or ſurveying, I think I could get 
you into ſome way of bread, 


Alas, Sir, I replied in a deſponding tone, I am | 


equally a ſtranger to- all theſe matters. 

Perhaps, ſaid Mr. Goodville, I could get you 
into holy orders, if you are that way inclined, 
Are you well read in the theology ? 

Ves, yes, Sir, I briſkly anſwered, I am perfectly 
acquainted with the gods and manners of * 
through all nations, ſince the deluge. 

But, are you, replied my friend, equally verſed 
in the Chriſtian diſpenſation ? Have you ſtudied 
our commentators on the creeds ? Are you read in 
Polemic divinity ? And, are you a maſter of the 
ſenſe and reference that the Old Teſtament bears 
to the New ? 


Sir, 
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* Sir, ſaid I, I have often dipped, with pleaſure, 
Into the Bible, as there are many paſſages in it 
extremely affeRing ; and others full of fine imagery 
and the true ſublime. 

My poor dear child, (mournfully anſwered Mr, 

Goodville,) by all I can find, you know no one 
thing, of uſe to yourſelf, or any other perſon liv. | 
ing, either with reſpe& to this world or the world |} 
to come. Could you make a pin, or a waiſtcoat 
button, or form a pill box, or weave a cabbage- net, 
or ſhape a cobler's laſt, or hew a block for a barber, 
or do any of thoſe things by which millions, daily 
maintain themſelves, in ſupplying the wants or il 
faſhions and vanities of others; you might not be 
under the neceſſity of periſhing. 
The ways of life, for which your ſtudies. have 
beſt prepared you, are phyſic and the law. But, 
then, they require great expence, and an intenſe 
application of many years before you can propoſe 
to enter on a livelihood, by either of thoſe profel- 
ions. And, after all, your ſucceſs would be very 
precarious, if yau were not ſupported by many 
friends and a ſtrong intereſt, 

I have, already, told you, Clement, that I am 
not rich; and, if I were, it is not he who gives 
you money, but he who puts you into a way of 
getting it, that does you a friendſhip. 1 

I am adviſed to go to Montpellier for the eſta- 
bliſhment of my health, after a tedious fit of ſick- 
neſs. I ſhall ſet out in about a month. But, before 
I go, my child, I earneſtly adviſe you, to fix on 
fame craft, or trade, or manner of employing your 
time, 
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time, that will enable you to earn a certain ſubſiſt- 
ence, and; at the ſame time, make you a worthy” 
member of the community. For, believe me, my 
boy, that it is not ſpeculative ſcience ; 'no, nor all 
the money and jewels upon earth, that make any 
part of the real wealth of this world, It is in- 
duſtry, alone, employed on articles that are uſeful 
to ſociety, that conſtitutes true riches, 

As ſoon as you have made your election, let me 
ſee you again. And, in all events, let me lee you 
beſore I ſet out. 

Hereupon, I bowed and retired, the moſt mor- 
tified and dejefted of all beings, I was ſo diſpirited, 
that I could ſcarce get to my lodgings. I threw 
myſelf on the bed. The gildings of the vapours 
of grandeur and ambition, that like the ſky of a 
ſummer's evening had delighted me, now wholly 
diſappeared, and ſucceeding darknels fell heavy on 
my ſoul, 

One third of my principal fund was almoſt ſunk 


and my imagination conſidered the remainder, as 


already vaniſhed, without the poſſibility of ſupply, 
J, now, ſecretly curſed the vanity of my father: 
he muſt breed me a gentleman, thought I, as though 
I had been born to no manner of end. Had I been 
the ſon of a eobler, of a porter, an oſtler, of the 
loweſt wretch who wins his bread by the ſweat of 
his brow ; I ſhould not yet have been reduced to 
the worſt ſpecies of beggary, that of begging with 
ſound limbs and a reaſonable ſoul, the leaſt pitied, 
though moſt pitiable object of the creation; for, 
ſurely, that is the caſe of a poor ſcholar and a poor 
gentleman, | 


For 


2 full ſtop, and earneſtly beſeech him to go about 


| few paces; but taking out a pocket piſtol, he diſ- 


bring a glaſs and a bottle of the cordial-wine ; you 
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For ſome following days, I went about prying 
and enquiring into the numberleſs occupations that 
maintained ſo many thouſands of active hands and 
buſy faces, throughout that wonderful city, 

One evening, as I returned late, and fatigued, 
through Cheapſide; I obſerved a man very impor. 
tunate with a woman who walked before me, 
Sometimes ſhe would hurry -on, and, again, make 


his buſineſs; but, in ſpight of her entreaties, he 
Kill ſtuck cloſe to her, till, coming in the end of a 
blind alley, he, ſuddenly, ſeized her by the arm, 
and pulled her in after him, 

She ſhrieked out for help, with repeated vociſe- 
ration; when, recollecting all my force, and draw- 
ing my ſword; Villain, I cried out, quit the 
woman, inſtantly, or you are a dead man, He 
perceived the glittering of a weapon, and retired a 


charged it full at me, and ran off with precipitation. 
The ball entered my clothes and fleſh, and 

lodged on the rotula of my left arm. I felt a ſhort 

pang, but, not attending to it, I took the woman 

under the arm, and, returning with her to the 
ſtreet, I told her we had no time to loſe, and de- 
fired to know where ſhe lived. She anſwered, at 
the ſign of the Fan and Ruffle,in Fleet-Street, where MW 
ſhe kept a milliner's ſhop. We had not far to go; 
we made the beſt of our ſpeed, and were let in by 
a ſervant maid, who ſhewed us to a back parlour. 
Jenny, ſaid Mrs. Graves, (that was her name) 


look 
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look a little pale, Sir, I hope you are not hurt, Not 
much, I think, madam, but I feel a ſmall pain in 
my left ſhoulder. Sir, here is my beſt ſervice to 


you, with my bleſſings and prayers for you to the 


laſt hour of my life. You muſt drink it off, Sir, 


we both ſtood in need of it; this was a frightful 
affair, Jenny, where is Arabella? Within a few 


doors, madam, at the miſs Hodginſes. Come, Sir, 
ſaid Mrs, Graves, I muſt look at your ſhoulder ;* 


then, opening the top of my waiſtcoat, ſhe, in- 


ſtantly ſcreamed out, God preſerve my deliverer : 
I fear he is wounded dangerouſly, Jenny, fly to 
Mr, Weldon's ; bring him with you, immediately; 


do not come without him, Madam, I replied, the 


wound cannot be of conſequence; but, I was 


greatly fatigued, at the time I had the happineſs to 
reſcue you from that ruffian. | 


The ſurgeon ſoon came, and, leoking at my 


wound, ſaid ſomething apart to Mrs, Graves, who, 
thereupon, -ordered Jenny to get a fire, and to 
make and warm the bed in the beſt chamber. 

Sir, ſaid I to Mr, Weldon, do not alarm, the 


gentle roman. I am. not of a fearful temper; and 


hope to bear my fortune like a man. Sir, ſaid he, 
your wound has been made by a rifled ball, and it 
may colt you much pain to extract it, You muſt 
not think of ſtirring from hence, for the preſent, 
By the time your bed is ready, I will be back with. 
be dreſſings. | | 
= During the ſurgeon's abſence, Mrs. Graves was 
all in tears; while I ſat ſuſpended between my na- 
tural fears of an approaching diſſolution, and my 
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hopes of being laſtingly provided for. The eruelty 
of my father, the diſappointment of all my expec- 
tations, and my utter incapacity of being of the 
ſmalleſt uſe to myſelf or mankind, had given me a 
kind of loathing to life, I had not, indeed, at- 
tended to my duty as a Chriſtian ! but, I was, then, 
innocent of any aRual evil; and as my conſcience 
did not condemn me, I looked to mercy with a 
kind of humble reſignation, 

Mr. Weldon came with the dreſſings, his eldeſt 
apprentice, and a man ſervant. I was, then con- 
ducted to my chamber, and helped to bed, where 
vas put to great anguiſh in the extraction of the 
ball; as the lead, being flattened, extended much 
beyond the wound it had made. 

Having paſſed a very painful and reſtleſs night, 
I remembered nothing further, till at the expiration. 
of one and twenty days, I ſeemed to awaken out 
of a long and uneaſy dream, 

I turned my head and beheld, as I imagined, all 
arrayed in ſhining white, and at my bedſide, an 
inhabitant of ſome ſuperior region; for never till 
then had 1 ſeen, or even conceived an idea of any 
form ſo lovely. 4 bs 
Tell me, ſaid I, fair creature, on what world am 
I thrown ? But inſtead of replying, it flew out of 
my apartment, and ſoon after, returned, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Graves, whoſe hands and eyes 
were elevated, as in ſome extraordinary emotion, 

Mrs. Graves, ſaid I, how do you do? I hope 
you are well. I now begin to conjefture where- 
abouts I am, But, neither did ſhe anſwer; but, 
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falling on her knees by my bed, and taking hold of 
my hand, I thank thee, Oh my God, ſhe cried, 
and, burſting into tears, fhe wept and ſobbed like 


an infant, Ah, Mrs, Graves, ſaid I, I fear that 


you have had a very troubleſome gueſt of me. But, 
ſays ſhe, we remember that trouble no more, now 
that you are, once again, born into the world. 

During the few ſucceeding days, in which I kept 
my bed, Mrs. Graves and her niece Arabella, 
whom I had taken for a viſion, conſtantly break- 
faſted and ſpent their evening in my apartment. 

I gave them a ſhort narrative of my foregoing 
hiſtory ; and underſtood, on their part, that they 
were the ſiſter and daughter of the late reverend 
Mr. Graves of Putney, who had little more to be- 
queath than his books and furniture, amounting _ 
to about five hundred pounds, which they had, 
hitherto, rather encreaſed than diminiſhed, _ 

As I ſcarce remembered my mother, and had 
now, as it were, no father, relation, nor friend 


upon earth, I felt a vacuity in my foul, ſomewhat 


like that of an empty ſtomach, deſirous of ſeizing 
on the firſt food that ſhould preſent. Delightful 
ſenſibilities! Sweet hungerings of nature after its 
kind! This good woman and her niece became all 
the world to me. The one had conceived, for me, 
all the paſſion of a parent ; the other, that of the 
fondeſt and tendereſt of ſiſters, On the other 
hand, I had, for Mrs. Graves, all the feelings of a 


child who conceives himfelf a part of the exiſtence 


of her who bore him; and my eyes and actions 
could not forbear to diſcover to Arabella, that 
; | „ my 


chan all our little fortune, can ever repay. - 
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n 
brothers. 
When I was up ind about the houfe, I requeſted 


Mrs. Graves to make out het bill for my board, and 
for phyſician, ſurgeon, drugs, &c. during my long 


illneſs. Hereupon, ſhe looked eagerly and tenderly 
at me. Mr. Clement, ſays ſhe, I think you are 
too generous, deſignedly, to reproach us with what 


we owe you. But, for what is it, my child, that 


you deſire us to charge you ? Is it for reſcuing me 
from death, or a fhame worſe than death ? pro- 
-bably, from both ? Or, is it for dehvering this my 
darling from the bitter diſtreſs that my loſs muſt 
Have brought upon her? Or, do you, rather, de- 
fire to pay us for the -fearful pains and ſickneſs 
which you ſuffered on our account, and for hav- 
i ng, nearly, forfeited your life in our defence? 
No, Mr. Clement, you muſt not think of paying 
us the very debts that we owe you; more indeed, 


Here, I was ſilenced, for the preſent, but, in no 
degree convinced. | 
In two days after, while Mrs, Graves was at 


market, and Arabella gone, with a Bruſſels head 


and-ruffles, to a young lady of diſtinction; I ſtepped 
into the ſhop, where Jenny waited the commands 
of thoſe that ſhould call. I had fcarce entered, 


when a ſheriff's officer appeared at the door, and, 


bolting in, laid an execution on the ſhop, for 
eighty-fiive pounds odd ſhillings, at the ſuit of Mr. 
* the cambric and lace-merchant. 

I was, 
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I was, at firſt, ſurpriſed and grieved, but plet- 
ſure, quickly ſucceeded to my concern, I took 
out my pocket-book, immediately diſcharged the 
debt, with coſts, and gave a crown to Jenny, on 
her ſolemn aſſurance that ſhe would not betray a 
ſyllable of what had happened to her miſtreſs or 
Arabella. 

Soon after, this good gentle woman and her niece 
returned; dinner was ordered up, and I fat down 
to table with a heart and countenance more eaſy 
and chearful than ordinary. . 

Before the cloth was removed, Jenny came and 
delivered a note to her miſtreſs, She read it over 
and over with apparent ſurpriſe, aſked if the meſ- 
ſenger was waiting, and ſtepped to the door. Again, 
ſhe returned, ſat down without ſpeaking a word, 
and, the muſcles of her countenance being ſtrongly 
affected, ſhe could no longer retain her paſſion, 
and her tears burſt forth. 

What is the matter, cried Arabella, my dear, dear 
mother, my only friend and parent ? and, breaking 
alſo into tears, ſhe threw herſelf about her neck. 

Oh, there is no bearing of this! exclaimed Mrs. 
Graves, This young man, my Arabella, diſtreſſes 
us beyond expreſſion, He has, this very day, my 
love, for the fecond time, fnatched us from inſtant 
ruin, I would tell you, if I could ſpeak ; but read 
that note, Which ſhe did, accordingly. | 

The note was figned Freeſtone Hardgrave, and 
imported how ſorry he was, that his late loſſes, had 
put him under the neceſſity of laying an execution 
on her houſe without cuſtomary notice. That he 
L 3 was 
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was glad, however, ſhe had ſo large a ſum ready as 
gol. the receipt of which he acknowledged; and 
hoped that this affair would make no difference 
with reſpe& to their future dealings. 

And why, deareſt of women, ſaid I to Mrs. 
Graves, why would you grieve that 1 ſhould en- 
deavour to relieve myſelf from a-part of that bur- 
den, with which your obligations have ſo greatly 
oppreſſed me? Oh! that it were in my power, I 
cried, (and my hands preſſed each other with an 
_ involuntary ardour,) but, it never will, it never 

can be poſſible, for me, to prove the paſſion that 

my ſoul has for you and—there I heſitated to ſhew 

vou, I ſay, the love that I have for you, Mrs. 
Graves. You two make my world, and all that I 
am concerned for or deſire therein. 
Sinee that is the caſe, ſaid Mrs, Graves, witha ſmile 
and a tear that gliſtened together, if you will admit 
an equal paſſion, from one ſo old as 1 am, it were 
Pity we ſhould ever part. Send, my child, this 
very day, and diſcharge your former lodgings. The 
time that we fpend together cannot but be happy. 
All cares are leſſened by the ſociety of thoſe we 
love; and our ſatisfactions will be We by 
feeling for each other. 

I did not, at that time, know the e maſon 
of the delight with which I accepted this-generous 
invitation, I ſettled at Mrs, Graves's without any 
formal agreement ; and all my little matters were, 
directly, brought home. 

Oh, how happy were many aiding; days! 
how ſtill more happy, when contraſted with the 


Lr 
miſery that enſued! We ſpent all the time toge- 


ther, that buſineſs would permit; and we grudged 


every moment that was ſpent aſunder. I related to 
them a thouſand entertaining ſtories, and paſſages, 
occaſionally recollected from the poets and hiſto- 


rians of antiquity. And a ſecret emotion, and in- 


ward ardour for pleaſing, gave me, to interſperſe 
obſervations and pertinent digreſſions, more 
delightful to my auditory them all my quoted 
authorities. 

I was, now, daily gathering health and ſtrength, 


when, one evening, Mrs. Graves returned, more 


dejected than ordinary, I enquired into the cauſe, 
with a countenance that expreſſed the intereſt I 
took in her concerns, Why, my dear child, ſays 
ſhe, perhaps I have been indiſcrete ; but I meant 
all for the beſt. You muſt know, then, that I have 
been on a viſit to your father, To my father, 
madam! Even fo. I would to Heaven that he 
were worthy to be called father to fuch a fon. 
Your father, Mr. Clement, is in great circum- 
ſtances; he keeps his coach, has taken a fine new 
houſe, and lives at a high rate. 1 ſent in my 
name, with notice that I came on buſineſs of con- 
ſequence, I was, thereupon, ſhewn to a back 
parlour, where he ſat in company with Mrs. Cle- 
ment and a luſty ill- looking young gentleman ; but 
your ſtep- mother has a comely and good-humoured 


countenance ; ſhe alſo appears to be far advanced | 


in her pregnancy. Mrs, Graves, ſaid your father, 
take a ſoat, What are your commands with me, 
madam ? I came, Sir, to let you know that your 
Hate ſon, 
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fon, Mr. Hammel Clement, has been on the point 


I confeſs, Sir, but that is more than enough; it is 
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cried to your ſtep-mother, Oh madam, what ſort 


under the guiſe of an angel. When Mr, Clement 
and faid, I am ſorry, Sir, that a man of your grave 
be ſo duped by people whoſe intereſt it is to de- 
a violent puſh from him, and clapped to the doos. 


So that, in ſhort, my dear child, I fear I have done 


to ſuppreſs a tear of tender reſentment) I will ſoon, 
JI truſt, procure ſome kind of independence on 
chat Barbarian; and, while I have you and your 
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of death. Have you nothing to ſay to me, madam, 
but what concerns my ſon Hammel? I have not, 


very affecting, and concerns you moſt nearly, 
Here Mr. Clement ſtarted up, and, catching a book, 
he preſled it to his lips, and cried, I ſwear by this 
holy book, that I will never liſten to any perſon 
who would ſpeak a fingle word in behalf of Ham- 
mel Clement; and ſo, Mrs. give me leave to ſhew 
you the way out again. So ſaying, he caught my 
hand and drew me to the door, while I turned, and 


of a heart is yours, that refuſes its interceſſion on 
this occaſion? But ſhe gave me a ſneer, of ſuch a 
miſchievous meaning, as expreſſed the whole fiend 
had taken me to the outward door, I juſt turned, 
and ſenſible appearance, ſhould ſuffer yourſelf to 
ceive you. But, ſwelling into choler, he gave me 


you harm, where I meant you true ſervice. 
It matters not, my mother, ſaid I, (endeavouring 


Arabella, I ſhall want neither father nor friend. 

Being now very nearly re-eſtabliſhed in my 
health, I ſet out again, in ſearch after ſome em- 
ployment. 
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-ployment. As I was ſtrolling, on Tower-Hill, I 
obſerved a ſhop on my left hand; that of Mr. 
Wellcot, a bookſeller and printer, I ſtepped in, 


and, after ſome intredufory diſcourſe, I aſked him 


if he had occaſion, in the way of his buſineſs, for 
a friend of mine; a gentleman in diſtreſs, but of 


parts and learning. Alas, Sir, cried Wellcot, ſuch 


creatures as you mention, are a drug upon earth, 
there is a glut of them in all markets. I can get 
one of theſe gentlemen, on whoſe education more 
money has been expended, than at the common 
and legal intereſt, would maintain a decent family, 
to labour, like a hackney horſe, from morning to 
night, at leſs wages than I could hire a raſcally 
porter, for three hours, 


While Wellcot was ſpeaking, I made a ſecret 


vow againſt having any kind of commerce or con- 
cern with bookſellers or printers. But, fearing to 
be ſuſpe cted as a party concerned, I affected an air, 
as eaſy as poſhble, and, obſerving fome females, 
who were buſy in nme 
if they contained any thing new. 

Sir, ſaid Wellcot, this is an elaborate perform- 
ance of the moſt eminent of our patriot- writers; I 
pay him, at the loweſt, five guineas, weekly. 
And, could any man write, with double his ſpirit, 
I could better afford to give that author a hundred. 
For, good writings are like diamonds, that are 
valued according to their carrats; double their 
weight, and they become of twenty times the 
eſtimation. 


This 
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| This pamphlet conſiſted of a ſheet, ſewed in blue 


paper. I inſtantly ſat down to peruſe it, I found 
that it contained ſeveral very free remonſtrances 


againſt his majeſty, and the miniſters, for joining 
with France in the war againſt Holland, Together 


with a few collateral digreſſions, in aſſertion of 
Magna Charta, of the freedom of man, in general; 
and of Britons, in particular. I perceived that it 


was written with more judgment than genius. And 
what, ſaid I to Wellcot, will you give to that man 
who ſhall, confeſſedly, excel this your moſt emi- 
nent of patriot-writers, upon his own ſubjett ? 
Give, Sir? cried the bookſeller, many thanks, and 
a proportionable increaſe of profits. Enough, Sir, 
I anſwered, you ſhall ſoon hear from me again, 
On my. return, I called at Mr. Goodville's, but 
he had ſailed for France, about a fortnight before, 


I then went about to a number of pamphlet-fhops, 


and bought up all the political papers that had any 
reference to the matter in hand. + 

Having finiſhed my firſt paper, in about a fort- 
night, I entitled it the WEEKIY Monitor, and 
took it directly to Wellcot's. Here, Sir, ſaid I, is 
my friend's firſt venture. 

He ſat down, and having read about a dozen 
lines, Ay, ay! ſays he, they do not always do thus 
at Newmarket ; your friend, I find, has ſet out at 


the top of his ſpeed. Going on, ſomething fur- 


ther, he cried, Well ſupported by ! and then, 
proceeding to the third page; this, ſays he, muſt 
have been ſtolen from one of the ancients, becauſe 
there 1s no modern who could write like it, Well, 

| | Sir, 
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Sir, you need not give yourſelf further trouble, for 
the preſent. I will print this firſt paper at my own 
ſuit, Deſire your friend to be careful about the 
ſecond, Call on me, in a week, and I think I ſhall 
be able to tell you ſomething that will pleaſe you. 

I ſet about my ſecond paper, with double genius 
and application, My ideas were more expanded, 
my ſpirits more ſublimed. All the perſuaſives of 
Cicero; all the thunder of Demoſthenes ; all that 
I had read, on the topic of liberty, occurred to my 
remembrance. 

I finiſhed my ſecond eſſay, within the week: I 
went with it to Wellcot, and he. preſented me, at 
ſight, with twenty guineas. It is more, ſaid he, 
than hitherto comes to your ſhare ; but, I love to 
encourage, and I truſt that, in the run, I ſhall not 
be a loſer. The demand, for this paper, has been 
very uncommon, You need not, Sir, be aſhamed. 
to acknowledge yourſelf the author. Preſerve but 
a moiety of the ſpirit with which you have ſet 
out, and my own intereſt will inſtruct me to ſerve. 
you effectually. 

I now- returned, as in a triamphal chariot, I 
never before, received the prize, as I may ſay, of 
perſonal proweſs. The fortune of my father, the 
fortune of all men living, who. were merely born 
to fortune, diminiſhed beneath me. Oh, how: 
ſweet, ſaid I, to myſelf, how delicious are the 
fruits of a man's own plantation! Then, like the 
independent ſpider, his labours will be crowned, 
with perſonal honour and ſucceſs, while he ſpins 

his ſubſiſtence from his proper bowels; 
3 I haſtened 
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1 haftened to impart my tranſports. to the two 
loved ſubjects of all my cares and ſatisfactions. 
Jenny told me that her miſtreſs was not at home, 

but, that Miſs Arabella was above in her cloſet. I 
ran up. I tapped at the door, but no one anſwered. 
Again I tapped, and added the ſoft voice of affection, 
requeſting to be admitted. At length ſhe opened, 
but looked pale, and with (wollen and downcaſt 
eyes. I perceived ſhe had been in tears, and a 
ſudden froſt fell upon all my delights, What is 
the matter, I cried, my fiſter, my ſweet friend, my 
deareſt Arabella? and I gently took her hand be- 
tween both of mine. I wiſh you had not come, at 
this time, Mr, Clement, ſaid ſhe, cooly. But, you 
muſt permit me tokeep my little griefs to myſelf, 
Yes, I replied, if it is your pleaſure, to kill me out- 
right, refuſe me my portion in your intereſts and 
concerns, Oh, Mr. Clement, ſays ſhe, your ſoul is 
too generous, I dare not tell you. I feel what you 
would ſuffer, ſhould you know that you are con- 
cerned in the cauſe of my tears. But, we muſt 
part, Sir, indeed, we muſt; we muſt part, Mr.. 
Clement, and that ſuddenly. 

Here, her'voice failed, and throwing herſelf into 
à chair, ſhe burſt out afreſh into a guſh of affliction. 
While I ſtood aſtoniſhed, and, dropping beſide her 
on one knee, waited, with unſpeakable anguiſh, 

At length perceiving my ſituation, Riſe, Sir, ſhe 
cried, I entreat you to riſe and take a chair beſide 
me; and I will tell you, this diſtreſsful buſineſs. 

| 1 You 
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You muſt know that I was, awhile ago, to the 
Miſs Hodginſes. They are very friendly, and good 
young women, and told me, in confidence, though 
with much concern, of a whiſper, in the neigh- 


bourhood, that my aunt had entertained a young 
| gentleman, in the houſe, who was admitted to ſuch. 


familiar intimacies as could not be without their 
conſequence, eſpecially, between perſons of our 
age and ſex, 

Now, Mr. Clement, I am no way aſhamed to 
confeſs that I have nothing in heaven but my in- 
nocence, nor on earth but my character; and, I 
think you wiſh me better, than to defire that I 


ſhould forſeit the one, or the other. Deſire it! Oh 
heavens! I ſuddenly exclaimed, I will for ever 


guard them both, to the laſt drop of my blood. 


Alas, cried Arabella, you are the man, of all others, 
whom the world would not admit for my cham- 
pion ; they are abſolute judges, they ought to be 
obeyed ; our parting will be painful, but it muſt be 
complied with. 


But, my Arabella, moſt lovely, and moſt beloved 


of all the human ſpecies ; tell me, ſaid I, is there 
no other way to ſatisfy a miſdeeming world, fave a 


remedy that is worſe than death itſelf ? No faid 


ſhe, with an air ſomewhat reſolute, there is no 
expedient, Oh, Miſs Graves, anſwered I, with a 
haſty dejection, if that is the caſe, you ſhall be 
obeyed ; 1 am, indeed, unhappy, but I will not be 
importunate. Adieu, deareſt of creatures, adieu, 


for ever! I ſpoke, and ſuddenly withdrew, 
Hold, Sir, ſhe cried, pray ſtay a moment. I 
ſhould be wretched, beyond x if you 
M went 
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went away in the greateſt of all errors, But, is it 
poſſible, you ſhould think that I could mean any 
ſlight to you,, Mr, Clement? No, Sir, no, of all 
men living, it was not poſlible, I ſpoke, through 
an-humble ſenſe of my own demerits, But of this 
be aſſured, that I neither do, nor ever did, nor ever 
can, mean any offence to Mr, Clement, 

While ſhe ſpoke I had kneeled before her. I 
took her hand and preſſed it to my lips and boſom. 
My. Arabella, faid I, I confeſs that this was no 
premeditated motion of mine. Nay, this very 
morning, the world ſhould not have prevailed with 
me to have accepted this hand, for which I now 
kneel. I was, then, poor and wretched, without 
reſource, And, I could not think of bringing diſ- 
treſs upon her, independent of whoſe happineſs I 
could have no enjoyment, I was ſenſible that 1 
loved you, with infinite tenderneſs ; ' but, my 
paſſion did not dare to admit of defire, I could 
have ſuffered all things to have heaped bleſſings 
upon you; but I would not permit to my ſoul the 
diſtant, though dear wiſh, of being happy with 
you—Ah, what poſture is this! exclaimed Ara- 
bella. Nay, you ſhall not ſtir, I cried, nor will I 
riſe till you have heard me a few words. Since 
morning, I ſay, I have got room to hope that my 
Arabella would nct be ſo unhappy, as I feared, in 
being united to me. I will not urge her however. 
J leave her free, I leave her miſtreſs of her own 
aftions, But, here TI vow, that whether ſhe con- 
ſent, or not conſent, Iwill never marry another. 


So 
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So ſaying, I roſe and ſeated myſelf beſide her. 
'She looked aſtoniſhed, beyond the power of utter- 
ance, But, covering her face with a handkerchief, 
ſhe gently leaned toward me, and ſhed a plenteous 
ſhower of tears upon my boſom. _ 

When Mrs, Graves returned, I told her of my 
ſucceſs at the bookſeller's. I had, before, made 
her the treaſurer of my little poſſeſſions, and I 
poured my twenty pieces into her lap, 

Arabella, as I conjeQured, did not delay to im- 
part, to her aunt, the late adventure; for I obſerved 
that the eyes of that good woman dwelt upon me 
with a freſh acceſſion of delight. 

Having finiſhed my third paper, I took it to 
Wellcot, who preſented me with twenty guineas, 
and, further, acknowledged himſelf my debtor. 
Returning homeward, I caſt up, in a pleaſing kind 
of mental arithmetic, how much my weekly 
twenty guineas would amount to at the year's end, 
and found it much beyond my occaſions, even in 
the ſtate of matrimony, _ 

I now looked upon myſelf, as in the certain re- 
ceipt of a plentiful income; and this encouraged 
me to preſs for the completion of my happineſs. 
Decency, alone, could give delay, in an affair that 
was, equally, the wiſh of all parties. We were 
privately married, in the preſence of the mils 
Hodginſes and two or three other neighbours ; and 
I was put into poſſeſſion of the fearfulleſt, and 
Tondeſt of all brides. F4 

Job, very juſtly, ſays, © Shall we receive good 
at the hands of God and not receive evil?” And 
| M 2 yet, 
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yet, I imagine, that the recollection of paſt hap- 


pineſs, rather heightens than alleviates the ſenſe of 
preſent diſtreſs, My ſoul, in thoſe days, enjoyed 
'a tide of delight, to the fulneſs of its wiſhes. I 


thought that, till then, no perſon had ever loved, 
as I loved. But the love of my Arabella was a 


kind of paſſion, that wanted a name whereby to 


expreſs it. It was an abſence, a ſort of death to 
all other objects. It was the avarice of a miſer who 
watches over his hoard, and joins to the rapture, 
with which he beholds it, the terrifying ideas of 
robbery and loſs, 

I had now, within the ſpace of five weeks, re- 


ceived about one hundred and twenty guineas, on 
the ſale of my Monitor. When, going abroad one 


evening, I was ſtopped, within a few doors of my 


houſe, by a genteel looking perſon who aſked if 
my name was Clement. It is, Sir, I anſwered, 
Then Sir, ſays he, I arreſt you, in his majeſty's 
name, for a libel againſt the government. Then, 

beckoning to three or four ſerjeants, that attended, 
de had me directly ſeized and conveyed towards 
6 ms; 


As I was not of a timorous temper, I mould 
have made little more than a jeſt of this buſineſs ; 


had I not trembled for the apprehenſions of thoſe 


who I knew would tremble for me. 
On the way, this officer informed me, that my 


bookſeller had confeſſed to the miniſters, that 1 
was the author of a famous ret entitled the 
'WeekLy MonitoR., 


I imme- 
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I immediately ſent for Humphry Cypher, Eſqz 
ſerjeant at law, whom I had, once, occaſionally feed 
in behalf of Mrs, Graves ; and I ſent, at the ſame 
time, for a ſet of the WetexLy MoNniTtoR, 

When Mr, Cypher came, I put five pieces into 
his hand, and, having told him my cafe, I requeſted 
him to peruſe the papers, and to give me his opinion. 

Having read them with due attention; Mr. Cle- 
ment, ſays he, I perceive that you are a learned 
and ingenious young gentleman ; but I find that 
you are better acquainted with the republics ob 
Greece, than with the nature and. conſtitution of 
our limited monarchy. Hence, alone, hath pro- 
ceeded ſome lapſes that your adverſaries would lay 
hold of. Yet, there is nothing ſcurrilous or mali- 
cious, throughout. If you are inclined to proceed 
in the courſe of theſe papers, I would adviſe you 
to put in bail, and to ſtand the action. But, as K 
am perſuaded that the court have commenced. this 
proſecution merely to deter you from a work that 
gives them great diſguſt, if you have any genteel 
friend, who would ſolicit in your favour, you 
would undoubtedly be diſcharged, without further 
coſt or trouble, 

I returned my warm acknowledgments to the 
ſerjeant for his friendly counſel, and: told him k 
would conſider of it. When he was gone, I diſ. 
patched a letter to Mrs. Graves, wherein I gave 
her an account of my preſent ſituation, in a manner 
as little alarming as poſſible. I requeſted her to 
provide bail for my appearance ; but infiſted that; 
till this was done, neither ſhe-nor Arabella ſhould. 
M 3 come 
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come to my priſon ; and, that I had given expreſs 
orders that they ſhould not be admitted. 
Alas! had they complied. with my directions, 


how happy might we have been, all together, at 


this day! But, the exceſs of their goodneſs was 


the cauſe of our common ruin. Their affection 
would not be ſatisfied with ſimple bail; and they 


reſolved never to reſt, till they had procured my 
full difcharge. 

They went about to all theſe cuſtomers of any 
Aiſtin&ion. They ſolicited, petitioned, and bribed 
without meaſure, They borrowed money to the 


utmoſt extent of their credit; and pawned, or ſold 


all their eſſects under prime coſt. They gave a 


purſe to one to bring them acquainted with another, 


on whom they beſtowed a larger fum to introduce 


them to a third. Having, at length made their 


way to lord Stivers, an agent of the miniſter, my 


_ diſcharge was made out, without further delay. 


On the fifth evening from my impriſonment, the 
door of my chamber opened, and, in came my dear 
aunt with my dearer Arabella. They flew - upon 
me; they claſped me, on each fide, in their arms; 
and my wife inſtantly ſwooned away upon my 


' boſom. She ſeon revived, however, at the known 


voice of love, and, as every door for my enlarge- 
ment had been previouſly opened, we went down, 
ſtepped into the coach, and drove home directly. 
Here, I ſaw the firſt cauſe of alarm. The ſhop 
was ſhut up. I was ſhocked, but did not venture 
to enquire, except by my eyes. | 
The kettle being down, and all ſeated to tea, I 
introduced the affair with an affected uncontern 3 
and 
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and, by queſtion after queſtion, artfully extracted, 
the whole hiſtory of the five preceding days; 
whereby, I found that they had expended in_ my 
behalf beyond the laſt penny of their own ſub- 
ſtance ; and that nothing remained, fave one hun- 
dred and fiſty pounds, to which the ſeveral depo- 
fits amounted, which I had made with Mrs. 
Graves, 

I could now no longer contain n Cruel 
women, inhuman friends! F cried. The bitter- 
neſs of enmity, could never have brought an evil, 
like this, upon me. Accurſed wretch that I am, 
to be the inſtrument of perdition to thoſe, whom I 
would feed with my blood. Would to heaven I 
had not been born! or, would I had been cut off 
by ſome quick judgment ere this had happened ! 

Here Mrs, Graves, drew her chair cloſe to mine, 
and catching me about the neck, and dropping 
upon me a few tears, that ſhe ſtruggled to ſuppreſs; - 
Do not grieve, my child, ſhe cried, do not affli& 
yourſelf for nothing. All is as it mould be. There is 
no harm done. Your Arabella and I can always earn 
genteel bread, without other means than the work 
of our hands. We can never want, my Hammy. 
We have done nothing for you. Neither has any 
thing happened wherewith you ought to reproach 
yourſelf, What we did was for ourſelves, for the 
relief of the anguiſh of our own hearts; to bring 
you home to us again, as ſoon as poſſible, ſince we 
found that we could live no longer without you, 

Within a few days, I perceived that my dear 
aunt began' to decline in.her health, perhaps, oc- 
caſioned by her late fatigue and anxiety of ſpirits. 

No 
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No care nor expence was ſpared for her recovery. 
Arabella and I ſat up with her, alternately, every 
night. But, alas, all our cares and remedies ; our 
prayers and our tears, proved unfucceſsful ; and, at 
the end of five months, ſhe expired within our 
arms, 

Arabella then quitted her hold, and, croſſing her 
arms upon her boſom, and looking eagerly, on the 
face, once ſo lovely, and always beloved; You 
are then at peace, ſaid ſhe, my mother. Oh my 
ſriend ! my only parent !—She could no more, but, 
fainted away upon the body, 

I took her up in my arms, and, carrying her 
into the next room, I laid her on the bed; I or- 
dered Jenny and the two nurſes to take care of her, 
and charged them not to permit her to ſee her aunt 
any more. 

I, then, returned to the chamber, wherein the 
precious ruins of the half of my world was laid, I 
locked the door within ſide. I approached the 
body, and hung over it, and gazed upon it, with 
mexpreſſible emotion. I repeatedly. clapped my 
Wands together. I ſtooped down, and kiſſed, and 
rekiſſed her cold lips. I gave a free ſcope to my 
tears, ſobs, and lamentations. Ah, I cried, my 
parent; my patroneſs! Have J leſt you, my only 
prop ? Are you, for ever, departed from me, my 
ſupport and. conſolation? I was abandoned by the 
world, by friends, father, and telations; but you 
became the world and all relations to me. I was 
a ſtranger, and you took me in; I was ſick, and in 
pri ſon, and you miniſtered unto me.“ But, you 
Are 
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are gone; you are gone from me afar off. And 1 
die a thouſand deaths in the anguiſh of ſurviving 
you. Here you lie, my mother, the victim of your 
goodneſs to your unlucky gueſt, Wretch that I 
am ! doomed to bring no portion, ſave that of ca- 
lamity, to thoſe who regard me. Woe of woes! 
Where, now, ſhall I eaſe my ſoul of its inſupport- 
able burden? She will no more return, to take 
aught at my hands; and I muſt ſuffer * oppret- 


ſion, through life. 
Having thus vented the exceſſes of my paſſion, 


my ſpirits ſubſided into a kind of gloomy calm. 1 


returned to my wife, But, I ſee, Sir, you are 
too much affected. I will not dwell on this me- 
lancholy ſcene any longer, 

When I had diſcharged doQor's fees, . 
caries bills, and funeral expences; I found that 
our fortune did not amount to fifty pounds. My 
wife was, now, far advanced in her pregnaney; 


her labour was haſtened by her grief and late fa. 


tigues; and ſhe was delivered of that boy whom 
your charity a ſecond time brought into this world. 

As I was, now, all things to my Arabella; the 
only conſolation ſhe had upon earth, I never left- 
her during her illneſs. By the time ſhe was up 
and about ; what with the charges of child-bearing, 
and a quarter's rent, &c, our fund was ſunk within 
the ſum of ten pounds; and I was going, one even- 
ing, to look out for ſome employment, when we 
heard a rapping of diſtinction at the door. 

Jenny came, in a hurry, and brought us word 


that lord Stivers was in the parlour, and deſired to 
ſpeak 


— 
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ſpeak with me. I went down, greatly ſuprized. 
Mr. Clement, ſays he, with a familiar air, I have 
long wiſhed to fee you; but I did not think it ſea- 
ſonable to diſturb you, during the misfortune of 
your family and the illneſs of your wife, Your 
Weekly Moxitors have genius and ſpirit, but 
they have done ſome miſchief which we wiſh to 
have remedied. As how, pray, my Lord ? Why, 
Mr, Clement, I never knew a writing, in favour 
of liberty, which the populace did not wreſt in 
favour of licentiouſneſs, and to the caſting aſide of 
all manner of rule. Now, Mr. Clement, we want 
you to undertake our cauſe, which is, by much, 
the more reaſonable ; in ſhort, we want you to 
refute your own papers, 

Oh, my lord, I anſwered, I ſhould think it an 
honour to ſerve your lordſhip or the miniſtry, on 
any other occaſion, But, in a matter that muſt 
bring public infamy upon me ; indeed, my lord, 
you muſt excuſe me. I ſhould be pointed at, as an 
apoſtate, by all men, and bring my perſon and 
writings into ſuch diſgrace as would, for ever, 
diſable me from ſerving either myſelf, or your 
lordſhip. 

Well, Sir, replied my lord, L will not, then, 
inſiſt on a formal refutation of your own writings. 
I only aſk if you are willing to engage in our 
quarrel, as far as is tonſiſtent with honour and 
truth? I am, my lord, I rejoined, as far as is con- 
ſiſtent with my own credit and the good of my 
country, : 

The good. of your country, Mr. Clement, fays 

23 my 
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my lord, I hope you do not think that government 
is contrary to the good of your country. Pray, in 
what do you make this LIBERTY conſiſt, of which 
you are become ſo eminent a patron ? 

There are two forts of LIBERTY, my lord, I 
anſwered, The firſt conſtitutes the duty and hap- 
pineſs of a man, independent of community. The 


ſecond conſtitutes the privilege and happineſs of a 


man, merely, as he is a member of any ſtate, 
Independent of community, a man is, ſo far, 
free, and no further, than he acts up to the dictates 


ol reaſon and duty, in deſpight of inward KOI KA 


and outward influence, 


As a member of community, a man is ſo far, 


free, and no further, than as every other member 
of that community, is legally reſtrained from in- 
juring his perſon, or encroaching on his property. 

Inimitably well defined, cried his lordſhip ; I 
have read volumes, in folia, upon the ſubje& ; but 
never knew what 11BzRTY was before, Well, 


Mr. Clement, as this 113exTyY of yours, is in all 


reſpects, ſo oppoſite to the licentiouſneſs I was 
talking of; it cannot but make in favour of a good 


government. I therefare requeſt you to write a 


treatiſe to the purpoſe of your definition ; and to 
take us with you as far as you can. We ſhall not 
be ungrateful, we are good paymaſters, Sir, Why 
do you heſitate? Did you not tell me you were 
diſpoſed to ſerve us ? | 
My lord, 1 replicd, I fear I ſhould fall greatly 
ſhort of * expectations. It is very eaſy to find 
fault; but, to vindicate truth itſelf againſt popular 
prejudice, hoc opus hic labor eſt. 
Mr, 
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Mr. Clement, ſays my lord, I am proud that we 
have got a gentleman of ſo much honeſty and in- 
genuity to befriend us. It ſhall be my care to 
provide you with materials, and, I am confident 
that ſo great a maſter of his inſtrument, as you are, 
will make excellent muſic on a few fundamental 
notes. Here are twenty guineas earneſt, and ten 
guineas ſhall be paid you, weekly, till we can fix 
you in ſome ſtation, I will take a glaſs, or a diſh 
of tea with you, in a few days, and wiſh you a 
good evening. | 

On the third morning after this interview, my 
lord returned with a large bundle of pamphlets -in 
his chariot, and ſome manuſcript notes. He break- 

faſted with us, and was eaſy, polite, and chearful, 
I I now entered on my new province, As I had, 
formerly, laſhed the inſolence, encroachments, and 
rapaciouſneſs of power. I now, on the other 
hand, rebuked the riotous, fattious, and ſeditious 
propenſities of a turbulent, licentious, and unſa- 
_ tisfied people; ever repugnant to government, and 
reluctant to the rein of the gentleſt Ruler, 

I took five times the pains with theſe latter 
papers than I had with the former, and theſe had 
more than double the merit of the other; and, in 
point of ſentiment, and general inſtruction, were 
of twenty times the value to mankind: but, how 
can that inſtruct which is not attended to? It was 
intimated to the people that theſe had been written 
at the inſtance of their governors ; and they would 
not have liſtened to an oracle, if uttered from that 
quarter, | 


Six 
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Six months had now elapſed in theſe lucubra- 
tions. I had delivered to my wiſe two hundred 
and ſixty guineas, the weekly price of my labours. 


Wo had lived with great frugality. Arabella had, 


again, taken in as much work as her nurſing the 
child would admit. And we had ſome pieces left 
of our former remnant ; when lord Stivers called 
in upon me, with good news, as it were prologue, 
in his aſpeQ. | 

Mr. Clement, ſays he, I want to ſpeak to you 
apart, I had, yeſterday, ſome talk with the mi- 
niſter about you, and he has promiſed. me four 
hundred a year penſion for you, till ſomething 
better can be done; and this is to be wholly clear 
and over your weckly wages of ten guineas, while 
we keep you ſo hard at work. But, tell me, Cle- 
ment ſays he, laying his hand with an affectionate 
familiarity upon my ſhoulder, are you of a jealous 
temper? The furtheſt from it, my lord, of any 
man breathing. Oh, I am glad of that, but, if you 
were, I have nothing exceptionable to propoſe. 
To be ſhort ; half a dozen noblemen, all my 
friends, and people of ſtrit probity and virtue, 
have engaged to ſpend a ſhare of to-morraw, in a 
party of pleaſure upon the Thames; and, we have, 
each of us, laid a bet of a hundred guineas, that, 
from the number of his relations, his friends, or 
acquaintance, he will bring the prettieſt woman to 
this field of contention, I had fixed on lady Fanny 
Standiſh, a lovely creature, and a relation of my 
own, but ſhe unfortunately, happened to be pre- 
engaged. I am, therefore quite at a loſs, and muſt 
infallibly loſe my wager, if you do not fayour me 
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with the company of Mrs. Clement. With her 1 
can make no queſtion of conqueſt; and I give you 


my honour to pour into her lap, the whole five 

hundred guineas, the juſt prize of her beauty, 
Why, my lord, I anſwered, this is indeed a very 

pleaſant project, and has nothing in it exception- 


able, that I can perceive, if no one was to know 
any thing of the matter. But, what will the world 


fay to ſce your lordſhip ſo paired? Shaw, damn 
the world, Clement, I am your world, man. Your 
lordſhip has a good right to damn an inferior world, 
1 rejoined ; but the world has an equal right, and 
would, certainly make uſe of it, in the damnation 
of my wife, What, ſaid he, warmly, you will 
not then, confide her to my honour? I will not, 
my lord, confide her honour, unneceſſarily, to any 


man from under that guardianſhip and protection s 


which I vowed to her in marriage. It is very well, 
Mr. Clement, you may hear from me to-morrow, 
And away he went. 

He was as good as his word. The very next 
morning, I was arreſted at his ſuit for two hundred 
and fourſcore guineas, the amount of all that I had 
received from him ; and I was hurried to the Fleet 
priſon, withourveing permitted to ſpeak to any one. 

As my lord knew that, on iſſue, I muſt caſt him 
in his action, and, further, come upon him for ſpe- 
cial damage, it inſtantly occurred that this was, 
merely, a ſtratagem, for the ſeduction of my Ara- 
bella; and her defencelels ſtate gave me inexpreſ- 
ſible torture, I immediately wrote her an account 
of my ſitustion and apprehenſions, which, were 
too A founded, But, Sir, I will give "ou a de- 

* tail 
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tail of theſe extraordinary events, in the order of 


time, in which they happened, as 1 afterwards 


learned them, from the mouth of my wife, and 
from the teſtimony of others. 

Before my wife. could have the leaſt intelligence 
of my confinement, my lord paid her a viſit, and 
entering with. his accuſtomed freedom and good 
humour, Mrs. Clement, ſays he, I am come to 
prevent your being alarmed, when you ſhould hear 
that I ſent your huſband to the Fleet-priſon this 
morning. But, to convince you that I intend him 
no manner of harm; I have, here, brought you the 
money for which he was arreſted ; and it is at your 
own choice to releaſe him, within this hour, or on 
the feaſt of ſaint Simpleton, if you are not in a 


hurry. So faying, he put à large purſe into her 
band. And, pray my lord, then demanded Ara- 
bella, on what account was it that you had him ar- 


reſted? To puniſh him, anſwered my lord, for 
being the moſt jealouſpated coxcomb in Europe, 
Jealous, my lord! pray of whom can he be jea- 
lous? Of you and I, madam, Of us, my lord? 
Sure we never gave him cauſe. No, that I will be 
ſworn, rejoined my lord ; but more is the pity ; the 
jealouſy came firſt, and the cauſe ought, now, in 


all conſcience, to follow, 


Before the laſt words had eſcaped his mouth, he 
ſprung forward, and, catching her in his arms, be 
preſſed and kiſſed her with the rudeſt ardour. But, 
quickly* diſengaging herſelf, and, puſhing him, 
violently, from her; I ſee you are a villain, ſhe 
cried, and deſire that you will inſtantly quit my 

N 2 houſe; 
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houſe ; and, ſo ſaying, ſhe threw the purſe out at 
the door. My lord, however, ſtood his ground, 
and looking at her with aſtoniſhing eaſe and un- 
concern; Mrs, Clement, ſays he, the deſtiny of 
your huſband and yourſelf is in my hands; and I 
muſt tell you it does not become you to treat your 
beſt friend in ſo injurious a manner. I have, here, 
brought you a ſettlement of five hundred a year, for 
life. It is perſected to you without condition, and 
how far you will be grateful, lies, wholly, at your 
own election. May heaven forſake me, ſhe cried, 
when I accept the ſmalleſt advantage from you 
'or your fortune, Well, well, Arabella, replied 
my lord, I muſt and will have you, on your 
terms, or my own ; but, if you had really a mind 
to conteſt this buſineſs with me, what a little fool 
you were, fo ſimply, to caſt away the finews of 
war? I leave you, child, for the preſent, to wiſer 
reflections; then inſolently finiling in her n he 
"retired, | 
As ſoon as he was gone, my wife hurried to the 
Miſs Hodginſes, and prevailed upon one of them 
to keep her company till ſhe ſhould be able to pro- 
cure my enlargement. She then went to a perſon, 
hb dealt in houſhold furniture, and requeſted 
Him to come. the next morning, and make a pur- 
chaſe of ſome goods that ſhe had to diſpoſe of. 
And, laſtly, ſhe writ me. a letter with an account 
of all theſe matters; and a promiſe to be with me 
the day following, 
I ſhould have appriſed you belocm this, that our 


faithful and 3 Jenny bad ſorſaken us. A 
ſmall 
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fmall legacy had been left her, whereupon ſhe. 
quitted ſervice and went to live with her parents; 
and we were obliged to hire a ſtrange maid in her 
The next day, Arabella ſold as much of her fur- 
niture to the forementioned dealer and ſome neiglh- 
bours, as mounted to upward of forty guineas. She 
had put theſe, with the former depoſit of two hun- 
dred and ſixty, into her pocket; it was now after- 
noon, and ſhe was joyfully preparing to come and 
give 'me freedom ; when our new maid entered and 
told Miſs Hodgins that a lady waited for her at 
home, on earneſt buſineſs, but promifed not to de- 
tain her above five minutes. Alas! Miſs Hodgins 
was ſcarce gone, "when lord Stivers entered, and: 
my wife, giving 2 violent ſhrick, dropped back- 
ward in a chair, e e " 
Lord Stivers, thereupon, drew another” chair, 
and, with an impudent appearance of tendernefs, 
feated himſelf beſide her. My dear Arabella, ſaid 
he, do not be alarmed. By, — I am not come to 
do you the ſmalleſt injury, I telt you, however, 
that you are wholly in my power. Your ſtreet 
door is bolted. - I have two able footmen below in 
your kitchen; and the maid, who contrived to get 
your friend out of the way, is much more my ſer- 
vant than yours, I aſſure you. I have loved you 
long, my Arabella, and the frequent viſits, Þ payed, 
are to be placed to your credit, and not to that of 
& che ſtupid politics, with which E amuſed your hit 
band; and now, my angel, if you will make arty 
conceſſion, but the ſlighteſt return to the exceſs of 
A Ng my 
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my paſſion; I, here, vow to you. perpetual faith 
and conſtancy for life, and both my fortune and 
perſon ſhall be, wholly, devoted to you. But, do 
not attempt to impoſe ; do not hope to deceive me. 
No, no, my lord, the cried, I will not deceive 
you, by pretending to ſacrifice the leaſt article of 
duty to your perſon or fortune. I ſee that I am in 
danger; on the brink of perdition, I ſee that hell 
is ftreng, and ſubtle at devices. Heaven ſave me, 
any how ! ſtrike, ſtrike me dead, this inſtant! You. 
thunders and earthquakes, that onee were my 
terrors, be now my deliverers ! 
Why, my Arabella, ſays lord Stivers, this is alt 
very fine, It is the ſweeteſt rant I ever heard. 
And you are the ſweeteſt girl, upon my ſoul, that 
ever I ſaw. I perceive that you are really alarmed, 
my love; but, what is it that frights you? You 
hall never receive any treatment from me, ſave 
proofs of the violence of my affection. Recal 
your ſpirits, child; and prepare yourſelf, with 
patience, for what muſt be, For I ſwear to you, 
Arabella, by — &c; &c. that no power in the uni- 
verſe, ſhall fnatch you, this hour, from e n 
of my careſſes. 
The wretched object of the laſt of this win 
man, then, dropped upon her knees in a frantic 
agony. Oh God! ſhe cried out, if you are in 
heaven, if you hear and fee theſe things; if virtue 
and purity are not an offence unto you; ſend, ſend, 
and deliver me by ſome ſudden ſalvation! Oh, my 
lord, once our generous patron and proteQor, *the 
friend and ſupport of our declining houſe !. would 
vill a you 
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you now tumble into deep and irreparable ruins, 
the work of your own hands? Alas, you know 
not what you do; you cannot gueſs at the horrors 
you are about to perpetrate. If ever you had a 
touch of pity. If ever — but, what ſhall I ſay. 
If you do not, like devils, delight in the miſeries. 
of wretches, damned for eternity; ſhield, ſhield: 
me, my dear lord; be you, yourſelf, my ſaviour, 
from this my hour of terrors, from this hell that is 
come upon me. I have, already, ſuffered: the 


pangs of death, in the bare apprehenſion. I will 


never live to bear in me, and about me, a: deteſt- 
able being. Hope it not; dream not of it. By 


heaven, I will not a moment ſurvive my pollution. 


Oh mercy ! mercy ! mercy * And, fo ſaying, her 

voice was ſtopped, by an agony of ſobs and tears. 
Charming girl! enchanting creature! exclaimed 

the deliberate villas; every action, every word, 


intended to diſfuade, are freſh. incitements to my 


paſſion, my Arabella. But, I ſee that you will not 
conſent to my happineſs ; and that I muſt give you 
an apology, for your acceptance of any favour at 


my hands. 


So ſaying, he aroſe, and up the ſprung at the 
inſtant, and running to the furtheſt comer of the 
room, recollected all her ſpirits and force for her 
defence. She ſtruggled, and ſhrieked, and called 
out upon heaven, and earth, to ſave her. But, no 
help appearing nigh, ſhe, ſuddenly, recollected a 
pair of long and ſharp pointed ſciſſars that ſhe had 
in her pocket, and, in the moment that lord Sti- 


vers threw her upon the floor, ſhe drew them 


forth, 
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forth, and aiming at him with all her ſtrength, ſhe 
almoſt buried the weapon in his left ſide ; whereat 
he gave a loud curſe, and over he tumbled gaſpine. 
and groveling, beſide her. 

Up ſhe got, with all haſte, and running to the 
eradle where her infant lay crying, ſhe caught him 
in her arms; and opening the chamber door ſofily, 
and ſhutting it after her, ſne ſtepped down ſtairs as 
upon feathers, and ſtealing to the ſtreet-door, ſhe 
opened it ſuddenly, ruſhed into the ſtreet, and hur- 
ried on till ſne came to a ſtand of coaches; where 
ſhe hired the firſt ſhe met, threw herſelf haſtily 
into it, and deſired the man to drive with ſpeed to 
the Fleet-priſon. 

On her arrival, ſhe diſeharged the aftion and 
fees of arreſt, with all poſſible difpatch, and then 
hurried up to my apartment. On the firſt glimpſe, 
1 ſprung to her, and caught her in my arms with 
unſpeakable tranſport ; but finding the child with 
her, and obſerving that her breath was quiek and 
uneven, I withdrew a ſtep or two, and looked 
eagerly at her; and perceiving that ſhe was pale, 
and had a kind of wildneſs in her eyes; What is 
the matter, my love, I exied, what has happened 
to you? I have not been well, ſhe anſwered, with 

an affected unconcern before the keeper. But pray 
come down, my dear, you are much wanted, and 
the coach is in waiting. 
Nothing further paſſed between us, till we 15 
into the coach, and that my wife deſired the man 
to drive to ſome neighbouring ſtreet, and to ſtop 
at the firſt door where we ſaw a bill for lodgings, 
For 
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For lodgings, again I demanded, for whom does 
my Arabella deſire to take lodgings? For you and 
me, Mr. Clement, ſhe cried, wringing her- hands ; 
lord Stivers lies weltering in his blood at our 
houſe, deprived of life within this half hour by 
my unhappy hand, 

J was ſuddenly ſtruck dumb with ſurprize and 
horror, All the occaſions and conſequences of this 
direful event whirled through my imagination in a 
fearful ſucceſſion. What muſt now become of my 
ſoul's ſole enjoyment? What indignities muſt 
have been offered! what violation might ſhe not, 
or rather, muſt ſhe not have ſuffered, before ſhe 
could be brought to perpetrate ſo terrible a deed; 
I grew inſtantly ſick, and putting my head through 
the window, deſired the coachman to ſtop at the 
firſt tavern. I ordered the drawer to haſten, with 
a pint of Spaniſh white wine, to the door, and L 
preſſed and compelled my wife to ſwallow a part. 
Our ſpirits being in ſome degree ſettled thereby, we 
drove to a private ſtreet, on the right-hand of 
Cheapſide, where I took a back-room and cloſet, 
up two pair of ſtairs, at one Mrs. Jennett's, an old 
maid and a mantua-maker, I immediately ordered 
a fire to be kindled, and the tea things to be laid, 
and, giving the ſervant a crown, deſired her to 
bring the value in proper ingredients. - 

The evening was now ſhut in; and, while the 
maid was abroad, not a ſyllable paſſed between my 
wife and me, I dreaded to enquire of what I ſtill 
more dreaded to underſtand ; and Arabella ſeemed 


to labeur under ſome mighty oppreſſion; When 
n 
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retiring to the cloſet, where our bed ſtood, ſhe 
covered her child up warm, and knecling down by 
his fide, broke forth into a violent torrent of tears, 
intermingled with hcavings and half ſtrangled ſobs. 
I ſat ſtill without ſeeming to obſerve her emotion. 
I was ſenſible that nature wanted this kindly relief. 
The teas and ſugars were brought ; the kettle put 
an the fire; and the maid again retired; when I 
gently called to my Arabella to come forth, with a 
voice of the trueſt love, that ever yet breathed 
from a human boſom. 8 
Her eyes were already wiped, her countenance 
compoſed, and her demeanour much more ſettled 
than before. She ſat down with a riſing ſigh, 
which ſhe checked with a half ſmile. My Ara- 
bella, ſaid I, my only joy! my unmeaſured bleſ- 
fing! What is it that thus diſtracts my dearer part 
of exiſtence? Your mind, your ſpirit, my angel, 
is ſtill pure and unpolluted ; and bodies are merely 
as bodies, incapable of defilement, being doomed 
from our birth to.diflolution and corruption. 
Ah, my Hammy, ſhe exclaimed, you are quite 
beſide the mark; I ſigh not, I weep not, I grieve 
not for myſelf. I fear not, nor regard the conſe- 
quences, however fatal, of what has happened. 
Suppoſe a ſudden and ſhameful death, I thank my 
God for it, death will offer me up a victim tilt 
pure and unpolluted. But Oh the wretched Stivers, 
what is now become of him? Sent, ſo unprovided, 
to his eternal audit. Unhappy that I am ! perhaps 
an inſtrument of perdition to an immortal being. 
Ah, rather that I had not been born! would I had 
| 86 periſhed 
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periſhed in his ſtead! A death, in thexcauſe of % 
virtue, had been my advocate for mercy. 

How is this?- my Arabella, I cried, Is con- 
demnation then to be brought upon the. good, 
becauſe they oppoſe themſelves to evil? Would 
you have cenſured any one living, except yourſelf, 
for having given you this deliverance, by the death 
of the raviſher ? No, ſurely, In the daily and 
nightly robberies, maſſacres, and aflaſſinations, that 
the violent machinate againſt the peaceful, is it the 
fault of thoſe who ſtand in the defence of righ- 
teouſneſs, that villains often periſh in the act of 
tranſgreſſion ? Commiſeration to the flagitious is 
cruelty to the juſt; and he who ſpares them be- 
comes the accomplice of all their future crimes, 

During tea, my wife gave me an ample narrative 
of all that happened at our houſe, while I was in 
confinement. As ſhe ſpoke, I was firſt ſpeechleſs, 
with fearful and panting expectation; I was then 
kindled into fury and a vehement' thirſt of ven- 
geance. And laſtly, I was elevated into an aweful 
rapture, I looked at my wife with eyes ſwimming 
with love and veneration, I roſe from my feat, 1 
threw myſelf on my knees before her. Adorable 
creature, I cried, divine Arabella! thus let me 
worſhip, through the pureſt of all mediums, that 
Gop-Heap who inſpires and wp ve in ſuch per- 
ſections. | — 

Our fortune was now reduced to very „ Little more 
than fiſteen guineas. We had no clothes but what 
we wore ; and we did not dare to go or ſend to our 
Uouſe for others; neither to make ourſelves known 

- to 
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td any acquaintance, We went by the name of 
Stapleton ; on the following night I ventured 
abroad, and bought for myſelf a few ſecond-hand 
ſhirts, with a common gown, and ſome changes of 
linen for my wiſe. 

On the fifth day, at breakfaſt, while Arabella 
was Caſting her eye over a news-paper that ſhe had 
borrowed from Mrs. Jennett, the turned ſuddenly 
pale. What, ſhe cried, before I could queſtion 
her, accuſed for robbery, as well as murder that 
is hard indeed. But I truſt that my lot ſhall not, 
exceed my reſignation. And lo ſaying, ſhe handed 
me over the paper with a ſmile, in which heaven 
appeared to open. 

The advertiſement ran thus _ 

« WEREAs Arabella Clement, alias Graves, did 
on the 15th day September inſtant, moſt barba- 
rouſly ſtab and murder the right hon. James *, 
late lord Stivers,. at a houſe of ill report, where 

ſhe formerly had kept a milliner's ſhop, in Fleet- 
ſtreet : and whereas ſhe did further rob the ſaid 
right hon. &c. of a large purſe of money, his gold 
repeater, ſnuff-box, diamond-ring, &c. as may be 
proved, from the examination and teſtimony of 
three concurring witneſſes: Now his majeſty, in 


| his gracious abhorrence of ſuch crimes, doth hereby 


promiſe a reward of three. hundred guineas to 
any - perſon who ſhall ſtop, diſcover, or arreſt 
the ſaid Arabella, ſo as that ſhe may be brought to 
condign puniſhment.” 

Oh, ſaid my wife, I perceive that my enemies 
will wear home, indeed, Their plunder of lord 
S) . Stivers 
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Stivers can, no way, be aſſured, ſave by my con- 
demnation. But, be it as it may, that Providence, 
who over-rules the wickedneſs of this world, may 
yet give a clue to eſcape its perplexities. 
I now had every thing to fear for my Arabella, 
as well from the intereſted villany of the watneſles, 


as from the power of the miniſtry, and the reſent- 


ment of the relations of ſo great a man. Had I 


had the greateſt eſtate of England, I would have 


exchanged my whole intereſt, for as much ready 
caſh as would have conveyed us to ſome region of 
ſafety. But this was not practicable, with the very 
ſmall remainder of our fortune. 


We appeared, as little as poſſible, even to the 


lodgers of the houſe ; and I intimated to my land- 
lady, that it was the fate of many a gentleman to 
be obliged to abſcond, till his affairs could be com> 
pounded with hard-hearted creditors, | 
During the ſpace of nine months, our principal 
diet was weak tea and bread, and, if we ventured, 
at odd times, on a ſmall joint of meat, it ſerved us 


cold, haſhed and a from one week to the 


other. 

How ſmall muſt be the cravings of ſimple nature, 
when a family, like ours, accuſtomed to affluence, 
could ſubſiſt in London, without murmuring, for 


upward of nine months, on leſs than eight gui- 


neas? But our fund was now exhauſted to a few 
ſhillings ; and my ſword, watch, and buckles, were 
allo gone, in diſcharge of our three-quarters rent 
to the landlady. Ruin ſtared us in the face. I be- 
held, as it were, a gulph, unſathomable and im- 

Vor. I, O paſſable, 
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paſſable, opening beneath our feet, and heaven and 
earth joining to puſh us down the precipice, 

We, yet, lived a month longer, on coarſe bread 
and cold water, with a little milk which we got, 
now and then, for the child; but, I concealed 
from my wife, - that we had not a ſingle * . 
now left upon earth. 

I looked up to Heaven, but without love or 
confidence. Dreadful power, I cried, who thus 
breakeſt to powder the poor veſſels of thy creation! 
Thou art ſaid to be a bounteous caterer to the 
ſpawn of the ocean, and to the worms of the earth. 
Thou clotheſt the birds of the air, and the beaſts of 
the foreſt: they hunger, and find a banquet at 
hand. Thou ſheddeſt the dew of thy comforts, 
even on the unrighteous ; thou openeſt thy hand, 
and all things living are filled with plenteouſneſs. 
Are we, alone, excepted from the immenſity of 
thy works? Shall the piety of my wife, ſhall the 
innocence of my infant, thus famiſh, unregarded 
and unpitied, before thee ? 

Ah! it is I who am the accurſed thing; who 
bring plagues upon all with whom I am connected. 
Even the labours of my life, the iſſues of my honeſt 
induſtry, have been changed, by thy ordinances, 
into nothing but damage; to the impriſonment of 
my perſon ; to the ruin of thoſe who had the mis- 
fortune to befriend me; and to the death and deſo- 
lation of all whom I held dear. I ſtrive, in vain, 
with thy omnipotence, it is too mighty for me, and 
cruſhes me below the centre, Pour out then the 


vor of thy wrath upon my head; but, on my 
head 


— 
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head alone, Oh juſt Creator! and take theſe little 


ones to thy mercy, 

The night was now advanced, but that which 
fell upon my ſoul, was a night which would admit 
no ray of comfort. I wiſhed for diſſolution to my- 
ſelf, to the univerſe. I wiſhed to ſee the two pro- 
prietors of my ſoul's affections, lying pale and 
breathleſs before my eyes. I would not have en- 
dured my hell another moment. I would have 
given myſelf inſtant death ; but I dreaded to leave 
my deſolate widow, and helpleſs orphan, without 
a friend, as I then conceived, either in heaven or 
earth, | 

My wife had lain down, with her infant on the 
bed. A ſudden reflection ſtarted. My death, 
thought I, may yet be uſeful to thoſe for whom + 
alone I could wiſh to live. I roſe, frantically de- 
termined, My brain was on fire, I took down an 
old piſtol, which hung in a corner; I put it into 
my breaſt ; down ſtairs I went, and iſſued to th 
ſtreet, | 

I was bent on ſomething deſperate, but knew 
not what, I had not gone far, when I ſaw a large 
tavern open beſide me. I paſſed through the entry, 
and, running up ſtairs, boldly entered the dining 
room, where a numerous company of gentlemen ſat : 
round their bottle. I clapt to the door; and taking 
out the piſtol, Gentlemen, I cried, I ſtarve, I die 
for want; reſolve, inſtantly, to relieve, or to periſh 
along with me, 

They all fixed their eyes upon me, but the 
meagre frenzy, as I ſuppoſe, which they ſaw in 

O2 my 
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my countenance, held them ſilent. The perſon, 
who was neareſt, directly took out his purſe and 
preſented it to me, I, returned it to him, and 
putting up my piſtol; No, no, Sir, I cried, I will 
not take your-gold, I am no robber. But, give me 
ſome ſilver, to keep, awhile, from the grave, three 
creatures who famiſh amidſt a plentiful world, 

They all, as by one conſent, put their hands to 


their pockets, and inſtantly made a heap of up- 


wards of three pounds. I devoured it with my 
eyes. I beheld it as a mint of money, and panting, 


and grappling at it like a vulture, I ſtuffed it into a 


fide pocket; and being too full of acknowledgment 


to thank my benefactors; I burſt forth into tears, 


and, turning from them, got, once more mto the 
treet, without interruption, 
_ I made directly home, and, ſtepping ſoftly up 
ſtairs, I firſt reſtored the piſtol to its old ſtation, I 
then, went to the cloſet, where my wife lay, ſtill 
aſleep. 1 gently waked her, by the fondneſs of my 
carefſes, My Arabella, I cried, I have ventured 
out, for the firſt time; and heaven has ſent us 
ſome ſmall relief by a friend that I happened to 
meet, Here my love, I ſaid, putting a crown into 
her hand, call the maid, and ſend out for ſome 
comfortable ſuſtenance; our faſt has been long 
indeed. | 
Within a few days, our ſtrength and our ſpirits 
began to recruit, though we ſtill continued to live 
much within the bounds of temperance. My ſoul, 
again, ſettled into a kind of ſullen claim, and 
looked 
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looked forth, though at a diſtance, to ſome future 
dawning. | 

One day, as my landlady's Bible lay before me, 

a ſudden thought occurred. I breathed up to God, 

a ſhort and filent ejaculation, beſeeching him to 
inſtru me in what I ought to do, by the paſlage, 
upon which my thumb ſhould happen to reſt, on 
opening the book. I, inſtantly, made the venture, 
and found the following words. I will ariſe and 
go to my father, and will ſay unto him, father, I 
have ſinned againſt thee, and before heaven, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy ſon.” 

Alas I was far from imagining it was no other 
than my father in heaven, who called me, and who 
would, thereby, have directed and conducted me 
to himſelf. 

I racked my memory, to diſcover in what I had 
given juſt offence to my earthly progenitor, but 
reſolved, in all events, to obſerve the admonition, 

In the duſk of the evening, I tied my handker- 
chief, ſailor-like, about my neck, I pulled my wig 
forward, and ſlouching my hat, I ſlid out of doors; 
and ſtooping half double, I limped with a coun» 
terfeited gait, toward my father's. I was duly ap- 
prized, that, if I knocked at the door, or directly 
enquired for him, I ſhould not be admitted, 1 
therefore, walked to and again, now near, now 
aloof, for near an hour, before his door, in patient | 
expectation of his appearance. | | 

I had repeated this exerciſe for five ſucceſſive 
evenings, when the door at length opened, and a 
ſervant' in livery came up and accoſted me, Is your 
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name Clement, Sir ? Suppoſe it were, fays I. 
Suppoſing ſo, replied he, 1 am ordered to tell you, 
that my maſter is well informed of all your wicked 
deſigns; and that if ever you appear again in ſight 
of his windows, he will ſend you to Newgate, 
without bail or mainprize. 

We parted without another word, and I croſſed 
over the way to a chandler's ſhop. The good 
woman of the houſe alſo happened to ſell ſome . 
ſmall ale in her back apartments. I called for a 
. mug, and requeſted her company for a few 
minutes. After ſome introductory chat, I addreſſed 
her in a manner that I judged moſt engaging for 
one in her ſphere. She very freely told me the 
hiſtory of my father and his preſent family; and 
further, that it was his cuſtom on every Monday 
and Friday to repair to the tradeſman's Club, at the 
Golden-anchor in Temple-lane, about eight of the 
clock at night, and not to return till about eleven. 
l went home ſomething fatisfied with this intelli- 
gence, as I now knew where to find my unnatural 
parent, though his laſt barbarous meſſage had ren- 
dered me hopeleſs, and quite averſe to any kind of 
application to him. 

We had now lived three months longer on the 
laſt charity. We were again reduced to the laſt 
milling, and what was ſtill worſe, our landlady 
became importunate ſor her quarter's rent. My 
wife had lately requeſted her to look out for ſome 
ſempſtry-work among the neighbours. This ſhe 
promiſed to do, but purpoſely declined, as ſhe and 
her family got the benefit of her labour gratis. 

| I began 
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I began again to return to my former evil 
thoughts. I reſolved to make war upon the whole 
race of man, rather than my wife and infant ſhould 
periſh in my fight: but I reflected that it was more 
equitable to begin with a father, on whom nature 
had given me a right of dependance, than to prey 
upon ſtrangers on whom neceſlity alcne could give 
me any claim. 
| It was Monday night. The clock ſtruck ten. 
I took down the; old piſtol, and marched toward 
the Anchor. I patroled near the place of expec- 
tation above an hour: The night was exceſſive 
dark, and no lamps in that part; at length I liſtened 
to the ſound of diſtant ſteps, and ſoon * heard 
a voice cry murder! murder! 

I ran to the cry, and perceived one man-on the 
ground, and another ſtooping to rifle his pockets. 


I inſtantly drew my piſtol, and ſtriking at the | 


robber's head with my full force, I laid him ſenſe- 
leſs on the pavement. I then gently 'raiſed the 
other, who was bleeding and ſtunned by the ſtroke 
he had received. I ſupported him ſtep 'by ſtep 
toward a diſtant lamp, where at length we arrived, 
and found a tavern open, I entered. and ordered 
a room with fire and lights; and deſired that a 
ſurgeon ſhould be immediately called. 'The gentle- 
man, whoſe face was nearly covered with blood 
and dirt, began now to recover his ſtrength and 
ſenſes, I got him to ſwallow a ſmall dram of 
ſpirits, and he ſtepped with me up OY PR 
e on wy ſhoulder, 
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While we ſat at the fire, and a napk in and warm 
water were getting ready, the ſtranger grew paſ- 
ſionate in his acknowledgments for his life, which 
he ſaid he owed me, and which ſervice he promiſed 
to recompenſe to the ſtretch of his power. But 
when he had waſhed and wiped away the blood 
and dirt from his face ; ; heaven! what was my 
emotion at the fight of an aſpect once ſo loved and 
ſo revered ! all my injuries and reſentments vaniſh- 
ed inſtantly from my memory, I fell at his knees 
with a great cry, Is it you then, my father! my 
once dear, my ever dear and lamented father! Is it 
the face of a father that I at laſt behold ? I burſt 
into tears: I wept aloud, I interruptedly de- 
manded, Will you not know me ? Will you not 
own me? Will not nature ſpeak in you? Will 
you not acknowledge your ſon, your once beloved 
Hammel, ſo long the comfort of your age, n the 
pride of your expectations 
While I ſpoke, my father looked wild and eager 
upon me. He, at length, recollected me through 
all my leanneſs and poor apparel; and, heſitating, 
replied, I, I, I believe indeed you are my child 
Hamme!, and ftrait fainted away. 

During his fit, the ſurgeon came with his inſtru- 
ments and dreſſings; and having taken fome blood 
from him, he opened his eyes, and began to breathe 
with freedom. He then examined his wound, 
| which was a little above his forehead, and declared 
it ſo ſlight, as ſcarce to be an excuſe for keeping 
his chamber. The ſurgeon, having dreſſed it, re- 
ceived his fee and retired. And my father, 

ringing 
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ringing for the drawer, ordered a flaſk of Bur- 
gundy, with a cold fowl. 

When the table was laid, and the waiter 46 
to withdraw ; my father, again, looking earneſtly 
upon me, I believe, ſays he, my child may be 
hungry ; and, ſtrait, his countenance falling, and 
the muſcles of his lips beginning to work, he broke 
into tears. Barbarous wretch ! he exclaimed, un- 
natural oſtrich! who could thus leave the firſt- 
begotten of thy bowels to the nakedneſs of the 
ſands, and to the blaſting of the elements. 

No, no, my father, I cried; again throwing 
myſelf on my knees before him; kill me not with 
your tears, cruſh me not with this, your unmerited 
concern! all is well, all is happy, as I can bear it 
to be. This moment overpays my years of anguiſh, 
it is like heaven after paſſing the vale of death,” 

After ſupper, of which my father ſcarce taſted, 
he got up, and, as I roſe at the ſame time, . he 
ſtepped to me, and, catching me paſſionately in his 
arms, and putting his neck acroſs mine, My child, 
he cried, my beloved child, my life's bleſſed pre- 
ſerver ! come once more, to my boſom, enter thy 
forſaken manſion! Too long has it been deſolate, 
without thee! But, here, I vow to the Almighty, 
that no ſtep- dames, nor viperous inſtruments, ſhall 
ever hereafter inſinuate between us; accutſed be 
they, who ſhall attempt to divide us; and may 
they come to an evil end, who ſhall deſire to de- 
prive me of thee, the light of mine eyes. 

While we ſat over our bottle, my father called 


n and paper, and firſt preſenting me with a. 
purke 
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Purſe of fifty guineas, he again gave me a bill, at 
ſight, on his banker, for five hundred pounds, I 
ſtarted up, but ſtopping me, he cried, Hold, hold, 
my Hammy, I ſee myſelf overpayed in the acknow- 
ledgments of that dear, though meagre counte- 
nance : and, then, as I kneeled before him, with 
both hands held over me and eyes raiſed to heaven, 
he bleſſed me in an ejaculation of the tendereſt 
ardour. 

The reckoning being diſcharged, and two chairs 
ordered to the door, my father defired me to meet 
him at the ſame tavern, the following evening : 
and ſaid in the mean time, he would think of ſet- 
tling ſome certain income upon me; and thus we 
parted, as though our ſouls had accompanied each 
other, | | | | 
It was now near two o'clock. My Arabella had, 
long ſince, put her child to reſt ; and I found her 
in tears by a fire, ſcarce alive. She ſtarted up, on 
my entering; her face gleamed with a ſickly joy; 
and ſhe uttered ſome ſoft 3 for my ab- 
ſence at thoſe hours. 8 

Before I ventured to let in che full tide of our 
returning happineſs on her weak and alarmed 
ſpirits; I took out ſome ſack, which I had pur- 
poſely brought in my pocket, I broke ſome Naples 
- biſcuit into a cup, and, pouring ſome of the wine 
upon it, I ſet her the example, and prevailed on 
her to eat, 

Mean while ſhe gazed earneſtly, and inquiſi- 
tively, in my face, My Hammy, ſhe tenderly 
cried, what is the meaning of this? What eyes 

are 
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are theſe, Hammy, what new kind of a counte- 
nance is this you have brought home to me? Ah, 
forbid it my God ! that the darling of my ſoul 
ſhould have done any thing criminal. Firſt, periſh 
your Arabella, periſh alſo her infant, rather than, 
on our account, the leaſt of the virtues of my 
Hammy ſhould be loſt, | 
No, no, my angel, I cried, God has been won- | 

| 

| 

| 


derfully gracious to me; he bleſſes me, for your | 
ſake, my Arabella. I have ſeen my father, we are 1 
happily reconciled, and famine and affliction ſhall 
come near us no more. 8 | 

I then lighted up a good fire, and while we were 
emptying our pint, I gave her a detail of what had | 
paſſed; and poured my purſe of guineas into her = 
lap. So we went to bed in peace, the happieſt of | 
all the pairs on whom the ſucceeding ſun aroſe. 

We lay in bed, till day. I then calling up the 
landlady, diſcharzed our quarter's rent. 


| 
When ſhe was diſmiſſed, I conſulted with my 4 
wife whether ſhe would chuſe to retire to France l 


-or Holland, or to York, or ſome other remote | | 
place, within the kingdom. But reflecting again, | 
on my father's tenderneſs for me, ſhe joined in 1 
thinking it ad viſeable to act with his concurrence; | 
and I determined, that very evening, to reveal to 
him the whole pathetic hiſtory of our marriage and 
adventures. 

Mean while, I thought it beſt, in all events, to 
ſecure the means of moderately compaſſing our 
purpoſe, by taking up the gool. from my father's 
banker, I found by experience, that I had no- 

little 


% 
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little to fear from being known to any one. My 
| ſhabby apparel, and emaciated face and limbs, 
that had prevented the remembrance of a father, 
appeared a double ſecurity againſt all other eyes. 
I therefore adventured, though not without cir- 
cumſpection, to Mr. Giles's in Lombard: ſtreet, 
and, preſented my bill. | | 
My friend, ſaid Mr. Giles, it is not two boom, 
ſince a ſtop was put to the payment of that draught; 
and I was deſired, at the ſame time, to put this 
paper into the hands of the party who ſhould call. 
So ſaying, he gave me a note Which. I opened, 
with a trepidation that was turned into agony on 
Teading the following words, 
- To HAuuRL CLEMENT: 
65 OST ſubtle, and moſt accurſed of all cruel 
contrivers ! thou didſt thyſelf, then, ſet that 
villain on thy fooliſh and fond father; by whom 
his blood was ſhed, and his life nearly loſt. I re- 
' "ounce thee, I abjure thee from keaceforth, and 
for ever. And, as I continue to diſclaim all ſorts 
of ties with thee, either here, or hereaſter ; ſo 
may heaven continue to proſper, 
BaxTHOLOMEW CLEMENT,” 
On reading this dreadful paper, I retired from the 
counter without ſpeaking a word. I got home, I 
knew not how, for I neither knew what I did, 
nor conſidered what I was about, I walked up 
ſtairs, without perceiving that -I was followed. 
But, I had ſcarce got into my room, when five or 
fix men entered, almoſt along with me; and one 
of them, ſtepping directly up to my wife, cried, 
Miſtreſs, I arreſt you in his mazeſty's name, 
Hereat, 


r 


Hereat, I turned, and was ſtunned, and rouzed 
again in an inſtant, I caught up the poker, and 
aiming at a well dreſſed man, whoſe face was not 
wholly unknown, and who appeared. the . moſt 
active and joyous of the crew, I miſſed the crown 
of his head, but tore off, one ear, and cut him 
through his clothes and ſhoulder to the bone. I 
then flew upon the reſt, I dealt my blows with 
inconceivable fury and quickneſs. I cleared my 
room in a few ſeconds, and though ſeveral ſhots 
were fired at me from the ſtairs, I chaſed them all 


to the entry, and returning to my Arabella, I bax- - 


ricaded the door. 


It was then that ſhe interpoſed, and, dropping | 


on her knees before me, What is my Hammy 
about, ſhe cried ; what madneſs has poſſeſſed my 


love? Would you be guilty of murder, through. 


a raſh and vain attempt, of reſcuing from our laws 
a perſon whom God nor man hath yet condemned ? 
This indeed, were to enſure the ruin you appre- 
hend. Ab, no, my heart's maſter, let us neither 
commit nor fear iniquity. Join with me, my 
Hammy, let us truſt in our God, and nothing, 
but good, can happen unto us. 

While ſhe ſpoke, the late terrors of her coun- 
tenance diſappeared ; and her aſpe& was gradually 
overſpread with a ſerenity, to be imagined, in 
ſome meaſure, from the face of an evening heaven 
in autumn; when the ſongs of harveſt are heard 
through the villages, all about, 

I gazed on her, with a ſpeechleſs reverence. 


She gently took the weapon from my unreſiſting 


o P hand; 
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hand; and leading me back, ſhe ſeated me in the 
furtheſt chair. She, then, removed every obſtacle 
to their entrance. The ſtairs were now filled with 
people who had been called to the aſſiſtance of the 
the king's officers; but they ſtill appeared appre- 
henſive and fear ful of advancing. 

Gentlemen, ſaid Arabella, be pleaſed to walk 
in; I deliver myſelf peaceably into your hands; 
ye ſhall find no further oppoſition to his majeſty or 
the laws. The officers accordingly entered, but 
bowing, and with a timid kind of reſpect; neither 
did any of them offer to lay a hand upon her, 
Good God! Madam, exclaimed the foremoſt, is 
it poſſible ye ſhould be guilty of the crimes laid to 
your charge, by that raſcal whom your huſband 
has half killed? He is carried off to the doctor's; 
but I think, in my conſcience, that he has got his 
deſerts; and as for the few hurts that we have re- 
ceived, we excuſe your huſband, Madam, for 
your ſake ; and we think him the braver and the 
better man, for what he did. By my ſoul, ſweet 
Madam, you are well worth defending. 

I thank you, gentlemen, ſaid my wife, gracefully 
ſmiling and curtſying ; pray be pleaſed to fit, while 
'T prepare to attend you. I am guilty indeed, of 
the death of a man, and, yet guilty of nothing 
that I would not repeat in the defence of virtue. 
But, gentlemen, ſays ſhe, again ſmiling, you are 
likely to be troubled with more priſoners than you 
look for. One of them, indeed, is young, and, 
as little meaning of harm to any one, as his mother, 
I muſt, therefore, beg your indulgence in ſending 
for 
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for a coach; and, pray, do me the favour to accept 
this trifle, as the means of waſhing away animoſity 
between you and my huſband. So ſaying, ſhe pre- 
ſented their chief with a guinea, who, riſing and 
awfully bowing, ordered one of the others to ſtep 
for a coach, 

Had the harp of Orpheus been tuned, like the 


voice of my Arabella at this ſeaſon, it is not to be 


wondered that tygers ſhould grow tame, and bears 
crouch down before him, Since wretches like 


theſe, hardened in hourly acts of inſolence and 


inhumanity, were now awed to reverence ; and on 


her return from the cloſet with -her infant in her 


arms, dropped a tear of compaſſion, as though 
they had not, wholly, forgotten, that they were 
born of women, 

In the mean time, my fury 3 ſubſided, I 
ſhould have fainted, if I had not been relieved by 
a guſh of tears; which I endeavoured to conceal, 


by turning aſide and putting my handkerchief to 
my face, A cloud of thick darknefs again over- \ 


ſpread my ſoul ; and every idea laboured with 
apprehenſion and horror. I curſed my meeting 
with my father, and his treacherous appearance of 
bounty, which had ſerved to bring this deciſive 


ruin upon us; and I looked upon fortune as induſ- . 


trious to bring evil and deſtruftion, out of every 
promiſe of advantage. 

Being conducted to Newgate, I agreed with the 
Lew for a tolerable apartment, at two guineas 
per week ; and, putting on the beſt chear I could 
affect before my wife, I ſent out for a. nouriſhing 

& dinner, 
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dinner, For 1 judged it late to be frugal, when 
death was at our door, and I had determined not 
to ſurvive my Arabella a moment, 

The day following, I procured copies of the de- 
poſitions of the three witneſſes, the firſt of whom 
was our on ſervant maid. Theſe I laid before 
two of the moſt learned in the law, but received 
no conſolation from their report. They told me 
that, had my wife been actually guilty of the 
robbery, as alledged, ſhe might have had ſome 
proſpect of being acquitted of the murder, by 
being enabled to bribe off the evidence. But, that, 
if ſhe was really innocent of the robbery, as I 
affirmed, it then became jthe intereſt of the guilty 
Evidence, to have her condemned on both atticles 
of accuſation, 

As the fearful day approached, } bought, at 
ſecond hand, two decent ſuits of mourning, wi 
the requiſite appendages for my wife and myſelf. 
Whenever I could get apart, I was drowned in 
my tears, and I did every thing, but pray for my 
Arabella; for I could not think of lifting my heart 
to a heaven, where I had loſt all dependance. 

In the mean time, my beloved daily recovered 
fleſh and health, Her eyes grew more brilliant, 
her complexion more clear, her countenance was 
as the ſurface of a depth of peace ; and I gathered, 
I knew not why, a kind of net os by behold- 
ing her aſpe&. 

Early, on the fatal morning, when 1 had left her 
within at her prayers, and had pulled my hat over 
my eyes, and ſat down in a corner, to vent the 

throbbings 
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throbbings of my heart; I caſt my eye on a paper 
that appeared from under the door. I took it up 
with precipitation, and in it found the following 


lines. 


I, 
Though mountains threat thy naked head, 
Though circling gutphs around thee cloſe, 
Though help is diſtant ; hope is dead; 
Though earth and hell are ſworn thy foes : 
II. 
Yet, Heaven their malice ſhall defy, 
And ſtrong, in laſt extremes, to ſave; 
Shall ſtand, with guardian ſeraphs nigh ; 
And with thy flanderers, glut the grave. 


0 


I had no ſooner read this paper, than 1 dropped 
down, involuntarily, on my knees, My hands 
clenched together; and I breathed up'a moſt ardent 
petition, that ſome over-ruling Power would take 
my Arabella under his protection. 


Soon after, ſhe came forth, adorned like as 


moon when girt about with clouds, through whole . 
blackneſs her beauty breaks forth with improved 


luſtre, 

While we fat at breakfaſt, I preſented her with 
the verſes, She read them, over and over, with 
deep attention ; and then, returning them with a 
ſmile, this, ſays ſhe, is the ſtratagem of ſome cha- 
ritable perſon, who judged, hope was wanting to- 
ſupport me at ſuch a trial. 

As the dreadful hour was at hand, and as I had 
conſidered, before now, that at laſt it muſt come, I 
had prepared a {mall bottle of ſalts, to* ſupport 
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myſelf, as well as my wife, from an unſeemly | 
dejection of ſpirits in court. 

Ah, Sir! can you tell me how one ie thing mould 
come to paſs? Can you account for this moſt ex- 
traordinary of all the workings in human nature ? 
That a man, at ſome times, ſhould more feelingly 
live, or die in others, than in himſelf? Had I 
been called to my laſt audit, had the deciſion of my 
own exiſtence been at ſtake, my apprehenſions, as 
I think, could not have equalled what I felt, at 
that period, 

At length, the keeper appeared, and warned my 
Arabella that ſhe muſt ſpeedily ſet out, I turned, 
inſtantly, cold and pale; and it was long before I 
recovered ſtrength to riſe from my chair. In the 
mean time my wife returned to our bed. chamber, 
and bringing out her infant, gave him in charge to 
a nurſe ; ſhe, then, held her hands over him, and 
raiſed her eyes to Heaven, in bleſſing, for ſome 


time. Again ſhe fixed them on his face, and gazing 
upon him, as it were, for a laſt farewel look; tear 


dropped after tear, in a pathetic and en 


ſilence. 


Being conducted to the Old Bailey, my wife, on 
entering the court, turned ſuddenly pale; and 


her countenance was downcaft with a diffi- 


dence that ſhe could not for ſome time overcome. 
The concourſe was exceſſively great, and chiefly, 
conſiſting of the nobility and gentry of both ſexes, 
The great man himſelf was there, with a croud of 
His dependants, and all the male and female rela- 
tions s and friends of the deceaſed, 


I gave 


we 
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I gave my Arabella the ſalts to ſmell to, and, as 


| ſhe weakly, and baſhfully advanced to the bar, a 


confuſed and jarring murmur was heard on all 
ſides; and the words Impudence and Innocence 
reſounded throughout. 

When according to order, ſhe had held up her 
hand, and heard her indiftment ; the judge, with a 
countenance and voice equally ſtern, demanded 
guilty or not guilty ? She anfwered, Guilty, my 
lord, I confeſs, of the death of lord Stivers, but, 
never guilty of any kind of robbery or malice, 
Woman, ſaid the judge, you confeſs yourſelf guilty, 
and I ſhould proceed to your ſentence, But, I aſk 
you, for the laſt time, guilty or not guilty? Not 
guilty, my lord, ſhe then rejoined ? if to do what 
I approve, and ſhall never repent of, is not to be 
guilty, 

Again, the murmur was repeated, but n 
much longer, and with more virulence on the one 
part, and more concern on the other. 

I ſhall not detain you, Sir, with an account of 
the examination of the two firſt witneſſes, one of 
whom had been our own ſervant girl, and the 


other the principal footman of lord Stivers. They 
had all manner of countenance from the court, and 
concurred in every circumſtance that could ſerve 


for condemnation. The found of triumph was 
heard through all the gentry, and the popukice, 
fighingly, gave my Arabella for loſt. 

The third witneſs was then called. He was a 


very genteel and model wok young man, and 


was now out of livery. 
My 
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My lord, ſays he, with a reſpe&ful but reſolute 
voice, before I give my teſtimony, I requeſt that 
the two firſt witneſſes ſhould be taken into cuſtody, 
Into cuſtody ? cried the judge, do you know what. 
you ſay? I do know what I ſay, my lord, and I. 
repeat my requeſt that they ſhould be taken into 
cuſtody, Why friend, ſaid the judge, they are as 
you are, they are witneſles for the crown againſt a 
criminal, and no man has a right to order them into 
cuſtody. I fay, rejoined the youth, with an air ſtill 


more determined, that they are witneſles againft . 


innocence, againſt his majeſty, and againſt the 
laws; that they alone are criminal; that I am evi- 


dence againſt them; and I, again, require it of 


your lordſhip, of the jury, and of all preſent, that 
they ſhould not be permitted to make their eſcape, 
_I ſee, exclaimed the judge, you are a prevari- 


cating villain; but, I ſhall trounce you before we 


part, Where is this fellow's examination? 

My lord, my lord, ſaid the young man, with 
ſomewhat of a ſevere and ſarcaſtical tone, you were 
not placed there to prezudicate in any matter, no 
more than I was called here to be brow- beat and 
ſentenced without trial. If you find that I preva- 
ricate, if you deſire to fift me as wheat, and find 
any chaff in me; I refuſe not the bittereſt puniſh- 
ment that our laws can inflict, But as your lord- 
ſhip obſerves, I am an evidence for the crown; 
and his majeſty, God be praiſed, will not fix his 
tribunal in unrighteouſneſs. I therefore demand to 
be heard, in the caule to which I am cited; and 
all preſent ſhall be aſſured that I ſpeak nothing but 


EF 
the truth. And you, gentlemen” of the jury! 1 
petition you to intercede in favour of equity with 
his lordſhip, and to prevail that theſe criminals, 
for ſuch I affirm them to be, ſhould not be ſuffered 
to get away. And further, that they ſhould be in- 


ſtantly ſearched; and all that is found about them, 


reſerved for the NN of eee and his 


lordſhip. 
My lord, ſaid the foreman, I humbly conceive 


that no ill conſequence can enſue from ſearching 
and ſetting a watch over thoſe people; their teſti- 


mony is already given, and cannot be invalidates 
thereby. 

I cannot agree to it, anſwered the zudge. They 
are free ſubjects. There is no indictment or depo- 


ſition againſt them. They are, alſo, evidence for 


his majeſty, and are therefore under his peculiar” 
protection. But I would willingly hear what this 
fellow, this turnicoat has to ſay for himſelf, 
My lord, replied the youth, I now ſtand before 
a tribunal, that is infinitely more awful, than that 
of your lordſhip. And, provided I approve my” 
truth before God, I ſhall be the leſs afflicted for 
having fallen under your lordfhip's* difpleifure. 
My name is Edward Longfield, I Was born to 
happier proſpects. My father was a' gentleman; 
and about eighteen months ago, I took the degree 
of batchelor at Queen's College in Oxford. But, 
misfortunes happening in our family, I was left to 
be the former of my own fortunes, and, arriving 
at London, I was taken into ſervice by my late 
wy Stivers, He grew fond” of me beyond my 
merits, 
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merits, and I began to partake of his friendſhip 
and confidence, at the time that I was deprived of 
the moſt generous of maſters, by the moſt uahappy 
of all events. 

My lord had one foil to his many virtues, It 
was an invincible paſſion for female beauty. The 
laſt night of his life, having called me aſide, Ned, 
Jays he, I muſt take you on an adventure to-mor-. 
row. I have poſitively the fineſt girl in the uni- 
verſe in chace ; and I muſt enjoy her at all events. 
But the devil on it is, that ſhe is virtuous, though 
I hope not incorruptible. I have put her huſband 
out of the way upon a ſeigned action for debt; and 
I have bribed her maid over to my party. So, that 
I have nothing to contend with but her own lovely 
perſon; and that will be the ſweeteſt diſpute in the 
world. Sure, my lord, I cried, you would not 
force her. Pſhaw, ſaid he, damn your impertinent 
ſcruples. Another ſuch word, Ned, and you are; 


blown with me. I can tell you, a fine woman, my 


lad, muſt be won at any rate; if ſhe is garriſoned 
with virtue, and cannot be got by ſtratagem, ſhe. 
muſt be taken by ſtorm. | ' 

The day following, my lord. took me, and. his 
footman Robert there, who is one of the witneſſes, 
to a tavern directly oppoſite to the houſe of the 
priſoner, He dined there, alone, and kept us in 
waiting moſt part of the afternoon, in expectation, 


of intelligence from that other witneſs there, who. 


has borne falſe teſtimony againſt her miſtreſs. As 
he looked out, from time to time, at one of the 
ſtreet windows, he at laſt, as I ſuppoſe, received 
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the appointed ſignal ; for, hurrying down ſtairs, he 
ordered us to follow. The door was, purpoſely, 
held open for us by that woman. Is all ſafe, Deb? 
ſays my lord, Yes, ſays Deb; but may I depend 
on theſe who come with you? You may, child, 
cries my lord, they are my own people. It is very 
well, cries Deb, I have juſt got Miſs Hodgins out 


of your way, My miſtreſs is above, and alone for 
want of better company, To her then, my lord, 


ſhe is a diſh for an emperor. But, if the ſhould 
prove too many for you, I know where the ſhame 
will lie for ever. Well, well, cries my lord, ſhut 
the door ſoftly, Deb; and take theſe lads down 
with you to the kitchen. But, whatever ye hear, 


on your lives! let me have no ſtir, I charge ye. 


So ſaying, my lord went, tripping up ftairs ; and 
we followed that bad woman to her darker region, 

I ſoon obſerved that my companion, Mr, Robert 
there, was intent on making up his acquaintance 
with Mrs. Deborah ; and, as I found myſelf ex- 
tremely uneaſy, I gave them the ſlip, without 
being obſerved ; and ſtealing up ſtairs, I put my 
ear to the door where I heard the voice of my 
maſter. Bleſſed Heaven! to what ſurpaſling ſenti- 
ments was L, then, an amazed witneſs! to what 
proofs of virtue, that cannot be rated at leſs than 


divine! If I ſhould not be tedious, I would deliver 


to the court, to you, my lord, in particular; and 
to you gentlemen of the jury, the beſt eee 1 
can, of thoſe wonderful paſſages. 

Hear him, hear him, hear him! was then almoſt 
the univerſal Ns till he was permitted by the 
n 
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bench, and deſired by the jury to ſpeak with 
freedom. 

He, then, repeated, i in a more ample and pathetic 
manner, all that paſſed as I have told you, between 
lord Stivers and my wife. But, ſtopping, as he 
drew near to the fatal cataſtrophe, I could no 
longer bear, he ſaid, the piercing cries, and ago- 
nizing ſhrieks of ſuch virtue, in ſuch extremity, 
Had I had any kind of weapon, I thought I ſhould 
have done my lord good ſervice, by protecting the 
purity he was about to violate. But I trembled 
and grew exceeding ſick, and haſtening down to 
the kitchen, I threw myſelf into a chair, and 
1ſwooned away. 

-While I was in my fit, and that Robert and De- 
t were buſy about me, the fatal ſtroke, as I 
imagine, was given, and the priſoner made her 
eſcape, with her infant in her arms. When I was 
ſomewhat recovered, Mrs. Deborah put on the 
* kettle, and invited us to a diſh of tea. I requeſted 

my companions from time to time, to ſtep out and 
liſten ; but they reported that all was quite above 
ſtairs; and, when I wondered at this, Tut, ſays 
Deborah, the lovers have made it up before now, 
I warrant; it is well for your maſter, if he gets off 
before midnight. 

At length it grew darkiſh, and, being all of us 
ſurprized that no candles were called for, we went, 
in a body, up ſtairs, and Deborah ventured, gently, 
to tap at the door; but hearing no voice nor ſtir- 
ring in the chamber, ſhe turned the bolt ſoftly ; 


and, Peeping in, ſhe gave a loud ſhriek, and drew 
ſuddenly 
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ſuddenly back again. We then cntered together, 
and as I was prepared by -my knowledge of the 
| lady's virtue, for ſome dreadful cataſtrophe, I was 
the leſs ſnocked and concerned at what I beheld. 
The floor was half covered with clotted blood. 
My maſter lay in the midſt, already {tiff and cold; 
and part of the fatal ſciſſars, was, ſtill, within the 
wound. We all ſtood ſor ſome time, in ſilent 
aſtoniſnment, and then, with joint tears, lamented 
his fate. At length, ſays Deborah, I would gladly 
ſee if my bloody miſtreſs has taken care to provide 
for her journey. So ſaying, ſhe ſtooped, and taking 
his lordſhip's purſe from his pocket, ſhe counted 
down two hundred and ninety-ſeven guineas. She 
then took out his fine gold-repeater.; and, next, his 


gold ſnuff-box; and laſt took his large n 


ring from his finger; 


Come my lads, ſays Deborah, my lord's filence 


gives conſent, and we can no more be ſaid to rob 
this piece of earth, than the people in the mines, 


who gather gold from clay. If my miſtrefs is ever 


taken, ſhe muſt ſuffer, death for the murder; and 
they can do no more to her for the robbery, and 
twenty ſuch matters together, If you will, there- 
fore, be of my counſel, we will comfort ourſelves, 
as we ought, for this melancholy buſineſs; and 
ſhare a prize between us, that no one elſe has a 
right to, and that no body will want. | 
Robert did not heſitate long. In a little time, 


he appeared more ſanguine than Deborah herſelf; 


and they urged me to join them, by a number of in- 
tereſting and cajoling inſtances, I was diſpirited. 
V oL, I. Q | I was 
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J was affrighted. I ſaw a ſcene of blood and 


laughter before me; and I doubted not that, if I 


refuſed them, I ſhould be made the victim to their 
reſentment and avarice. I pretended to value the 
watch at an unmeaſurable rate, and that I ſhould 
be greatly the gainer, if J got it for my dividend. 
Mrs. Deborah then went to her miſtreſs's drawers ; 
and, taking out half a dozen of ſilver ſpoons, a 


tea equipage, and ſeveral articles in laces and cam- 


bricks, ſhe fairly laid them beſore us; and obſerved, 
at the ſame time, that her miſtreſs would not 


call-in a hurry to demand them ; and that the land- 


lord would take all if we did not come in for 
ſnacks, She then made a new diviſion; ſhe com- 
pelled me further to accept of the ſnufi-box. She 
gave the purſe of gold intire to Robert; and con- 
tented herſclf with the diamond ring, ſome gold 
medals, my lord's handkerchief, and the plunder 


of her miſtreſs. - 


While Mr. Longfield was in this part of his 
teſtimony; the foreman of the jury cried out, Stay, 
Sir! Good people, pray ſtop thoſe witneſſes, there! 
I fee, they are making off. And now, do us the 
favour to ſearch their pockets; and to put what ye 
find into two hats ſeverally; and to hand them up 
to us. 

This being ni i done; Mr. Legies; 
ſays the foreman, be pleaſed now to proceed. 

I have little further to ſay, replied Mr. Long- 
field. Here is my noble maſter's watch; and here 
is his ſnuff- box. They are undoubtedly known to 


many honourable perſons, at preſent, in court. 


And, 
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And, 1 bleſs my God that I have been enabled to 


preſerve them, for the vindication of innocence, 
and the illuſtration of virtue. 

Here Mr. Longfield pauſed; and the judge cried 
out, Clerk, hand me up the examination of this 
prevaricator. This his lordſhip peruſed with a 
countenance, and ſcrutiny, apparently inveterate. 
But, finding that the deponent had not touched 
upon the robbery, and, that neither the words, 
feloniouſly, nor of malice, were inſerted in that part 
that referred to the death of lord Stivers, he tore 
the examination into twenty pieces. Come, come, 
he cried, again, I have not yet done with this ſame 
Longfield. I perceive perfectly well, how he came 
by the watch and ſnuff-box, The transferrance 
was not difficult, from the priſoner who ſtole them, 
to this her confederate, But, tell us, my wonder- 
fully honeſt friend ! how came you to keep theſe 
things from their lawful owners, for the very long 
ſpace of twelve months and upwards? Why did 
you not, immediately, or long before now, give 
examinations againſt thoſe, whom you ſo ſuddenly 
take it into your head to accuſe ? And, why would- 
you ſuffer that, ſo exceeding chaſte, and innocent 
lady, to labour, all this time, under the infamy 
with which her character, in my judgment, is ſtill 
juſtly loaded ? 

To all theſe queſtions Mr. Longfield barely 
ſmiled ; but bowing with his head, and making a 
motion with his hand to two gentlemen, who fat 
on one fide in the gallery, Mr, Archibald, an 
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eminent merchant, and an alderman of the city, 
got up and ſpoke to the following effect: 

I wiſh, my lord, that I could as well content 
your lordſhip, as I can ſatisfy the jury, and all 
others preſent, on the articles you require. The 
day immediately ſucceeding this fatal accident, Mr. 
Longfield came to me, and, in preſence of Mr. 
Truelove here, my worthy and ſubſtantial nighbour, 
gave a detail, almoſt word'for word, of all that he 
has this hour depoſed in court, He then depoſited 
the watch and ſnuff-box with us; and did not re- 
claim them till early, this morning. As I amof his 
majeſty's peace, he, alſo, gave in this examination, 
before me, which however I muſt not venture to 
hand over to your lordſhip, till I have your pre- 
vious engagement that you. will not tear it, I 
thereupon offered to iſſue warrants for apprehending 
the delinquents; but Mr. Longfield, moſt judici- 
ouſly, obſerved, that fuch a Rep muſt, unqueſtion- 
ably, ſhut the door againſt juftice and all knowledge 
of the truth: that the criminals were two to one, 
againſt their accuſer : that on the ſlighteſt alarm, 
they would infallibly abſcond: or make away with 
the effects, of which they now held themſelves the 
peaceable and unque ſtioned poſſeſſors: or contrive 
ſome further plot, to invalidate his evidence: or 
probably, make him away by piſtol or poiſon, and 
ſo deprive that unhappy gentlewoman of the only 
witneſs of her innocence. But, ſays he, if they 
are permitted to enter the court, under the con- 
fidence of my confederacy, they will have no 
reſerve upon them; no foreformed evaſions, or 
contrivances 
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contrivances for eſcape. My unexpedted teſtimony 
will confound their guilt ; and, they may happen 
to carry ſome articles about them, which may ſerve 
for their conviction beyond ten witneſſes. . 

In the mean time, Mr. Longfield, Mr, Truelove, 
and I, were unwearied in our enquiries after the 
unfortunate priſoner, that we might perſuade her 
to ſtand her trial, But all our ſearch proved fruit- 
leſs, till the day in Which ſhe was diſcovered and 
taken, | 
Here, Mr. Archibald ended, and the judge ex- 
claimed, Crier! call the two firſt witneſſes into 
court ; that we may hear what they ſay to this fair- 
weather ſpeech. The crier accordingly vociferated 
ſeveral Oh Yes's, for Deborah Skinner, and Robert 
Callan, to come into court. But, had they been 
within call, they did not chuſe to hear. During 
the attention of the court and jury to alderman 
Archibald, they had imperceptibly ſlipped behind 
their next neighbours, and proceeding from one to 
another, at length got clear off, | 

My lord, then, began to ſum his charge to the 
jury; and dwelled, with much emphaſis, on ſome 
articles. Here, ſays he, we have loſt a nobleman; 
a miniſter; one of the firſt ornaments of our 
country, And what, I pray ye, have we got, in 
recompenſe of this great damage? Why, my 
friends, we have got a new thing upon the earth ; 
we have got a ſaving of the honour of a milliner, 
But, if this princeſs is inviolate, as till is pretend- 
ed; how come ſhe to be guilty of this moſt horrid 
murder, before ſhe knew to what extremity his 
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lordſhip would have proceeded? How did ſhe 
dare capitally, to execute a peer of the realm, on a 


ſimple attempt, for which our laws would not have 
confined a common porter? This woman muſt, 


certainly, have been a trader in blood; and her 


felonious intents, and malice, are fully expreſſed, 


in the very peculiar uſe of the weapon, with Which 
ſhe perpetrated this moſt deſperate deed. You 
need not therefore, gentlemen, go out of your 


box to bring her in guilty of the murder. I will 


not affirm, with equal certainty, touching the rob- 
bery. And yet, to me it is apparent, that ſhe could 
not have enterprized ſo barbarous a fact, if ſhe had 
not done it in proſpect of plundering the deceaſed. 
But, as ſhe is capitally puniſhable in the firſt in- 


ſtance ; I leave you, gentlemen, to determine of 
the ſecond, at pleaſure. 
Firſt, permit us, my lord, replied the foreman, 


to examine what we have got in theſe hats. He 


then drew a long purſe, from among the relicks of 
Robert, and having counted out ſeventy guineas, 
Mr. Longfield, ſays he, would you know my lord's 
purſe ? If it is my maſter's purſe, ſaid Longfield, 
it is of green filk, and has toward the top, a coronet 
and the letter S. wrought under it, in ſilver twiſt. 
The very ſame, Sir, indeed, rejoined the foreman. 
And, now, let us ſee what Mrs. Deborah might 
have got in her honeſt keeping? So ſaying he 
took from the ſecond hat, a ſmall wooden box. It 
was ſtuffed with cotton, in which he found my 
lord's diamond ring, three gold medals, and the 
ends, of the handles of ſeveral ſilver ſpoons, Mrs, 

Clement, 
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Clement, ſays he, I imagine we may have got ſome 
of your property among us. Pray, had you any 
mark to your filver ſpoons? Yes, Sir, faid ſhe, 
ſcarce audible; a G. at top, for Graves, and a D. 
and A. below, for Dorothy and Arabella. I wiſh, 
Madam, replied this gentleman, that we were 
equally enabled to find an equivalent for your 
' merits, as to reſtore to you this trifling remnant of 
your rights. 
Come, gentlemen, cried the judge, the day wears 
apacc. It is time for you to retire, and conſult on . 
the verdict you are to bring in. 
My lord, anſwered the foreman, you truly ob- 
ſerved that we need not leave our box for the pur- 
| poſe you require. We are already agreed, and 
unanimous in our verdict. And, I would to Hea- 
ven! that we were not confined, on this occaſion; 
to literal precedents and forms of law, that we 
might give a verditt, ſome way adequate to the 
merits of the priſoner, who, however depreſſed by 
fortune, is ſuperior in all excellencies, whom we 
judge to be an honour to human nature, and the 
firſt grace and ornament of her ſex. But, fince 
we are limited, by cuſtom, in theſe matters, we 
do ſay, with one voice, and a conſcience that com- 
pels us to utterance, Not guilty, my lord, not 
guilty ! | 

The words were ſcarce pronounced, when the 
eourt-houſe was almoſt ſplit by a ſudden peal. 
Hats, caps, and wigs, univerſally filled the air, and 
joſtled againſt each other. The triumph was caught 
and echoed by the crouds without ; and the ſound 


was 
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was repeated and floated, from ſtreet to ſtreet, till 
it ſeemed to die away, in diſtant parts of the city. 

My wife then turned, gracefully curtſying to the 
foreman, I thank you, Sir, ſays ſhe ; I thank you, 
gentlemen, ſays ſhe, again curtſying to the reſt of 
the jury. And then, glancing modeſtly round, ſhe 
ſaluted the aſſembly, and fat down. But I could 
not contain my gratitude, my tranſport over- 
powered me; and falling on my knees, and lifting 
my hands towards the jury, God, alone, can re- 
ward you, gentlemen, I cried ; may he for ever 
preſerve the properties, honours, and families, of 
che worthy citizens of London, from violation and 

inſult! _ S 

1 then roſe, haſtily, I flipped out of the bar; 
and, ruſhing up to Mr. Longfield, I catched him 
eagerly about the neck. I could not ſpeak. I hid 
my face in his boſom, and broke into tears, He 
attempted to diſengage himſelf ; but I held him 
faſt. I believe, ſaid he, you muſt be Mr. Clement, 
I congratulate you, Sir, with all my ſoul. But, 
you owe me nothing; I barely did my duty. 

Oh, my friend, my brother, my preſerver! I 
cried ; I owe you more than life. Exiſtence had 
been my greateſt of curſes, without you. That I 
am not at this moment, the deepeſt damned of the 
creation: that I find myſelf the moſt bleſſed of all 
beings: to you, alone, it is owing, my Longfield, 
my-deliverer.! Nay, hope not to eſcape me; we 
never more muſt part. You are my captive for 
life. And I, and all that I am, or have, is your's 
to eternity, 

As 
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As the people, within and without, were ſtill in 
great commotion, the court appeared much alarmed; 
and the judge, and moſt of the gentry, made home- 
ward, through a private door that opened into a 
back alley. But their fears were groundleſs; for 


the croud was wholly intent on another obje&, and 
impatiently waited for a fight of my Arabella, 

As ſhe walked forward, attended by Mr. Long- 
field and myſelf, they made way for her, on either 
hand; and the atmoſphere again rung with ſhouts 
and acclamations. So ſincere is the reſpect the po- 
pulace pay to virtue; and ſuch is their exultation 
when innocence riſes ſuperior to oppreſſion. But, 
when innocence and virtue are accompanied by 
beauty, their reverence grows almoſt criminal, and 
approaches to adoration. 

Thus we returned to Newgate, amidſt the bleſ- 
ſings, prayers, and praiſes, of a yielding multitude, 
who, ſtill, reſpectfully opened as Arabella advanced. 
The windows, on all ſides, poured forth congratu - 
lations, and thoſe through whom we had paſſed, 
preſſed forward for another ſight, as though their 
eyes could not be ſatisfied with beholding. 

Before we entered her late priſon, my wife 
turned about, and curtſied, three or four times, to 
her numerous attendants, with an acknowledging 
grace and humility that ſeemed oppreſſed by their 
favours, She then entered. haſtily, and, running 
up ſtairs, ſhe caught her child from the nurſe. She 
held him ſome time in her arms; her boſom gently 
heaved; and the tears rolled, in filence, down her 
placid countenance, But on our approach, ſhe 

turned 
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turned ſuddenly into the bed-chamber; ſhut to the 
door: and continued there in private for near an 


1 hour. 7 : ” 


In the mean time, I ſent out for a warm dinner 


and a bottle of wine. Mr. Longfield now told me 


that he had, often been tempted to introduce him- 
ſelf to us, during my wife's confinement : but, he 


feared that the diſcovery of any acquaintance or 
correſpondence between us, might prejudice Ara- 


bella upon her trial; and that, therefore, he had 
made uſe.of the little ſtratagem of the verſes, which 
he had thruſt under our door, in order to . 
us from a total depreſſion of ſpirits. 

When the cloth was laid, I whiſpered through 
the keyhole, to my Arabella; and ſoon after ſhe 
came forth, with a harmony of motion and aſpect, 
as though ſhe had inſtantly dropped from that 


heaven, which had wholly poſſeſſed her during her 


abſence. | | 
At table, Mr. Longfield gave us ſome heads of 


his hiſtory, He further told us, that ſince the death 
of his late lord, he had entered into another ſer- 


vice; but that he had been out of place for about 


a month paſt. 

After ſome further diſcourſe, I called up the 
keeper, diſcharged the reckoning and fees, and re- 
turned thanks for his civility to my Arabella. I then 
ſent for a coach, and we drove home together. 

On the way, I prevailed upon Mr. Longfield to 
to take up his lodgings at Mr. Jennet's; provided 
he could be accommodated at a reaſonable rate. 

| * | n Mrs. 
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Mrs. Jennet received us with warm congrafula- 
tions: we immediately invited her to a diſh of tea 
over which ſhe agreed with our friend, for the 
ſtreet· room on the ſame floor, at three ſhillings per 
week, | 

The day following, I left Mr. Longfield to en- 
tertain my Arabella. I went to our late landlord, 
and called him to an account for the furniture we 
had left in his houſe. Hereupon, he produced an 
inventory of particulars, taken upon oath, with the 
bill of appraiſement and ſale, and returned me the 
ſurplus that remained over the rent, amounting to 
ſomewhat upwards of nine pounds, Deborah, as I 
ſuppoſe, had carried off whatever was moſt valuable 
and portable. 

Arabella was now at liberty to reviſit her old 
acquaintance, She was careſſed more than ever; 
and took in ſo much work that ſhe was obliged to 
hire a girl to attend the child, 

I was now at the very pinnacle of human hap- 
pineſs. We lived in a kind of frugal affluence. 
Affliction was no more. The remembrance of 
diſtreſs and poverty had vaniſhed as a dream, Our 
days moved upon down; and joy and peace nightly . 
prepared our pillows, 

Mr, Longfield was very lovely i in his perſon and 
manners, We had contratted a friendſhip which 
I imagined too ſtrict for time to untie : and I loved 
him the better for his attention to my Arabella, 


whole entertainment ſeemed to form the chief 
delight of his life, 
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I gave him my ſtory, in parts, from time to time; 
and he had plentifully watered the ſeveral paſlages 
with his tears. His own experience had taught 
him to join, with Mr. Goodville, in thinking that 
the education of a mere ſcholar was no way ſuited 
to the common occaſions of life, He, therefore, 
introduced me to Mr, Marfelt, his late maſter, to 
whom he had recommended me as private tutor to 
his ſon; and we agreed at gol. per ann. to com- 
mence as ſoon as the young gentlemen ſhould 
deſcend from the nurſery. 

Mr. Longfield, as I told you, was very lovely 
in his perſon; and he daily became more amiable 
and engaging in my eyes. I was pleaſed that he 
appeared in the ſame light to my wife, She was 
indebted to him for her life, and in her, I held 
myſelf indebted to him, for all things. I thought 
that we could never love him enough; and I daily 
importuned my Arabella to affect him with a ten- 


derneſs equat to my own. 


At length I became uneaſy, I knew not why nor 
wherefore. I grew difident at the compariſon 
which I made in my mind between Longfield and 
myſelf, and I was diſguſted, as it were, with my 
own demerits ; wherefore I grew dejected and yet 
affected to appear the reverſe of what I was. I 
however ſighed in ſecret, When I could form a 
pretence for retiring or going abroad, I took a 
{ſolitary walk, or withdrew to ſome receſs, where 
I lightened my oppreſſion by giving a looſe to my 
tears; and I was thereby tie better enabled to ſeem 


_ chearful, on my return, and to aſſume a face of 


gaiety 
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gaiety that was foreign to my heart! Ab! are not 
the real evils of life ſufficient? Yet man adds to 
the heap by his tendency to realize what is merely 
imaginary ! 
The fource of my malady was now no lon ger a 

ſecret to me, My Longfield, I cried to myſelf, my 
Arabella, my angel! you are {till faithful, my 


| Longfield, you are ſtill chaſte, my Arabella; and 


there is nothing wherewith I can reproach the one 
or the other, But you are, both of you too amiable; 
you are fitted for each other, Your Clement loves 
you too well to be a bar to your happineſs, He 
will have no bliſs but your's ; your happineſs ſhall 
be his; and he will die to accompliſh it; ſince his 
life is an interruption. 

I was pleaſed that I daily declined; but the 
affection of chearfulneſs became painful to me, 
One night as we ſat together, my wife looked at 
me with an affectionate diſturbance ! What is the 
matter, Hammy, ſhe cried. What is come over 
my love? You look not, you ſpeak not, like the 
once fond, the delighting and delighted conſort es 
your Arabella, 

Ah, I cried, it is enough. I die, and I die con- 
tented, ſince I leave the only two happy, for whom 
I could wiſh to live. What is this I hear, Hammy-? 
replied my Arabella; you die, you ſay, and you 


ſay, alſo, that you die contented, Ah !— You love 
me no longer— What buſineſs have I then any 
longer to—live, ſhe would have ſaid, but ſhe in» 
ſtantly ſwooned. 
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My eyes were ſuddenly opened. I curſed my 
infatuating jealouſy. I wiſhed for inſtant death to 
rid me of my confuſion, Neither did I dare to 
look up into the face of my injured friend, who by 
this, had diſcovered my folly; and who, all 
trembling as pale as death, was : in helping 
to the recovery of my wife. 

At length ſhe opened her eyes, and looking 
about with a languid kind of diſpleaſure, Mr. 
Longfield, ſays ſhe, your ſervices have been great; 
but, at preſent, I am not under any neceſſity for 
Four aſliſtance : whereupon, he, ſilently, bowed 
and withdrew to his apartment, 

I then dropped on my knees before her. My 
Arabella, my angel, I cried! lovelieſt of woman- 
kind !—But, here, with a forbidden hand, and a 
countenance averted, No Hammy, no, ſays ſhe, 
(in a voice interrupted by tears) after what. has 
paſſed your lips, 1 cannot be deceived, and I will 
not be comforted, You would leave me, you ſay, 
Hammy, and would you leave me forlorn. But, I will 
not be forſaken, I will prevent your unkindneſs. 
Iwill go where I ſhall not be altogether friendleſs. 
Ah, my aunt! my all relations in one, why did 
you abandon me? . You thought you left me the 
world, in this huſband, this friend and protector, 
as you called him. But he ſays, he is contented to 
part, and he bids me be happy without him. I 
come then, my dear aunt; I will rejoin you, my 
beloved parent; you willitake your forſaken Ara- 
bella to your boſom, You will comfort her the 
| beſt you can; and we will part no more, 
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Here, her words were ſuffocated by ſobs and a 
burſt of affliction. But ſtill continuing my poſture, 
I am guilty, my love, I cried, I am guilty paſt | 
pardon. Alas, you have been wedded to weakneſs 
and frailty, ill deſerving of purity like yours. But 

I will live, if you deſire it, my Arabella; I will 
live to repent my follies, and to repair my defaults. 
But, 1 cannot, a minute 1 l ſurvive your diſ- 
pleaſure. 

She then nd me to riſe and fit beſide her, 
which I did; when reaching one arm about my 
neck, and gently leaning over, ſhe joined her face to 

mine, and ſilently ſhed her ſorrows into my boſom, 

Soon after, I perceived thatſhe was ſeized with 
a kind of ſhivering ; and calling to the girl, I or- 
dered her, in all haſte, to warm the bed, . 1 

aſſiſted my wife to undreſs. | 

As foon as ſhe lay down, and was fomewhat 

ö conipoled, I ſtepped to my friend's apartment, I 
found him leaning on a table, with his eyes down- 
caſt, like the image of Diſcomfort ſtooping over a 
monument. What is the matter, I ſaid ; what ails 
my dear Longfield ; I hope I have not offended 
him paſt forgiveneſs. Indeed I am not well fays 
he. Do not look at me, Hammy, I cannot bear to 
be looked at. I beſeech you to leave me tomy own 
thoughts, till morning. I underſtand you, Mr. 
Longfield, I cried; I confeſs myſelf no longer 
worthy of your friendſhip, and I ſhall no more 
demand it of you, till you condeſcend'to make the 


tender; and, fo, ſaying, I ſuddenly quitted his 
chamber, 
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All night, my Arabella was cold and hot by turns; 
and her fleep was diſcompoſed, by ſtarts and moan- 
- ings. In the morning, I obſerved that her breath 
was ſhort and feveriſh, and I got up in haſte, and 
- went for a phyfician. 

As ſoon as he had written is preſcription, I 
went eagerly, to wiſh Mr. Longfield a good morn- 
ing, and to apologize for the abruptneſs of laſt 
night's behaviour. But my Longfield had taken a 
long adieu, and this letter, which I ſhall ever 
- preſerve about me, was all I had left to conſole me 
for his loſs; or rather, to give me cauſe to — 
his departure for ever. 

To Mr. H. Crenext. 

a I LEAVE you, deareſt of friends, and I leave 

you for ever. Wretch that I am, to have 
brought affliction on the only two for whom I 
would have lived; for whom I would have died, 
Heavens, what a fate is mine! I voluntarily 
. depart, and I go where I muſt be miſerable, ſince I 
leave thoſe whoſe fight and converſe made the 
whole of my enjoyment. That which doubles my 
unhappineſs is partly to ſuſpect that I have been 
guilty ; is it any alleviation, that I had no know- 
ledge of my fault ; andthat I now fly from it on 
the firſt notice? 
. .« Your Arabella, my Hammy, I begin to fear, 
chat I loved your Arabella. Alas I feel that I 
- ſtill love her, and that I muſt love her during life, 
I loved her, indeed, with a tenderneſs full of in- 
Anite reſpeR ; but, the pangs I ſuffer, at parting, 


give 
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give me, alſo, to underſtand that I loved her v vith 
infinite paſhon, | 

« Ah, fond and fooliſh paſſion ! that could eicher 
hope, nor wiſh, nor even accept of any kind of 
gratification, ſave the fight and ſociety of the object 
of its ardour, No, moſt amiable of men, were it. 
poſſible for your Arabella to ſtray but in thoughtfrom 


her truth, from her duty, from her tenderneſs to 


you, I could have loved her no longer. She would 


have loſt, that more than mortal purity, for which 


E almoſt adored her; which gave a ſweet apology 
to my heart for its affection; and betrayed me into a 
perſuaſion that I loved her no more than I ought. - 

« I am jealous for you, my friend, Iam jealous of 
myſelf, in your dearer behalf; and I will amply 
avenge you on the injurious and hapleſs Longfield. 

Ah, let no man henceforward confide in his 
own ſtrength. I daily beheld your Arabella; I daily 
converſed with her; but I ſaw not my danger; I, 
therefore, did not reſiſt the current that drew me 
beyond my depth. The gracefulneſs of her motions, 
the ſound of her voice, and the lovelineſs of her 
aſpect, hourly funk upon my ſoul, with an intoxi- 
eating delight; and I wiſhed, and was ſolicitous to 
become pleaſing in her eyes, at the time that 1 
would have taken the life of any man, who had 
attempted to deprive "uy of your full right in = 
affoctions. 

«© My confeſſion e theutmoſt of my faults; 2 
but, from what a dream of delight has it ſuddenly 
awaked me ! How bleſſed have I been with my 
Hammy and his Arabella! how happy were we in 
e each 
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each other, ſurpaſſing the lot of mortality? En- 
chanting ſenſations! ye are departed for ever; and all 
the future portion, that ye leave me, is bitterneſs, 

But, beware of one thing, I conjure you, be- 
ware, that you never reveal the ſmalleſt hint of my 
love to your Arabella, Wound not her delicacy, 
I beleech you, with ſo diſguſtful a recollection. 
Neither deprive your unhappy friend of the only 
conſolation that now is left him; an innocent, 
though fond hope, that ſhould ſhe ever remember 
your Longheld, it may not be with deteſtation. 

« P. S. In the drawer of my table, on the left 
hand, you will find another paper, carefully ſcaled, 
and addreſſed to you, It contains a poor legacy, 
Hough all that could be bequeathed by 

Your departed 
Ep, LoNTIE Ip.“ 
I wept, as I oval this pathetic epiſtle, I felt all 
the anguiſh of my friend. My breaſt heaved, and 
was agitated with emotions of ſelf-reproach, and 
| with a tide of returning tenderneſs to my Longfield, 

Ah, unjuſt, though moſt generous of men, I 
"exclaimed, I alone am guilty, and thou aſſumeſt to 
thyſelf a burden that thy virtue diſclaims, Would 
10 heaven that men, and angels, might love my 

Arabella with a purity like thine ; ſhe would not 
then, as now, be wholly dependant on my poor 

guardianſhip for the defence of her innacence. 

I found ſeventeen guineas in the forementioned 
| paper; a moſt ſeaſonable, and yet a moſt unac- 
eeptable ſupply, as I feared, from the generoſity of 
my Longheld's temper, that it contained very nearly 
the whole of his poſſe ſſions. 


| My 
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My wiſe's PEST turned out a tertain- ague ; 
and, at length ſettled into a rheumatiſm, that 
principally affected her arms and hands, and thereby 
prevented her earning any ſubſiſtence for herſelf or 
her infant, 

It was now upward of four months, fn Mr. 
Longfield had left us; during all which time, I 
hardly ever departed from the fide of my Arabella, 
Our finances were again reduced to about two 
guineas, and this was not ſufhcient to diſcharge our 
fixth quarter, -that had been due ſome time, I was, 
however, confident of a ſupply in the tutorſhip 
promiſed me by Mr, Marfelt ; and I dreſſed in the 
beſt I could, and waited upon him. 

I was concerned to find the family in black. 
But, when Mr. Marfelt himſelf appeared, and told 
me with a voice interrupted with ſighs, that his 
only ſon, my pupil in expectance, had been lately 
carried off by a malignant ſmall-pox, my mourning 
paſſed all ſhews of ſorrow, 

I took my leave, with a dejettion and abſtnee of 
. mind, that forgot there was any road left for me 
upon earth, I went, I knew not where, a way 
that led from home. I ſaw nothing but the laby- 
rinth within my own ſoul ; and from thence I could 
perceive neither outlet nor eſcape. : 

Rapines and robberies again offered themſelves 
to my view, as the only expedients by which 

Heaven had ordained, that my wife and my infant, 
chat virtue and innocence ſhould be permitted to 
live, Nature has caſt my lot, ſaid I to myſelf, 
among tygers and yultures, who have no choice, 

{ave 
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fave to periſh, or ſubſiſt by prey. I dwelt, long, 
on this thought; and then pufhed it to extremity, 
Again, the ſtretch of my reſolution began to relax; 


and the tide of my thoughts flowed backward to 


the ſenſations and meltings of humanity, Ah, I 
cried, my fellow-creatures ; you, in whom I ſee 
myſelf; my brothers, in whoſe ſervice I would 


gladly ſpend my life; pardon me that I take from 


you what I would give you twenty-fold, 
My eyes at laſt were opened, and I perceived 


that I was now much further from. my lodgings 


than when I ſet out from Mr. Marfelt's. I turned 
homeward, as well as I could, fatigued in body, 
and with more than a mountain's weight upon my 


mind. On the way, I lifted my eyes, and wrung 


my hands together, in a kind of agony ; Bread, 


bread; I cried inwardly, merciful heaven, alittle, 


but a very little bread! my helpleſs wife, my 
helpleſs infant! a little pittance for them, I crave 
it, in mercy! and, Oh, fave me from more than 


the torments of the damned, from beholding them 
famiſhed, and gaſping for a morſel of ſuſtenance- 


before my face. 
I looked round, and beheld audi but ſcenes 


of luxury or plenty; with joy, buſineſs, or content, 


viſible in the countenance of the meaneſt. Ah, what 
is here? ſaid I to myſelf; powerful Being, how 
partial are thy diſpenfations ! how highly are thoſe 


exalted! to what a depth doſt thou cruſh the 


wretch whom thy wrath has diſtinguiſhed! I am 
ſelected from among thy works. I am, equally, 
the outcaſt of heaven and on earth, Might I 

become: 


* 
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become but as one of yonder beggars, I ſhould de- 
rive a chance morſel from that charity, which now 


hardens itſelf againſt me, againſt my babe, and my 


Arabella, the moſt pitiable objects of the creation. 

As ſoon as I had crawled home, another weight 
was added to the burden already bore, A bailiff 
was in waiting; and my landlady, with an aſpect 
as inexorable as iron, ordered me directly into 
cuſtody for the laſt quarter's rent. "28 
I was, on this cccafion, obliged to diſburſe my 
laſt two guineas, and further to depoſit my wife's 
gown as a ſecurity for the ſmall remainder of rent 
and fees, I had not, now, wherewithal to pur- 
chaſe a pennyworth of bread, that, like the widow 
of Sarepta, my wife, my child, and I, for this 
laſt time, might fit down together and eat, before 
we dicd, | 

Thus abandoned ofevery hope, divine or human, 
I did not dare to turn my eye, to borrow patience, 
or conſolation, from the countenance of the ſaint to 
whom I was united, I pretended to have forgotten 
ſomewhat, and again haſtened out of doors. The 
night had juſt fallen, and was ſtill and gloomy, 
Rage, anguiſh, and deſpair, gave me new ſtrength 
and ſpirits; and I turned, fiercely, down an un- 
frequented ſtreet, without any arms, ſave my fury 
and natural fangs, with which I determined, like 
the maternal lionefs, to rend ſubſiſtence for my 
young, from the firſt I ſhould encounter. 
Th I perceived a man advancing, at fome diſtance. 
I haſtened to meet him, and, coming within a few 
paces, Stand! I cried, paſs no furthes ! Why ſaid 

Wn hey 
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he, with a fearleſs and benevolent voice, is 
there any thing wherein you deſire I ſhould ſerve 
you ? Oh, ſave me! I replied, you muſt, you ſhall 
fave me fromthe terrible damnation of ſeeing my 
wife and infant famiſh before me. God, ſaid he, 
ſends you this by my hands, He ſees your diſtreſs, 
but diſapproves your conduct. But, Clement, be- 
ware the third time; another offence like this 
would prove ſatal to you. 

He ſpoke, and, putting five guineas into my 
hand, he inſtantly ſlipped away; for, ſuch was my 
ſudden aſtoniſhment and confuſion, that I neither 
-remarked nor ſaw what became of him. 

At length, I awaked, as from a trance. I ſtepped 
up to a ſingle lamp that glimmered before me; and, 
opening my hand, I perceived that the money 
which I held was gold. I hurried it into my 
pocket; and turning back, I began, flow and pen- 
five, to move toward home. The fury with which 
1 was, ſo lately, exaſperated againſt heaven and 

earth, again ſubſided; and my heart began to feel a 
new infuſion of compunCion and humanity, 
Ah, I cried, I am then known. The darkneſs 
of the night hath not been able to conceal me, 

My guilt is laid open before God and his angels; 
and my preſent and paſt tranſgre ſſions are entered 
in his book. He yet pities, he yet relieves me. He 
ſnatches me from the gulph, wherein I had already 
-plunged and faw.no bottom; to ſhew me that no 
extremity can paſs his power; and that, on this 

. ide of exiſtence, it is always too early to deſpair 
of. 6 I will, . be patient, Oh my 
Goo! 


) 
? 
, 
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Gov! I will no more repine at thy diſpenſations. 
This laſt inſtance of thy goodneſs! it is enough, it 
is enough! I deſire no further proof of thy pro- 


— 


vidence; and, though thou kill me, I will truſt in 


thee, to the lateſt gaſp. But, for me it matters not 
how thou pleaſeſt to diſpoſe of me. I will ſur- 
render to thee that which is infinitely more dear. 
I confide to thee my wife and child. Oh, that 
thou didſt love them with a love like mine?! 
But, they are thine, as I am thine; and if they 
periſh before my eyes, why, let them periſh, We 
were all born to periſh. before the eyes of our 


| heavenly Father; and he may ſlay without com- 
punction, who can revive. at his pleaſure; who 


would not, perhaps, lay us, if it were not to revive 
us to a better life; to a life that ſhall no mare be 


_ acquainted with calamity. 


As ſoon as I got to my gag 1 e 
wife's gown, and ſent out for a frugal ſupper. I 
then ſtepped up ſtairs, and taking a chair, juſt 
oppoſite to my wife, I ſat down and continued 
ſilent, but dared not to look up. She eyed me 
through and through. My Hammy, ſays ſhe, you 
are apt to meet with ſtrange adventures; I know 
you not for the ſame perſon; ; you are not _— 
you were a few minutes ago. | 

I then, found myſelf under the neceſlity of 
avowing to her all that had happened, But, gra- 
cious Heaven! through time, and nns. 
never ſhall I forget the reply ſne made. 

Hammy, ſaid ſhe, with the face, air, 14 e 
nnen . to 
reprove 
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reprove a reſpeted huſband for the exceſs of his 
goodneſs to me and my child; and yet, I have 
ſuffered more from the conſideration of this exceſs, 
than from all our other calamities put together, I 
love you entirely, my Hammy, but I love that part 
of you the moſt, which you appear to regard the 
leaſt ; it is a part that muſt ſurvive the diſſolution 
of all the reſt, their ſhort joys, their idle anxieties, 
their fierce defires, and empty poſſeſſions, and it 
muſt be yourſelf to all eternity. 

When a man is bound on a voyage to ſome diſ- 
tant region, he fails not to enquire into the length 
and dangers of the way ; the nature'of the climate 
the diſpoſition of the inhabitants; and what ſort 
of goods bear a price in ſo remote a country. With 
ſuch goods alone, a wiſe voyager will load his 
veſſel ; nay, he will be careful to make and tranſmit 
lodgments, before he fets out; as alſo, to eſtabliſh 
previous friendſhips in that country, that he may 
not be rejected, when he happens to arrive. Ah, 
my huſband, I will not adventure to aſk what en- 
quiries, and proviſions, you have made for the 
great purpole, 

IJ once thought, my love, that learning was the 
principal promoter of piety, But I have long 
ſince, difcovered that, to know, is not to feel; 
and that argument and inclination are, often as 
oppoſite, as adverſaries that refuſe all means of re- 
concilement. | | 
I Vill ſuppoſe you, for inſtance, in the depth of 

your knowledge, the wideſt diſcoverer of the attri- 
butes of Infinity, But what will this do for you, 

28 my 
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my Hammy? You may contemplate theſe great 


objects, as matters with which you are no way 
connected. You may yet repine, and curſe, in 
ſecret, the particular diſpenſations of that Pro- 
vidence, whoſe general wiſdom your philoſophy 
admits, 

Goo, with all his omnipotence, can no other- 
wiſe make us happy, than by connecting us with 
himfelf. And this connection can no way be 
formed, but by our dependance upon him. And 
this dependance can no way be made, but by our 
confidence in him ; by ſeeling that, in ourſelves or 
the world around us, there is neither footing nor 
hold to ſave from ſinking for ever ; and by catching 
at God alone for the ſupport of that exiſtence 


- which his bounty beſtowed, 


It is this confidence, my dear huſband, which is 
called by the name of Fartn ; of which we ought 
to have ſuch a portion at leaſt as might enable us 
to ſay, to the worſt that can befal, what the three 
Jewiſh captives ſaid to the king of Aſſyria; + Our 
God is able to deliver us, and he will, in time, de- 
liver us from all theſe afflictions. But, though he 
ſhould not deliver us; we will not forſake our 
confidence in him; neither bow to any temptation 
that guilt can ſet up.“ 

From the beginning to this day, the world has 
proved a traitor to thoſe who truſted in it. And 
Oh, my Hammy, that you would join with me, in 
looking only to the principle, from whence ſalvation 
can come to a poor and impotent creature, For all 
creatures are poor and impotent in themſelves, | 

Vor. I, 8 Since 
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Since God, therefore, cannot communicate hap- 
pineſs to one who refuſes to truſt in his goodneſs, 
or to repoſe upon his power where he is peculiarly 
favourable, he bleſſes him with all ſorts of croſſes 
and diſappointments. He breaks, under him, all 
the props of worldly confidence. He ſnatches from 
him the helps, on which his hope had laid hold; 
that in the inſtant of ſinking, he may catch at his 
Creator; and throw himſelf on the boſom of that 
infinite benevolence. | 

Be pleaſed to reflect, my love, how affectionately 
ſolicitous (if I may venture to ſay ſo) your Saviour 
has been to win you to himſelf, He has left you, 
by turns, to the confidence of a variety of the moſt 
promiſing eſtabliſhments, But, you may remember, 
that your God caught all theſe, pillars, as ſuddenly 
from under you, as though they had been inſtantly 
changed to a void. And yet, you did not appear, 
at thoſe times, to diſcern, that it was no other than 
your heavenly Father, and your heavenly Friend, 

who contrived by ſuch croſſes, to wean you from 
impotence ; and to win you, from your courtſhip 
of a cloud, to an athance with eſſential and infinite 


beauty. 

I am your loving wife, my huſband, and this is 
your dear and promiſing infant, But, what are we 
further. to you? You neither made us, nor can 
you preſerve us; nor are you obliged to provide 
for us, beyond your weak and finite endeavours. 
Commit us then to Him, in whom we have our 
exiſtence ; and know that, ſhould he permit this 

innocent to ſuffer, and my confidence in his mercy 
to 
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to fail of ſupport; the retribution is inſtantly, and 
infinitely in his hands. 

T love you, my Hammy, too much, too intenſely 
for my own peace here, And yet, were it put to 
my choice, I would rather ſamiſh with you from 
day to day, provided you periſhed content and re- 
ſigned, and in a bleſſed conformity to the will of 
your Creator; than enjoy, in conjunction with you, 
for a million of ages, all that this world can beſtow, 
till its diſſolution, | 

Here ended my Arabella, but the ſweetneſs of 
her voice continued to vibrate in my ear, 

She had laid hold of the feaſon for making the 
impreſſion ſhe deſired ; as my mind was ſtill affected 
and foftened by the late adventure, I did not in- 
deed, yet, behold the world or its Author in the 
light by which they are repreſented in the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem ; but, even in the eye of philoſophy, all that 
my wife had ſaid appeared reaſonable, and cons 
formable to the nature of a Being infinitely powerful, 
benevolent, and wiſe, Here was a PRINCI TR, 
without whoſe continued will and operation, no 
one thing in the univerſe, could either begin or 
continue to exiſt ; and as all things muſt of neceſ- 
ſity depend upon him, he had of neceſſity an 
equal claim to their confidence in him. I reflected, 
indeed, that he had hitherto permitted much of 
evil to intermingle with the beauties both of mate- 
rial and moral nature; but I conſidered him as a 
being who choſe to work by progreſſion; firſt pro- 
ducing a chaos out of nothing; again, producing 
the preſent ſyſtem out of chaos; and laſtly, pre- 
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1 1 
paring the preſent ſyſtem for a final {tate of conſu- 
mate perfection. | 

In theſe ſentiments I eagerly applied, for further 
inſtruction, to thoſe writings that had brought life 
and immortality to light. I began at the creation, 
and proceeded with the deepeſt attention and 
delight. Another ſyſtem of matter and morals, 
another world and another God preſented them- 
ſelves before me. But I ſhall not, here, detain 
you with an account of my new faith, as I may 
juſtly call it. For though I always had heid myſelf 
vulgarly ſpeaking, a Chriſtian ; I found on exami- 
nation, that I had been wholly a ſtranger to the 
neceſſity, as well as beauty, of the Chriſtian diſ- 
penſation ; neither had I felt a fingle * of its 
comforting influence. 

My wife began now to recover of her 838 
tilm, and hoped ſoon, to be able to take in work, 
I determined however to be beforehand with her, 
if poſſible ; for at this time, I regarded not how 
mean my occupation would be, provided I. might 
earn any kind of honeſt bread. 

Accordingly, as I rambled in ſearch of ' ſuch 
employment, I obſerved a porter, attending before 
the door of a tavern, clad in an ordinary frock, with 
a belt about his waiſt, and an apron before him, I 
thereupon went to Monmouth-ſtreet, and pur- 
chaſed an uniform for the like purpoſe. I then paſſed 
through ſeveral ſtreets, till I came to a ſplendid 
tavern, where no porter was in waiting. I ſtepped 
over the way, where I depoſited my farmer coat 
with a poor Huckſter-woman, to whom I promiſed 

| ſome 
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ſome ſmall matter for the trouble I gave ber. 1 | 


then dreſſed in my porterly robes, and applying to 


the chief drawer, I promiſed him part of my earn- 
ings, provided he put me into ſpeedy employment, 

I had not ſtaid long, till I was diſpatched to a 
conſiderable diſtance with a letter, I was after- 
wards ſent on a variety of errands and meſlages 3 
and by the cloſe of the day, I had accumulated 
three ſhillings; ſixpence whereof I gave to the 
drawer. I then ſtepped in high triumph to my 
friend the Huckfter-woman. I gave her two-pence : 
reaſſumed my former garb ; and left my weeds in 
her cuſtody, I returned home, with a ſatisfaction 
to which I had been a ſtranger of a long time : and 
T, that night, eat heartily, talked chearfully, and 
ſlept in peace. 

I continued this occupation, during five ſucceſ- 
ſive days, in one of which I earned to the amount 
of five ſhillings. It is ſure that, laying perſonal 
pain and the ſocial feelings apart, human happineſs 
does not in any way, depend on the degrees of 


ſtation or fortune, or on any external circumſtance 


whatever, It is merely domeſtic; it is wholly im- 
boſomed, and cannot live from home. I was, 
now, engaged in one of the loweſt and leaſt lucra- 
tive employments of life; but a Divine FzienD 
was at hand, of whoſe favour I was confident, I 
was content, I was chearful; and I felt a peace 
within that paſſed all the underſtanding, I ſhould 
otherwiſe, have had of happineſs, though I had 
been in poſſeſſion of the crown-revenues, | 


83 Late 


LR 


Late or: the fifth night of my new occupations 
as I was on my return, and within a few doors of 
my lodging, I was ſeized and aſſaulted by four men, 
who were porters, as I found by the ſeque!, I 
ſtruggled the beſt I could, and- got one of them 
under me; but the reſt fell upon me, and cuffed, 
kicked, and bruiſed me in a miſerable manner. Oy, 
they cried, you are a gentleman, and be damned, 
and yet thief as you are, you muſt ſteal into our 
buſineſs, and glean away the few pence by which 
we get our daily bread ; but we will cure you for 
carrying of burthens, we warrant you! 

They would undoubtedly have murdered me, had 
I not feigned myſelf alrcady dead ; but, obſerving 
that I lay without any ſigns of life, they made off 
in haſte, | 

I roſe as well as I was able, and, holding by the 
rails and wall, got with difficulty home, where, 
crawling up ſtairs, my wife helped to undreſs me, 
and I went to bed. | 

She then ſent for our old phyſician, who ordered 
me ſome potions, with outward fomentations tolp 
aſſuage the contuſions. I was however, ſeized, 
that night, with a violent fever, which continued 
upwards of three weeks, but without any delirium ; 
and, within another week, I was able to fit up, 
though ſtill very weak and greatly emaciated, 

Our laſt five guineas, with the fruits of my late 
employment, were now nearly expended on doQor, 
drugs, and ſo forth, Wherefore, I found it ne- 
ceſſary to abridge our domeſtic charge as cloſe as 
poſlible ; and, having ſent our girl with a token for 

| my 
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my porter's habiliments, I gave them to her in liew 
of what remained of her wages, and with the help 
of an additional ſhilling, diſcharged her. 

I was now able to bear the light, and the win- 
dows were half opened; but, how was I ſhocked, 
on obſerving that my Arabella and my little Tommy 
were as pale and as much fallen away as myſelf: 
for Arabella had half ſtarved her infant, and almoſt 
wholly ſtarved herſelf, in order to have ſufficient 
for my ſuſtenance during my illneſs ; yet ſhe bore 
up with a ſweet and ſmiling ſemblance; and in her 
alone, was realized all, that ever I have ſeen, of 
the boaſted patience of ſtoiciſm, or of the power 
of chriſtianity in effecting a new nature. 

Within a little time, I was once more able to 
walk about the room; when, on the day preceding 
that within our quarter's rent was to become due; 
Mrs. Jennet entered with a face wherein was pre- 
faced whatever inſolence, hardneſs of heart, or 
contemptof our wretched ſituation could dictate. Mr. 
Clement, fays ſhe, if ſo be your name be Clement, 

I ſuppoſe I am not to tell you that to- morrow in” - 
quarter day, And yet, if ſome people, Mr. Cle- 
ment, cannot afford to eat, I cannot ſee how they 

can afford to pay rent, Mr, Clement; and ſo, you 
know, it is every bit as comfortable to ſtarve in 

Jail, as in lodgings. But this is nothing to the 
purpoſe, I am, myſelf, but a poor woman, and 

no better than richer folks, Yet poor, as I am, 

compariſons. may be odious between ſome people 

and ſome people, and, then, I do not come for 

charity; I come for nothing but my own, and 
that, 
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that, you know, is the leaſt that will ſatisfy any 
body, If you had any one elle to befriend you, 
but myſelf, you might have been put upon the 
pariſh before this. But, as I was ſaying, I cannot 
be an only friend and all friends at once, And I 
muſt tell you that I hate objects; for I have ſo 
much pity in my nature, that it pains me. to look 
at them; and, above all, I cannot abide them 
in my own houſe, And fo, as I told you, 
Mr. Conſtable will be here in the morning; and 
he will ſhew you to lodgings that will fit you 
much better; and fo Mr. Clement and Mrs, Cle- 
ment, if ſo be that your names be Clement, I wiſh 
ye both a mighty good morning. And fo * 
ſhe went, without waiting an anſwer. 

As foon as ſhe was zone, Hammy, ſays Arabella, 
our kind landlady puts me in mind of the wife of 
honeſt Socrates, whom he took for the exerciſe of 
his patience. Ah, how cringing was this woman! 
how inſolent is ſervility when it attains any power! 

But what I wonder is become of our friends the 
Miſs Hodginſes? I would have ſent to enquire ® 
after them; but J was petted at their negle& of us, 
during our long illneſs. I will ſtep there this 
minute, and borrow as much, at leaſt, as will 
fnatch my Hammy from the fangs of this fury, 

So ſaying, weak as ſhe was, ſhe dreſſed herſelf 
with a chearful air, and going, pleaſantly repeated, 
Your ſervant, Mr, Clement, if ſo be that your 

name be Clement, I 1 you a mighty good 
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She was not long abroad, and, on her return, I 
obſerved a kind of heavenly radiance that ſeemed 
to beam through her countenance, from whence 1 
propheſied all manner of happy ſucceſs. But, con- 
tinuing ſilent for ſome time, and looking eagerly at 
me, ſhe ſuddenly threw herſelf into my boſom, and 
burſt into tears. | | 

Ah! Hammy, ſhe cried,. I had hopes, I was 
very ſtout; but frail nature, in ſpight of grace, 
confeſſes me a coward, . I thought I could have 
ſeen you periſh with patience, with delight, pro- 
vided I ſaw a happy immortality before you, But, 
now that your ſufferings are at hand, I find them 
inſupportable, I tremble alſo for your faith, leſt it 
ſhould not ſupport you under the impending trial. 
Yes, Hammy, all is over. All is finiſhed, my love, 
and the hand of our God is in it. Our dear Miſs 
Hodginſes were not to blame; the eldeſt died 
ſuddenly, fince we ſaw them ; and the youngeſt is 
with a diſtant relation in the country. We have 
nothing further to hope, neither to fear from this 
world, Our God has ſhut us out by every door; 
and will neither permit the friendſhip, the huma- 
nity, or charity of others, neither our own induſ- 
try or ingenuity to yield us a morſel'of bread; to 
convince us that we are his; and that all things 
are his; that when he openeth his hand, there 1s 
plenty on every fide, but when he pleaſeth to ſhut, 
there is no reſource, What ſay you then, my huſ- 
band? are you willing to run this laſt ſhort courſe? 
The prize is glorious, unſpeakable, and lies within 
a very few paces of your graſp, You muſt run it, 
Le 
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my huſband, and your repugnance would but ſerve 
to make it inſufferable. But patience and courage 
would give you ſtrength to endure ; and a little 
further conformity to the will of our difpoſer, 
would turn all the bitterneſs into delight. Our 
time is done, our taſk is finiſhed ; we are already 

brought to nothing, that our all may be in God, 
Yes, I anſwered, it is evident from a chain of 
ſucceſſive proofs. I ſee the hand of God in all 
that concerns us; and I am pleaſed with any in- 
ſtances of his notice and attention, whatever his 
final purpoſe may be, I will no longer ſtruggle 
with his omnipotence; nor make my ignorance a 
ſounding-line for his unbottomed wiſdom, If to 
' fee you and your little innocent thus famiſhing 
by the hour; if, in contemplating your wants and 
imagining your pains, I feel an anguiſh above 
what death can give ; why, let it be; rend, heart, 
into a thouſand pieces! A period muſt at 
length be put to our ſufferings; and, all beyond, 
ſhall be peace, or what God pleaſes. But do you, 
Arabella, do you lead the way, my patroneſs, my 
director! I will endeavour to keep the brightneſs 
of your example in view: that neither here or 
hereafter, I may loſe fight of her, without whom, 

here or hereafter, I think I cannot be happy. 

About nine the next morning, our landlady en- 
tered, followed by two conſtables and two ap- 
praiſers. Thus authorized, as ſhe imagined, the firſt 
thing ſhe did was to ſearch our pockets for money, 
but without effect; as we had expended our laſt 
penny, the day before, for bread, She, however, 
| found 
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found my wiſe's caſe of ſciſſars and other imple- 
ments for her buſineſs; and gathering up our 
boxes, linen, handkerchiefs, and a variety of ar- 
ticles, which we never had a notion of converting 
into money, ſhe laid them all before the appraiſers, 
who, on frequent conſultation, valued the ſame to 
four pounds nine ſhillings, my wife's gown in- 
cluded, being nine and thirty ſhillingsmore than we 
owed. But this our honeſt landlady very prudently 
obſerved was ſcarce ſufficient for coſts, and 
other damages, which ſhe had ſuffered or might 
have ſuffered, or might yet ſuffer on our accounts. 

Thus we were turned out, almoſt naked, to the 
mercy of the elements; Oh, how deeply degraded 
below the birds of the air, the beaſts of the foreſt, 
or even the worms of the fod, who rightfully claim 
ſuſtenance from the earth whereof they were bred; 
and have ſome hole apart whereto they may creep 
for ſhelter. 

Thie world indeed lay before us. It was wide 


and all- ſufficient; and yet nothing to our purpoſe, 


We had neither act or part, concern or intereſt 
therein, It was to us, as a harbour to tempeſt- 
beaten mariners, who are ſhut out and driven 
thence, on ſuſpicion .of the plague. 

All hopeleſs, weak, and faint, we took our way, 
we knew not whither; without home whereto we 
might travel, or point whereto we might ſteer, 
We could think of no one living, who would re- 
ceive or acknowledge us; and we ſeemed to have 
no way, fave that of haſtening, as faſt as we could, 
from the preſence of mankind, 

Slow 
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Slow and tottering as we went, my wife and I 
carried our little Tommy by turns, and in the 
{ſmoother places he walked with the help of our 
hands. Thus, with much toil and fatigue, we got 
out of London, and repoſed ourſelves on a bank 
that lay a little off the cauſeway. Here we found 
ourſelves greatly diſtreſſed with thirſt, and getting 
up again, we made toward a ſmall hut that ſtood 
beſide the road, where they had the charity to treat 
us with a draught of cold water, With this we 
were wonderfully refreſhed 'and recruited; and, 
putting on again, Hammy, ſays my Arabella, no 
conqueror, on his triumphal entry into Rome, ever 
exulted as I do in your fortitude this day. And 
what ſignifies it now, that it comes to the teſt? It 
is but to travel, my love, till we can travel no 
further ; and then we drop fit and ready, and ripe 
for eternity, Oh how ſweet it is to periſh with a 
patience that is pleaſed ; how fearful, how horrible, 
to die ſtruggling and kicking againſt the Almighty. 

As we went gently along, {till mutually ſupport- 
ing and exhorting each other; I applied for alms, 
from time to time, to a number of paſſengers; but 
my voice and addreſs were ſo feebly importunate, 
or their attention was ſo engaged on diſtant and 
different matters, that my oratory returned empty, 

At length I met a poor beggarmgn, with a wife 
and ſeven childern following in a train, I looked 
at him wiſtfully, and having civilly ſaulted him, I 
entreated ſome Jittle matter, from his bag or his can 
to keep my infant from periſhing on the highway, 
God's mercy, maſter, ſays the charitable mendicant, 

| | I am 
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I am very ſorry to ſee any body poorer than myſelf; 
but the truth is, that I have travelled a great way, 
and have eat and drunk all, with a pox, except this 
laſt two-pence half-penny ; here it is, maſter, God's 
bleſſing go along with it; I OE that it is not 
two pounds for your fake. 

In expeRation of the refreſhment we ſhould de- 
rive from this ſupply, we kept on at a creeping 
pace, till we came to a little alehouſe, that ſtands 
about half a mile from this town. There we en- 
tered, and called for a penny-worth of bread and 
a pint of drink, with ſome milk for the child. 
While we fat to repoſe ourſelves, the poor man of 
the houſe having eyed me with a kind of earneſt 
compaſſion,” You look, ſaid he, to be in much 
trouble; but if your trouble is of a kind that may 
be cured, there is one Mr. Fenton at hand, whom, 
God has placed in this country, as the fun in 
heaven, to give comfort to all within his reach. 

My heart revived within me at theſe tidings, and 
was further prophetic of ſome happy revolution, 
Having finiſhed our pint, and laid up the remainder 
of our bread in ſtore, we diſcharged our reckoning 
and ſet out on our laſt ſtage. ; 

The proſpe& of ſpeedy relief, and the poſſibility 
that it might not arrive too late, gave us ſpirits be- 
yond our powers, and we puſhed on till we came 
nearly oppolite to this houſe ; though we did not 
then know to whom it belonged. Here, ſlackening 


our pace, we found ourſelves growing extremely 3 


ſick ; whether it was that we were overpowered . 
Vor. J. * by 
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by the late nouriſhment we had taken, or by a toil 
and fatigue that ſurpaſſed our abilities. 

Hammy, ſaid my Arabella, God be praiſed! it 
is done, it is finiſhed, I die, my Hammy, but I 
would not die within the gaze of public paſſengers. 
Help me into the field, if you are able, my love. 
L have no further uſe for charity now, ſave that of 
laying my limbs, with decency, in the ground, 

She ſpoke, nor had I the power to anſwer. But 
overcome as I was by fickneſs and anguiſh, I ex- 
erted myſelf to help her through the turnſtile ; and 
fitting down on the fod, I laid her head in my lap, 
where ſhe fainted away. And there we remained 
in the ſituation in which your charity found us. 

Mr. Clement, ſaid Mr. Fenton, I am ſingularly 
obliged and inſtructed by your ſtory. The incidents 
of your life have been very extraordinary, and 
have been evidently accompanied by the controul 
and attention of a peculiar providence. The ſame 


providence is, undoubtedly, with, and over all his 


works; though we are not willing to admit him in 
what we call common occurrences, and which, we 
think, we can account for without his interpoſition. 
But, in the paſſages of your ſtory, we ſee Omni- 
potence walking along with you, ſtep for ſtep ; by 
ſudden ſucceſſes, by calamities as ſudden, com- 
pelling you to attend to him; wrenching every 
_ ©ther prop and ſupport from your dependance, 
ſhutting every other proſpect and reſource from 
your ſight; and never forſaking you, in weal or in 
woe, till he had fully convinced you of his fellow- 
ſhip and regard, and had reconciled you to the 
bittereſt of the diſpenſations of your Creator. 
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Your ſtory, my dear friend, has been generally 
converſant in middle, or low life ; and I obſerved 
that there is ſcarce a circumſtance in it, which 
might not have happened to any body, on any day 
of the year. And yet, in the whole, I find a chain 
of more ſurprizing and affecting events, than I have 
met with in hiſtory, or even in romance. 

God, I ſee, has made uſe of very ſevere methods 
to call you, and as I may ſay, to compel you to 
come in, But do you think, Mr, Clement, that 
any methods leſs ſevere, would have been equally 
effeftual ? You muſt admit they would not, 

Had I been in your fituation, on the day in 
which you ſay my charity relieved you ; I ſhould 
have thought myſelf very little beholden to that 
perſon, who would have plucked me back from 
my opening paradiſe, into a world of whoſe woes 
I had been fo juſtly weary, No, no, my friend, 
1 did you and your Arabella the worſt office, as I 
think, that ye will ever receive. It was not to 
you that God intended any benefit, by reſtoring you 
to life; it was to thoſe, and I hope they are many 
in number, who are to have the advantage of your 
example and inſtructions. It is an advantage of 
which I, alſo, propoſe to avail myſelf; and T 
requeſt you, in behalf of my little Harry in par- 
ticular, to accept your firſt retainer from our hands, 

So ſaying, Mr. Fenton careleſly flid a purſe of a 
hundred guineas into Clement's coat pocket, and 
haſtily calling to know if ſupper was ready, left 
the room without ceremony. | 
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In about an hour the cloth was laid, and Mr 
Fenton ordered his family to be called together. 
He had ſeldom ſeen Arabella, and never had 
noticed her, for fear of adding to that confuſion 
with which he ſaw her oppreſſed at their firſt 
meeting. But now his ſenſes were all open and 
alive for obſervation, and, on her entrance, he 
faluted-her, as he would have en and ſaluted 
«a deſcending ſeraph. 

She had not yet recovered her fleſh or her com- 
plexion; and Mr, Fenton for ſome time looked at 
her, in vain, to diſcover thoſe ſtriking and irre- 

fiſtible beauties, to which luſt had fallen-a victim, 
by which friendſhip had been ſeduced, and to 
which a whole people had borne joint teſtimony, 
by a voucher of public proſtration and applauſe. 
But of all that Mr. Fenton had previouſly thought 
neceſſary for producing ſuch extraordinary and 
aſtoniſhing effects; he ſaw nothing but a ſentiment 
of lowlineſs throughout ; a ſomething, in face, in 
voice, and in motion, that was lovely, for no other 
reaſon, that he could find, but for its being quite 
Impoſſible that it ſhould not be beloved. 

When they had ſet down to table, and eat, and 
Chatted a while on indifferent matters; Dada, ſays 
Harry, ſure Mrs, Clement is a greater ſcholar than 
Mr. Vindex; and ſhe taught me a Latin leſſon to 
day; and I would rather learn five leſſons from her 
than one from him ; for ſhe cannot luok ſo croſs at 
me as Mr, Vindex : do you think ſhe can, Dada? 
No, Harry, I think not, ſays Mr. Fenton; if ſhe 
san find in her heart to be craſs, we cannot find it 
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in her face, and ſo we ſhall know nothing of the 
matter, Well, well, Dada, ſays Harry, for all that, 
I am ſure ſhe cannot find in her heart to whip half 
ſo hard, -and ſo I do not repent of my bargain, 
What bargain, Harry? Why, ſays Harry, you muſt 
know that ſhe is to be my tutor, and I am to pay 
her at the rate of twenty kiſſes a day. But, indeed, 
it is not an honeſt bargain, as you ſhall hear; poor 
Mrs. Clement has cheated herſelf moſt fadly ; for 
every kiſs I give her, I take two away ; and they 
are the ſweeteſt kiſſes you ever got in your life. 

Here poor Arabella was put, ſadly, to the bluſh, 
though ſhe could not help joining in the laugh of 
the company. 

Harry, ſays Mr. Fenton, you talk as feelingly of 
kiſſes, as if you had been the fon and heir of one 
Secundus, who wrote a very ingenious treatiſe on 
the ſubject. But pray, Mrs. Clement, do you un- 
derſtand the languages? Ah, Sir, ſaid Arabella, 
again bluſhing, I fear that my young lover has 
brought me into a ſad fcrape. 1 know nothing 
indeed, Sir, that does not ſerve to put me in mind 
of my own ignorance. Ah, what a boaſt is there, 
replied Mr, Fenton ; the wiſdom of Solomon, and 
all ſubſequent philoſophers fall infinitely fhort of 
ſuch an extent of knowledge. But tell me, Hammel, 
continued, Mr, Fenton, does your Arabella un- 
derſtand the Latin and Greek languages? Not 
that ever I knew of, I do aſſure you, Sir, faid 
Clement; and yet I thought I had diſcovered the 
limits of her talents; though 1 deſpaired of ev er 
reaching the extent of her virtues. 
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Hammy, Hammy, ſaid Arabella, would you 
baniſh me from a table, were converſation makes 
the feaſt, and Mr. Fenton is a ſpeaker ? But, Sir, 
ſince my deſire of inſtructing this your little Harry, 
the deareſt and lovelieſt of all human creatures, 
has brought me to the ſhame of betraying a fooliſh 
{mattering in ſuch matters, I will tell you e it 
happened, 

My dear good father was a clergyman, and as his 
living was very ſmall, he derived his principal 
income from boarding and inſtructing the children 
of the neighbouring gentlemen. As I was his 
only child, he loved me to a faulty exceſs, and 
hardly ever ſuffered me to be out of his ſight. I 
uſed therefore to work at my fampler in his ſchool- 
room ; and the frequent repetitions which the boys 
made of their leſſons, inſenſibly and involuntarily 
forced themſelves upon my memory. 1 was, by 
degrees, infected with the deſire of knowing ſome- 
thing of what engaged the whole attention of all 
about me. The floor and the windows were, often 
ſpread with books, which I took up and peruſed 
in private at my pleaſure. And at length, I was 
applicd to, by moſt of the ſcholars, as well for my 
aſſiſtance in framing their exerciſes, as for my 
powerſul mediation in ſaving them from the laſh, 

My error, in thus wandering from the ſphere of 
my ſex, will appear, as I hope, the more excuſable, 
when I aſſure you, Sir, that, from the moment I 
entered the world with my dear deceaſed aunt, I 
never looked into one of thoſe my favourite au- 
thors ; tough I {till retain many of the paſſages in 
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them. But, above all, I ſhall never forget the in- 
diſcretion of Homer, in his character of Hector. 
The great enemy of Greece, The poet appears to 
make a mighty parade of the power, the valour, 
and virtue of his countrymen, He further gives 
them the whole merit and juſtice of the cauſe ; and 
he calls upon gods and men in their favour, for the 
righting and reformation of iniquity and offence. 
But, does he give you the ſenſible and odious in- 
ſtances of this iniquity on the part of the ad- 
verfary? By no means, as I take it, He ſums up 
all Troy, and even all Aſia, in the character and 
proweſs of a fingle man, On the part of the Tro- 
Jans, on the fide of the delinquents, you ſee 
nothing but Hector, you hear nothing but Hector. 
And again, what do you hear of him, or what do 
you ſee of him? Even all that is admirable ; all 
that is amiable; whatever can be, ſeverally, culled 
and collected, from the worth and the ſweetneſſes 
of human-nature; in his ſubmiſhons to his king, 
in his attachments to his country, in his filial af- 
fections, in his conjugal delicacies, in his paternal 
fears and feelings, in his ardour for his friends, in 
his humanity to his enemies, and, even in- his 
Piety to the gods that he worſhipped (no deduction 
from his courage according to ancient arithmetic) I 
ſhould be glad, I ſay, to know in what hiſtory, 

true or feigned, I might find his fellow. | 
How injudiciouſly, then, did this author conne& 
an iniquitous cauſe with ſo righteous a perſon; to 
whom no one living could take exception; and 
with whom no one living could cordially be at va- 
riance! 


t 
riance! In favour therefore of Hector, you wiſh 
well to the abettors of the raviſhers of Helen; and 
in favour of Hector, you are almoſt tempted to 
wiſh ill to thoſe generous patriots, who, at the 
riſque of their honours, their fortynes, and' their. 
lives, came to vindicate the undoubted rights of 
their country ; and conſequently, the rights of- all 
mankind.—But—but—ls there no one ſo friendly, 
here, as to interrupt me, before all my folly i is let 
out? 

You have no ſuch friend here, I aſſure yy 
Madam, ſaid Mr. Fenton. 

Well, well, gentlemen, ſaid Audit: bluſhing X 
deeper than before, I leave you to laugh away; 
and I would ftay, and laugh with you with all my 
heart, at any expence but that of female learning, 

you know. And ſo ſaying, up ſhe ſtarted, and 
away ſhe would have flown, but Mr, Fenton got 
between her and the door. 

Mrs. Clement, Mrs. Clement, ſaid he, would 
you ſerve us ſo ? Do but think, what ſort of a 
world this would be without a woman; and then 
think what a figure this hum-drum Hammy of 
your's and I ſhould make without you. So ſaying, 
he took her hand and replaced her in her chair. 
But why, continued he, why all this bluſhing, 
my dear Mrs. Clement? Indeed, my child, it is a 
compliment that we cannot deſerve, 

Ah, Sir, cried Mrs. Clement, it is a compliment 
which I would very gladly ſpare, if I could help 
it. But, I muſt be a very guilty body to be ſure; 
and my faults I find muſt be very much my ene- 
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mies, when they are as to fly in my face every 
moment. 

Why, Mrs. Clement, ſaid Mr. Fenton, do you“ 
hold bluſhing to be any evidence of guilt? Cer- 
tainly, Sir, ſaid Arabella, it can be nothing but a 
_ conſciouſneſs of ſomewhat amiſs, that ought to 
give ſhame. to any ſenſible perſon, Mr, ſerjeant 
Clement, cried Mr. Fenton, pray, what is your 
judgment on the caſe in hand? 

In truth, Sir, ſaid Clement, it is a caſe to which 
I am not prepared to plead, I have, indeed, heard 
many and various opinions oa the ſubject, though 
generally coinciding with that of my Arabella. 

And more particularly in converſations of ribald _ 
. entendre, I have'heard it affirmed, that the bluſh- 
ing of a woman is a ſure proof of her underſtand- 
ing much more than became her. N 

Hold there, cried Mr. Fenton, the mere under- 
ſtanding of good or evil can no more be a fault in 
the creature than in the Creator; the eſſence of 
guilt bears no reference to knowledge, but conſiſts 
in the approbation. of evil alone. A woman 
therefore, who bluſhes at what ſhe diſapproves, 
bluſhes not for herſelf, but for the faults of her 
rude and ill-mannered company, who have not 
the grace to bluſh for themfelves. 

It is therefore from the fountain of virtue, alone, 
that this fluſh of ſhamefacedneſs can poſſibly flow; 
and a delicacy of compunttion, on ſuch occaſions, 
is as a ſenſitive plant of divinity in the ſoul that 
feels, ſhrinks, and is alarmed on the flighteft 
apprehenſion of approaching evil. | 
| Well, 


that matter, ſaid Mr, Fenton, I know people not half 


. 


Well, Sir, ſaid Arabella, allowing all you have 
advanced in behalf of bluſhers, (and that is doing 
them more favour than I fear they deſerve) can it 
amount to more than this, that, however faulty 
they may be, they ſtill have goodneſs enough to 
acknowledge their guilt, or in other words, that 
they have the juſtice to be aſhamed of themlelves ? 

Les, Madam, ſaid. Mr, Fenton, it amounts to 
much more, and you know that it does. But you 
are a wicked little ſophiſter, and deſerve to be 
puniſhed, by our yielding to you the caule that 
you have undertaken againſt yourſelf, 

When I obſerved that nothing but virtue could 
undeſignedly expreſs a diſapprobation of vice; I 


| ought further to have obſerved, that the greater 


and the purer, the moſt excellent and more' vivid 
this virtue is, the more apt it will be to take alarm 
at the bare apprehenſion of having ſaid or done, 
or of being ſuſpected to have ſaid, or done or 
thought of any thing amiſs, ed to its own 
nature. 

Pray, Sir, do not hold me in pain, what is it, 
I beſeech you? It is for being a reproach almoſt 
to her whole ſex. 

Ah, Sir, cried Arabella, riſing, ſmiling, and 
bluſhing.; excuſe me if I do not ſtay to hear myſelf 
ſo abuſed; and, turning, ſhe diſappeared in an 
inſtant. | 
As ſoon as ſhe was gone, Clement took out his 
purſe of a hundred guineas. And pray, Sir, ſaid he, 
what ſhall I do with all this money? Oh, as for 
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ſo ingenious as you are, who could quickly contrive 
to get rid of a much larger ſum. Lay-it out in 
decent cloathing for yourſelf and your Arabella, 
and I will find ſome way to have you reimburſed. 
In ſhort, Hammel, I cannot think of parting with 
you, if my fortune may ſerve for a ſufficient 
cement, I will pay you two hundred guineas 
yearly, while you ſtay with me; and I will ſettle 
on you one thouſand pounds, in caſe of my 
mortality, to put you into ſome little ſtation of 
independence. 

Sir, Sir, cried Clement, heſitatingly, you A 
me, you—Huſh, huſh, ſaid Mr. Fenton, putting 
his hand to his mouth, no compliments, my dear 
friend, It is not your thanks but your ſervices 
that I want; and you may readily make them more 
than an equivalent to ſuch matters. I value the 
inſtilling of a ſingle principle of goodneſs into the 
mind of my dear Harry, beyond all the wealth 
that the Indies can remit. Ah, Hammel, why was 
not that brat of your's a girl inſtead of a boy ? She 
might one day have been the wife of my precious 
Harry; and I might then have had ſome of the 
breed of this wonderful Arabella, 

But, Hammy, continued Mr. Fenton, I would 
not have you, through any zeal, or attachment to 
me, think of puſhing my boy into learning of the 
languages, beyond his own pleaſure, Neither 
would I have you oppreſs or perplex his infant 
mind with the deep or myſterious parts of our holy 
religion. Firſt, give him, by familiar and hiſtorical 
inſtances, an early impreſſion of the ſhortneſs of 
human life, and of the nature of the world in 


which 
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which he is placed. Let him learn from this day 
forward, to diſtinguiſh between natural and imagi- 
nary wants; and that nothing is eſtimable, or ought 
to be deſirable, but ſo far as it is neceſſary or uſeful 
to man. Inftrut my darling, daily and hourly, if 
poſſible, in a preference of manners and things 
that bear an intrinſic value, to thoſe that receive 
their value and currency from the arbitrary and 
fickle ſtamp of faſhion, 

Shew him alſo, my Hammel, that the ſame toils 
and ſufferings, the ſame poverty and pain, from 
which people now fly as they would from a plague, 
were once the deſire of the heroes, and the faſhion 
of nations; and that thouſands of patriots, of 
captains, and philoſophers, through a love of their 
country, or of glory, of applauſe during life, or 
diſtinction after death, have rejected wealth and 
pleaſure, embraced want and hardſhip, and ſuffered 
more, from a voluntary mortification and ſelf-denial, 
than our church ſeems to require in theſe days, for 
the conqueſt of a ſenſual world into which we are 

fallen, and for entitling us a crown in the Tito 
of Eternity. 

So ſaying, Mr. Fenton got up from table, and” 
obſerving that it was late, wiſhed Clement a good 
night. 

Our hero was now eiglit years of age; and 
week ly and daily continued to be exerciſed in feats 
of bodily proweſs and agility; and in acts of 
mental benevolence, and ſervice to mankind. 

Mr. Fenton had, already, provided his favourite 
- with a dancing -maſter, the moſt approved for {kill 
in 
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in his profeſſion ; as alſo, with a noted fencing- 
maſter, who further taught him the noble ſciences 
of the cudgel and quarter-ſtaff, He now purchaſed 
for his Harry a ſmall but beautiful Spaniſh jennet 
that was perfectly dreſſed, as they call it, or rid to 
the menage; and once in every week or fortnight, 
he accompanied his darling to the riding-houſe in 
Iſlington, where he ſaw him inſtructed in all the 
arts and elegancies of horſemanſhip, 

Within a few weeks after the late dillertation 
upon bluſhing, the ſame company being preſent, 
and dinner removed; Harry, ſays Mr. Fenton, tell 
me which of the two is the richeſt, the man who 
wants leaſt, or the man who has moſt? Let me 
think, dada, ſays Harry— Why ſure, they are the 
ſame thing; are not they, dada? By no means, my 
darling, cried Mr, Fenton, 

There lived two famous men at the s time, 
this one was called Diogenes, and the other Alex: 
ander. Diogenes reſuſed to accept of any worldly 
goods, ſave one wooden cup to carry water to his 
mouth; but when he found that he could drink, 
by lying down and putting his mouth to the ſtream, 
he threw his cup away, as a thing that he did not 
want, 

Alexander, on the other ſide, was a great con- 
queror ; and, when he had conquered and got 
poſſeſſion of all the world, he fell a- crying becauſe 
there was not a hundred more ſuch worlds for him 
to conquer, Now, which of theſe two was the 
richeſt, do you think? 
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Oh dada, exclaimed Harry, Diogenes to be ſure, 
Diogenes to be ſure. He who wants nothing is the 
richeſt man in the world. Diogenes, dada, was 
richer than Alexander by a hundred worlds. 
Very true, my love, rejoined Mr. Fenton. 
Alexander had a whole world more than Diogenes 
wanted, and yet deſired a hundred worlds more 
than he had. Now, as no man will allow that he 
wants what he does not deſire, and all affirm that 
they want whatſoever they do deſire, deſires and 
wants are generally accounted as one and the ſame 
thing; and yet, my Harry, there is a thing of 
which it may be ſaid, that the more we defire it, 
the leſs we want it, and that the leſs we defire of 
it the greater is our want. ; 

What in the world can that be, dada 7— It is 
Goodneſs, my love. Well, ſays Harry, I will not 
puzzle my brains about nice matters. All I know 
is, that no man has more goodneſs than he wants, 
except it be yourſelf, I do not talk of women, for 
T believe Mrs. Clement here, is very good; pray 
look in her face, dada, do not you think ſhe is 
very good ? . 

I ſee, Harry, ſays Mr. Fenton, that young as you 
are, you are a perfect phyſiognomiſt. Pray, Sir, ſaid 
Arabella, is it in earneſt, your opinion, that the 
character of mind or manners may often be ga- 
thered from the form of the countenance ? | 

As the heavens are made expreſlive, of the glory 
of God, ſaid Mr. Fenton, though frequently over- 
caſt with clouds and tempeſt, and ſometimes break- 
ing forth in thunders that terrify, and lightnings 

that 
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chat blaſt; ſo the general tenour of a human coun- 
tenance is made expreſſive of the nature of the 
ſoul that lives within; and to which it is ordained 
an involuntary interpreter. 4 

Many perfons have made it the ſtudy of great 
part of their lives, to counteract Providence in this 
honeſt appointment ; to ſhut this window, by 
which an impertinent world is ſo apt to peep in, 
and ſpy what they are about; and, as far as poſs 
ſible, to make the expreſſions of their countenance 
belie every ſentiment and emotion of the heart. 

I have known hypocriſy, treachery, pride, malice 
and luſt, aſſume the oppoſite ſemblance of ſaintſhip, 
fidelity, lowlineſs, benevolence, and chaſtity : but 
it is painful to keep the bow of nature long bent; 
its elaſticity will {till ſtruggle to have it reſtored; 
and a ſkilful diſcerner at the time of ſuch deluſion, 
* oſten detect the difference between a real cha- 
racter and the acting of a part. For when nature 
dictates, the whole man ſpeaks; all is uniform and 

conſenting in voice, mein, motion, the turn of each 
feature, and the caſt of the eyes. But when art is 
the ſpokeſman, and that nature is not altogether 
ſuppreſſed, the turn of the eye may contradiCt the 
tongue, and the muſcles of the face may coun- 
teraft each other in their ſeveral workings. And, 
thus, I have known an expreſſion of reſentment 
remain on the brow, while the face laboured to 
inveſt itſelf with a ſmile of complaicence ; and I 
have known the eye to burn with ill-governed con- 
cupiſcence, while voice, action and addreſs, united 

in the avowal of chaſte and honourable regards. | 
U 2 Iam 
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I am a that there is not a angle ſenti- 
ment, whether tending to good or evil, in the 
human ſoul, that has not its diſtinct and reſpective 
interpreter in the glance of the eye, and in the 
muſcling of the countenance. When nature is 
permitted to expreſs herſelf with freedom by this 
language of the face, ſhe is underſtood by all 
people; and thoſe who never were taught a letter 
can inſtantly read her fignatures and impreſſions ; 
whether they be of wrath, hatred, envy, pride, 
jealouſy, vexation, contempt ; pain, fear, horror 
| and diſmay ; or of attention, reſpect, wonder, ſur- 
| prize, pleaſure, tranſport, complaicence, affection, 
| deſire, peace, lowlinefs and love. 
: But I have out-talked my time, ſays Mr. Fenton, 
| riſing and looking at his watch, I am engaged for 
| an hour or two, and wiſh you a good evening. 
While Mr, Fenton was abroad, Ned, who would 
not willingly have exchanged his unluckineſs for 
tae heirſhip of an eſtate, happened to take a little 
ramble through the town. He held a ſtick, to the 
end of which he had a long ferule of hollow tin, 
which he could take off at pleaſure; and from the 
extremity of the ferule, there aroſe a ſmall colla- 
teral pipe, in an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
He had filled this ferule with puddle-water ; 
1 which, by ſudden preſſure of the ſtick, he could 
| {quirt out, to double the height of his own ſtature, 
| On his return, he ſaw an elderly gentleman ad- 
vancing, whoſe ſhadow being lengthened by the 
declining ſun, attended with a flow and ſtately 
1. motion. As Ned approached, he exclaimed, with 


a well 
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2 well counterfeited fear, Look, look ! what is that 
behind you ; take care of yourſelf, Sir, for heaven's | 
ſake, take care ! | 

The gentleman, alarmed hereat, inſtantly arted, 
turned pale, and looked terrified behind him, and 
on either ſide z when Ned, recovering his counte- 
nance, ſaid, Oh Sir, I beg pardon, I believe it is 
nothing but your ſhadow. What firrah, cried the 
gentleman, in a tone highly exaſperated, have you 
learned no better manners than to banter your ſu- 
periors? And then, lifting a ſwitch, he gave our 
merry companion a, few ſmart ftrokes acroſs the 
ſhoulders, 

Ned was not of a temper to endure much, wich- 
out attempting at retaliation; and direQing the 
Pipe of his ferule to the front of his adverſary, he 
ſuddenly diſcharged the full contents in his eyes 
and face, and upon his cloathing ; and, ftrait 
taking to his heels, he hoped to get in at the door, 
before the ſtranger could clear his fight to take 
notice where he ſheltered, 

Ned however happened, at this time, to be ſane. 
what over - ſanguine in his expectations. Mr. Snarle, 
for that was the name of the party befpattered, had 
juſt cleared one eye, in ſeaſon, to remark where 
his enemy entered; and haſtening home, he waſhed, 
undreſſed, and ſhifted his linen clothes, with leſs 
paſſion and fewer curfes by the half, than he con- 
ceived to be due to fo outrageous an inſult, | 

Mr. Snarle had himſelf been an humouriſt, in his 
time, and had acquired a pretty competence by 
very faſhionable means; ſuch as gambling, bearing 

U3 teſtimony 
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teſtimony for a friend in diſtreſs, procuring intellt- 
gence for the miniſtry, and wenches for the peer- 
age. He had, fome years ago, been bullied into 
marriage by the relations of a young termagant, 
while he attempted to take ſuch a ſample of her, 
charms as might enable him to recommend her to 
an acquaintance of quality, She was neither gentle 
by nature, nor poliſhed by education; fhe liked 
nothing of her huſband except his fortune; and 
they lived together in a ſtate of perpetual alterca- 
tion and mutual difguſt. 

Old age, and a quarrelſome companion for life, 
ſeldom happen to be ſweetners of the human 
temper ; and Mr. Snarle had now acquired ſuch a 
quantum of the infirmities both of body and mind, 
as might juſtly apologize for a peeviſh diſpoſition. 
He had lately taken a handſome houſe on the hill 
for the benefit of air. As foon as he had reclaimed 
Himſelf from the pickle into which Ned had put 
him, he ſent to enquire the name and character of 
the owner of that houſe where he had taken re» 
fuge ; and being ſufficiently apprized of what he 
wanted to know, he walked toward Mr. Fenton's, 
haſtening his pace with the ſpirit and expeRation 
of revenge. 2 

Mr. Fenton had arrived but a little before, and 
deſiring to know Mr. Snarle's commands, he was 
informed in terms the moſt aggravating of the 
whole courſe and hiſtory of Ned's miſbehaviour. 
The delinquent thereupon was called up to inſtant 
trial. He honeſtly confeſſed the facts, but pleaded, 

ready 
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ready given him; but as Mr. Fenton, did not judge 
this ſufficient to reform the natural petulence of a 
diſpoſition that otherwiſe was not void of merit; a 
wd was immediately brought, and Andrew was 
ordered to horſe and Frank to flog the teen in 
preſence of the party aggrieved. | 

During this operation, Mr. Snarle obſerved that 
Frank's hand did not altogether anſwer to the be- 
nevolence of his own heart; whereupon he furi- 
ouſly ſnatched the rod from him, and began to lay 
at Ned with might and main. Hereat Mr. Fenton 
ordered Andrew to let the boy down, and obſerv- 
ing that he would no further interfere in a cauſe. 
where the appellant aſſumed judgment and execu- 
tion to himſelf, he careleſsly turned his back upon 
Mr. Snarle, and left him to cool his paſſions by his 
evening's walk homeward. - 

Poor Ned was more afraid of Mr. Fenton's diſ- 
pleaſure, than he would have been of a full bro- 
ther to the whipping he had got. But Mr. Fenton 
was too generous to add the ſeverity of his own 
countenance to the weight of Frank's hand, and 
Ned was quickly reinſtated in the good graces of 
the family. 

His genius however returned with an Py 
tary bent toward obtaining fatisfaftion for the in- 
juries he had received from Mr. Snarle, provided 
he might retaliate without fear or detection; and 
he was not flow in contriving very adequate means. 

There was a villager in Hampſtead, about ten 
| years of age, who had conceived an uncommon” 


kindneſs for Ned on account of his ſprightlineſs, 
his 
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his wit and good humour. To this condoling friend 
he had imparted his grievances; and on him alone 
he depended for execution of the project propoſed 
for redreſs. 2 
On a certain moonleſs night they muſtered four 
tame cats, and having bound ſome furze round 
three or four inches of the extremity of each of 
their tails, they lodged them together in a bag; 
and ſomewhat after ſupper- time, when all the town 
was {tlent, they marched ſoftly and cautiouſly to the 
houſe of Mr. Snarle. There Ned's friend, with his 
knife, dextrouſly picked away the putty from a' 
pane of the window of a ſide- chamber, where no 
light appeared : and having put fire to the furze of 
each tail ſucceſſively, they ſlipped their cats, one 
by one, in at the window; and again having 
pegged the pane into its place, they withdrew to a 
little diſtance to watch the iſſue. 
The poor cats remained ſilent, and univerſally 
inoffenſive, while they felt no damage. But as 
ſoon as the fire had ſeized on their tails, they began 
to ſpeak in a language wholly peculiar, as one 
would think, to ſentiments and ſounds of diabo- 
lical intention. 


Mr. and Mrs. Snarle had been jangling over the 


fire in an oppoſite parlour, when their diſpute was 


fuddenly ſettled by this outcry, as they imagined, 
of a legion of infernals. They inſtantly ſtarted 
up, and caſt a countenance of pate and contagious 
panic at each other, But George the footman, a 
ſtrong and bold fellow, having juſt before entered 
on. ſome buſineſs to his maſter, turned and ran 
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to the chamber from whence the peal came. He 
threw open the door with his wonted intrepidity ; 
but this was as far as mortal courage could go; for 
the cats ſpying a paſſage whereby, as they con- 
ceived, they might fly from their pain, ruſhed 
ſuddenly and jointly on the face and breaſt of 
George, and back he fell with a cry of terror and 
deſperation, On however went the cats, and 
flying into the parlour, one faſtened a claw in each 
cheek of Mr. Snarle; and as his lady ſcreamed 
out and clapt her hands before her face, another 
faſtened, with four fangs, on her beſt Bruſſel's 
head, and rent and tore away after a lamentable 
manner, 

The chawber-maid and cook hearing the uproar 
from the kitchen, were afraid to ſtay below alone; 
they therefore crept ſoftly and trembling up ſtairs, 
The torture the cats were in did not permit them. 
to be attached to any ſingle object. They had 
quitted Mr, and Mrs, Snarle, and now flew about 
the parlour, ſmaſhing, daſhing and overturning 
piers, glaſſes and china, and whatever came in 
their way, as though it had been the very palace of 
Pandzmonium itſelf. 
| George was again on his legs; his maſter and 

miſtreſs had eloped from the parlour, and met the 
two maids in the middle of the entry, They con- 
cluded, nemine con. to get as ſpeedily as they might 
from the miniſters of darkneſs, and would willingly 
have eſcaped: by the ſtreet-door; but, alas! this. 
was not poſſible, one of the devils guarded the paſs, 
and clinging to the great lock with all his talons, 
growled 
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growled and yelled in the dialect of twenty of the 


damned. The ſtairs however remained open, and 
up they would have ruſhed, but were ſo enfeebled 
by their fright, that this could not be done in the 
way of a race, | 

Having ſcaled as far as the dining-room, they all 
entered and bolted the door, and Mr. Snarle 
opening a window, ſaw a large poſſe of neighbours 
who had gathered below. What is the matter, Sir, 
cried one of them, what is the meaning of this 
horrible uproar and din? One would think that 
hell was empty, and that all its inhabitants were 
come to keep carvinal in your houſe. 

Oh, a ladder, a ladder, cries Mr. Snarle, deliver 
us, good people, good chriſtian people, a ladder, 
we beſeech you, a ladder, a ladder! that indeed, 
cries a Wag, is the laſt good turn an honeſt fellow 
has occaſion for. | | 

The ladder: was ſoon brought, and this panic 
ſtricken family were helped down and charitably 
condutted to the great inn of St. George and the 
Dragon, where, with the help of ſack whey, 
warm beds, and their remaining terrors, they got a 
hearty ſweat, and were ſomewhat compoled by ten 
oclock next morning. They then got up, and 
hurried to London, without adventuring to ſend 
to the haunted manſion for any change of clothes 
or linen. 

Some time after this, Mr. Fenton privately took 
Ned into his clofet, and defired him to give the 
beſt hiſtory he could remember of himſelf, and of 
his adventures before he met with Harry. 
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Sir, ſaid Ned, the firſt thing that I remember of 
myſelf, is my going from houſe to houſe a begging. 


with my mammy. I dreamed indeed that I was 


once in a fine houſe, and among fine people, but I 
do not know where nor when; and ſo I believe, as 
I ſay, it was only a dream. 
Do you remember your daddy, Ned? No, Sir, I 
never had a daddy that I know of, My mammy 
was very croſs to me, and uſed to take from me all 
the money and victuals that I begged, and that was 
a great deal, for I never let people reſt till they 
gave me ſomething, And ſo, Sir, as I was ſaying, 
my mammy was very croſs to me, and uſed to half 
ſtarve me, and gave me a beating for every hour in 
the day. K Wt 

Did ſhe teach you your prayers, Ned? No Sir, 
I believe ſhe had no prayers to teach me; for ſhe 


| uſed to {wear and ſcold ſadly, And fo, Sir, as I 


was telling you, we begged from houſe to houſe, 
ſometimes in a town, and ſometimes in the country, 
till the day ſhe run away from me. 

How came your mammy to run away from you, 
Ned? Why, Sir, we were begging in your town, 
and had got ſome half-pence and filled our bag, 
when my mammy took up a child at the town's 
end, and ran with it till ſhe got into the next fields. 
The child, Sir, cried ſadly, and my mammy went 
ſo faſt that I could not keep up with her, do my 
beſt. And ſo, we heard a man ſhouting behind us, 
and my mammy turned and ſaw him running after 
her very-faſt, and ſo ſhe threw down the child and 
her great bag on the ground, and made the beſt of 
her 
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her way to the next hedge, and got through Sir, 
and fo I never ſaw any more of her. | 
What became of the child, Neddy ? When the 
man, Sir, came up, he lifted it off the ground, and 
he kiſſed it a great many times, and made it quiet; 
and I am thinking he was ſo glad to ſee it, he took 
no notice of me; but he took up my mammy's 
great bag, and turned back and went the way he 
came. Then, Sir, I fell a crying and roaring ter- 
ribly to be left alone, and to have nobody in the 
world who would have any thing to ſay to me; and 
I wiſhed for my mammy again, bad as ſhe was to 
me, and I ſtrove to follow her through the hedge 
but. was not able. And ſo, I faw a great houſe on 
one fide, and I was very ſad when I went to it: 
and there it was that I met my own young maſter, 
and he-put clothes upon me with his own dear 
Hands, and he took me to himſelf, and he is ever 
fance ſo kind to me, that it troubles me very much, 
for I can do nothing at all for him, you know, Sir, 
and that grieves me more than all the world, 
Well, Neddy, ſays Mr. Fenton, do not cry my 
child. Be a good boy, and mind your book, and 
be ſure you tell no lies, nor do miſchief to any 
body; and I will take care of you, and be a father 
to you myſelf. But tell me, Ned, would you know 
the woman, you call your mammy, if you ſhould 
{ce her again? Yes, yes, Sir, cried Ned, There 
was not a day of my life but ſhe gave me reaſon to 
remember her; I ſhould know her from all the 
World, if I was not to ſee the face of Be for 2 


Tas years to come, 


I find, 


| 
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I find, Ned, you are not over fond of your 
mammy. No indeed, Sir, anſwered Ned, I love 
maſter Harry's little finger, and I would love 


yourſelf if I dare, Sir, better than a thouſand ſuch 


mammies as mine was; and that I ſuppoſe is very 
naughty; for all good children, they ſay, loves their 
fathers and mothers, Well, Ned, ſays Mr. Fenton, 
if you happen at any time to ſee her among the 
great number of beggars that come to our door, do 
not you ſpeak to her, or ſhew that you take the 
leaſt notice of her; but come and tell me, 'or 
honeſt James, in my abſence, that we may take 
care of her, and force her to confeſs, whether ſhe 
is, in reality, your mother or not. 
While Mr. Fenton, was ſpeaking, Andrew en- 
tered with tidings that a ehariot was overturned 
not twenty yards from the door; and that he feared 
the people in it were much hurt, Mr, Fenton's 
humanity was much alarmed at the news; he or- 
dered the ſervants to follow him, and inſtantly 
hurried out to give all the aſſiſtance he could to the 
ſtrangers. 

The chariot happened fo be overturned by the 


Dipping out of one of the linchpins that kept the 


wheel on the axle-tree, The company had already 
got out, They were an agreeable young couple, Mr, 
Fielding and his wiſe, who had come from London 
on purpoſe to take an airing on the hill. Mrs, 


Fielding had ſuffered nothing except from her fears; 


but My. Fielding's right arm was ſomething bruiſed, 
by his We to 1 pdt his Y! in the fall. 
Vol. I. W Mr. 
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Mr. Fenton appeared the greateſt ſufferer of the 
three, and addreſſed the ſtrangers with a coun- 
tenance that convinced them how feelingly he was 
intereſted in their ſafety, He left Andrew to have 
the chariot ſet to rights; and, having conducted 
his new gueſts to his own houſe, he ordered up a 
bottle of ſack and ſome Naples cakes to the parlour. 

When they were all ſeated, I find, Sir, ſaid Mr. 
Fielding, that people are apt to be diſguſted with 
what they call accidents, and which may afterward 
turn out to their greateſt advantage. Perhaps I 
ſhould never have known what true humanity was, 
if our carriage had not been overturned this day. 
If you knew all, ſaid Mr. Fenton, with a tender 
bluntneſs you would be far from laying any hu- 
manity at my door, ſince I rejoice at an accident, 
where the damage is all yours, and the advantage 
that ariſes from it is all my own. 

I would hold fifty to one, cried Mrs, Fielding, 
that this is the very Mr. Fenton we have heard ſo 
much about. Indeed, madam, ſaid Mr. Fenton, 
you ſurprize me much ; if I had the pleaſure of 
ever knowing you, there is ſomething in that face 
I ſhould not have readily forgot. 

No, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Fielding, I ſpeak from infor- 
mation. I never had the happineſs of being known 
to you, till now. There is in this village, one 
Roſe Jenkins, a poor widow, one of thoſe many 
perſons you have down in your liſt, She was nurſe 
to our only child ; while he lived and was with 
us, ſhe was a conſtant viſitant ; but as ſoon, as ſoon 
as ———— Here Mrs, Fielding heſitated, her lip 
trembled, 
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trembled, and her eye gliſtened with a filling tear. 
II ſay, Sir, as ſoon as a very fad affair hap- 
pened, the poor woman came near us no more, 
One day, as we were taking the air through this 
town, I thought I ſaw a face that was familiar to 
me, I called to the coachman to ſtop, It was my 
old nurſe, She had a family of ſmall children, and 
had fallen fadly to decay before you came, Mr. 
Fenton, to ſettle in the town. I chid her for be- 
coming a ſtranger to us. Ah, madam, ſaid the 
kind creature, the tears burſting from her eyes, 
how could I go near a place where every thing 
would put me in mind of my dear loſt child—ſhe 
ſtill continued to weep—and I—wept for com- 
pany—I put a guinea in her hand, and inſiſted on 
her coming to ſee us. She did ſo. It was then, 
Mr. Fenton, that we learned your name and cha- 
rater ; and you muſt expect the mortification now 
and then, of hearing a little of thoſe many things 
that are ſpoken to your advantage. I am ſorry, 
madam, faid Mr, Fenton, 'that my nothings ſhould 
be talked of, leſt it ſhould intimate that other people 
are leſs oſtentatious. 

Mrs. Fielding was ſtill affected by what ſhe had 
been ſaying ; and, though Mr. Fenton wiſhed to 
know what the ſad affair was at which ſhe had 
hinted, he declined aſking any queſtions, for fear 
of renewing her affliction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clement had walked abroad, upon 
a viſit, with their pupil Harry; ſo that Mr. Fenton 
and his friend Ned, with Mr. and Mrs. Fielding, 

made the whole of the preſent company. 
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You are happily ſituated, Sir, ſays Mr, Fielding, 


1 blame myſelf, and all others, who have any inde- 


pendence, and yet live in a city, Health, pleaſure 
and ſpirits are all for the country, Did any poets 
or philoſophers ever place their golden ras, or 
golden ſcenes, amidſt ſuch a town as London? A 
man can ſcarce be himſelf; he is confuſed and diſ- 
ſipated by the variety of objects and buſtle that 
ſurrounds him, In ſhort, Sir, I am like many 
others, the reverſe in perſuaſion of what I am in 
practice, I live in a city, although I deteſt it. It 
is true that I am fond of ſociety and neighbour- 
hood, but experience has ſhewn me that London is 
not the place in which I can enjoy it. | 

No Sir, ſaid Mr. Fenton, if I was a lover of 
ſolitude, if I wiſhed to be the moſt recluſe of all 
anchorites that bid adieu to the commerce of man- 
kind, I would chuſe London for my cell. It is in 
ſuch a city alone, that a man may keep wholly un- 
known and unnoticed. He is there as a hailſtone 
amidſt a great ſhower, he jumps and buſtles about 
awhile, then lies ſnug among his fellows, without 
deing any more obſerved than if he were not upon 
earth, till he melts away and vaniſhes with the reſt 
of his fraternity, _ 

I am not for a cell, Sir, replied Mr. F jelding I 
love ſociety, but yet a ſociety that is founded in 
friendſhip ; and people in great cities are ſo di- 
vided and diſſipated by the multitude of ſolliciting 
objects and acquaintance, that they are rendered 
incapable of a particular attachment. I imagine, 
however, that in a well peopled and civilized part 
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: of the tountry, a man might make an election of 
perſons deſerving his eſteem, ſuch as he would 
wiſh to live with in a happy interchange of kind 
offices and affections. This indeed. is my plan for 
my remainder of life; but the law-ſuits, in Which 
I am at preſent involved, will not permit me to go 
in ſearch of my Utopia. 

While the gentlemen were talking, Mrs. Field» 
ing beckoned Ned to a remote part of the room, 
and was greatly taken with his lively and innocent 
chat. : 

Pray, Mr. Fenton, ſaid ſhe, is this your ſon? 
No, Madam, ſaid Mr. Fenton, we know not to 
whom he belongs, poor fellow; and I am per- 
ſuaded, from many circumſtances, that he 'was 
ſtolen, in his infancy, from his true parents, 

Mrs. Fielding inſtantly coloured like ſcarlet ; 
and, caſting at her huſband an eager and animated 
look, Gracious Heaven! ſhe exclatmed, who 
knows, my dear, but this may be our precious, our 
loſt and long lamented” boy, to whom Providence 
this day has ſo wonderfully conducted us p 

Madam, ſaid Mr. Fenton, it is thought that hun- 
dreds of children are yearly ſpirited away from 
their parents, by gipſies, by beggars to excite cha- 
rity, and by kidnappers to carry to the plantations; 
but I hear of very few that ever have been re- 
ſtored, except in romance, Pray, had you any 
particular memorandum or mark whereby you 
would know him to be your child, on the pres 


ſumption of his being found ? 
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Alas! no, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Fielding; he was ſcarce. 
two years old when his nurſe got leave to go and 
ſee a telation, the only viſit, poor woman, that ſhe 
made from the time ſhe, took my child to the 
breaſt, She left him in the care of the houſe-maid, 
who uſed to careſs him with particular tenderneſs. 
He ſtood with her at the door; ſome one called 
her in ſuddenly, but, quickly returning, my child 
was gone ! 

Ah! could the wretches who took him have 
gueſſed at the heart-rending anguiſh which that loſs 
coſt me, it were not in the nature of barbarians, of 
brutes, of fiends themſelves to have imagined a 
deed of ſuch deadlineſs. For three days and 
nights, life hovered like a flame that was juſt de- 
parting, and was only retained by my frequent and 
long ſwoonings, that, for a time, ſhut up all ſenſe 
and recollection. Neither do I think that my dear 
huſband ſuffered much leſs than myſelf, however 
He might conſtrain and exert his ſpirits to keep up, 
as it were, ſome appearance of manlineſs. 

We diſpatched cryers throughout the city, and 
through all the neighbouring towns, with offers of 
vaſt recompenſe to any who ſhould diſcover and 
reſtore our child to us; and we continued, for 
years, to advertiſe him in all the public papers. 
But, alas, he muſt have been taken by ſome very 
Mliterate wretches, who could not read, and who 
never heard of the rewards that were offered; 
their own intereſt muſt otherwiſe have engaged 
them to return him. . Pray, Mr, Fenton, how did 
you come by this pretty boy ? 
| Here 
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Here Ned aſſiſted Mr. Fenton to give a detail, 
reſpecting himſelf of the circumſtances- already 
recited ; and Mr. Fenton mentioned the precaution 
he had taken for ſeizing his former mammy, if ever 
ſhe ſhould make her appearance. 

If heaven ſhould ever bleſs me with more chil- 
dren, ſaid Mr. Fielding, I have determined to fix 
ſome indeliable mark upon them, ſuch as that of 
the Jeruſalem-Letters, that in caſe of accident, I 
may be able to diſcover and aſcertain my own 
offspring from all others. Such a precaution, ſaid 
Mr, Fenton, is more eſpecially incumbent on thoſe 
who ſend their children abroad to be nurſed ; where 
it is practicable for nurſes to impoſe a living infant 
in the place of one who has died; or, by an 
exchange, to prefer a child of their own to an in- 
heritance ; for the features of infancy generally 
change to a degree that ſhortly leaves no trace of 
the original caſt of countenance ; and it is common 
with parents to leave their children at nurſe, for 
years, without ſeeing or renewing the memory of 
their aſpects. 

Mr. Fenton, ſays Mr. Fielding, will you give 
me your intereſt in this ſweet fondling? I will 
regard him as my own child, I will be good to him 
for the ſake of the one I have loſt, Tell me my 
dear, will you come and live with me ?——What 
ſay you Ned, ſays Mr. Featon, would you like to 
go and live with that lady? Oh Sir, cried Ned, 
could I find in my heart to leave maſter Harry and 
you, to be ſure 1 would give the world to be with 
this dear lady. So ſaying, he catched at her hand 
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and preſſed it eagerly to his lips. Mrs. Fielding 
found herſelf ſurprized and agitated by this action; 
and taking him in her arms, and repeatedly kiſſing 
him, the guſh of paſſion, which ſhe had ſometimes 
ſuppreſſed, broke forth ; and ſhe ſhed a plenteous 
ſhower of tears upon him, 

Word being now brought that the chariot was 
put to rights, and at the door, Mr, and Mrs. 
Fielding took a tender farewel of Mr. Fenton and 
Ned, and ſet off for London. 
It was the latter end of Auguſt, the weather fair 

and pleaſant, when Harry iſſued forth to his little 
Campus martius, accompanied by Neddy and the 
faithful James, 

He was there met by his cuſtomary companions 
in arms; and they had nearly ſettled their exerciſes 
for the evening; when a young phenomenon of 
nobility made his appearance, like a phœnix among 
| the vulgar birds, attended by two ſervants in flaming 
liveries. 

All the boys, except n and Ned who kept 
cloſe to him, immediately approached the glittering 
ſtranger, and paid their reſpe& with admiration, 
and a kind of aukward obeifence ; while Harry 
eyed him aſkance, with a half fullen, and half 
diſdainful regard, and, notwithſtanding the native 
benevolence of his temper, felt no kind of com- 
placence toward him. 

The young nobleman, to make a parade of his 
wealth, and at the ſame time to indulge his pe- 
tulance of diſpoſition, took a handful of fixpences 
and ſhillings from his pocket, and throwing them 


among the crew, cried, A ſcramble boys, aſcramble ! 
Hereupon 
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Hereupon a ſcuffle royal inſtantly enſued. All 
of them, ſave three, eagerly grappled at the pieces 
that had fixed their eye; while each at the ſame 
time ſeized and ſtruggled with his fellow. Our 
hero, mean while, obſerved all that paſſed with a 
diſtinguiſhing attention. But, as the cauſe of 
quarrel was quickly conveyed from fight, nothing 
worſe happened than a few trips and boxes, to 
which the parties had been accuſtomed, and there- 
fore did not reſent ; inſomuch that my lord was 
wholly defeated of the benevolent intention of his 
generoſity, and looked upon himſelf as defrauded 
of his coin, i 

To make ſurer for the ſuture, of his dearly be- 
loved miſchief; he took a crown- piece from his 
pocket, and holding it up to the full view of the 
aſſembly, he proclaimed it as the prize of victory 
between any two, who ſhould ſtep forth on the 
ſpot, and engage in a boxing. match. At the word 
an unknown champion ſprung forward, inſtantly 
ſtripped, and challenged the field. 

This unknown had arrived but that very morn- 
ing with his parents, who came to ſettle at the 
village. He was by nature a very valiant but very 
quarrelſome boy; he had conſequently been en- 
gaged in a number of occaſional combats, wherein 
he had generally come off victorious; and this 
gave him as full an aſſurance of conqueſt as though 
his brow had already received the wreath. 

The ſtranger in bulk and ſtature exceeded the 
held, and no one had yet offered himſelf an anta- 

| | gonilt; 
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goniſt; when Harry ſtepping up, thus addreſſed 
him in a gentle, but admoniſhing accent. 

I find, Sir, you are a ſtranger; you are therefore 
to be excuſed, as you yet are unacquainted with 
the laws of this place. But I mult be ſo free as to 
inform you, that, whoever quarrels here or boxes 
for money, mult afterwards take a turn with me 
for nothing. As well before as after, briſkly replied 
the adverſary ; but I ſcorn to take you at an ad- 
vantage, prepare yourſelf and ſtrip! You muſt 
firſt ſhew me, rejoined Harry, that you are worth 
ſtripping for. | 

The unknown inſtantly fired, and leaping for- 
ward, aimed a punch at Harry's ſtomach with all 
his force, When Harry nimbly catching the right 
wriſt of his adverſary in his left hand, and giving 
him at the ſame inſtant, a fudden trip with has right 
foot and a ſtroke acroſs his neck with his right arm; 
the ſtrange hero's heels flew up, and his ſhoulders 
and head came with a ſquelch to the earth. 

As this unfortunate champion lay, diſmayed, and 
wholly diſqualified by his fall from further con- 
tention; Harry generouſly ſtepped forward, and 
offered to raiſe him. But, turning from him, he 
painfully and ſlowly aroſe, and muttering ſome- 
thing not intelligible, he walked away witha ſullen, 
but much abaſed motion. 

Harry's companions, hereat, began to ſet up a 
cry of triumph and deriſion. But Harry ſuddenly 
ſtopped them and cried, For ſhame, my friends ! 
he is a brave boy and deſerves to be honoured, 
tliough a ſtranger to our ways; and I hope in my 
| heart, 
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heart, that he may not be nen 
from coming among us any more. 

Our young nobleman, mean while, had obſerved 
all that paſſed, and conſidered our hero with an 
envious and indignant attention; when Harry, 
calling to him three boys who had declined to 
partake of the ſcramble for my lord's money; My 
good boys, cries he aloud, you had the honour to 
refuſe to quarrel and tear your companions and 
friends to pieces, for the dirty matter of a few ſix- 
pences, and the firſt part of _ reward ſhall be 
many ſixpences. 

So ſaying he put his hand in his pocket, and 
taking out three crowns, made a preſent of one to 
each. Then, feeling a ſecret touch of ſclf-appro- 
bation, he turned to my lord's ſervants, and ad- 
dreſſed them, in an accent, and with an action 
rather too highly elevated. Go, he cried, my 
friends, take your young maſter home to his father 
and mother; and tell them, from me, that, fince 
they have already made him a Loxp, I wiſh the 
next thing they do, would be to make him a 
GENTLEMAN. 

What, you ſcoundrel, cried my Lord, do you 
tell me, to my face, that I am not a Gentleman ? 
and flying inſtantly at Harry, he gave him a {mart 
ſtroke on the left cheek. Harry had juſt begun to 
recolle& his error. But, being again kindled to 
quick reſentment, he half repreſſed and half en- 
forced a ſudden punch which he reached at the 
noſe of his lordſhip, who, giving a ſcream, fell 
backward, and meaſured his length on the field. 
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The two ſervants immediately ſtooped to raiſe 
their bleeding maſter; and one of them, highly 
exaſperated to ſee his lord in that condition, turned 
furiouſly upon Harry, But Jack Freemen, his 
fellow ſervant, ſtraight caught him by the arm, 
crying, Hold Patrick, hold ! remember; fair play 
and Old England ! 

So ſaying, he ſuddenly ſtooped, catched at our 


* hero's hand, preſſed it warmly to his lips, and cried, 


Oh, my nobleſt child, how I envy the happineſs 
of thoſe who ſerve you! then turning, he took 
his lord by the hand, and ftraight led him away from 
the field of battle. 
Never did Harry feel himſelf fo deeply mor- 
tied, ſo debaſed in his own eyes, as when my 
lord's footman, with an action ſo uncommonly re- 
ſpectful, had ſtooped and kiſſed his hand, His 
heart, but juſt before, had whiſpered to him, that 
the manner, in which he had admoniſhed the 
young nobleman, expreſſed more of the pride of 
his own temper, than any friendly intention to 
reform the faults of another ; and he already began 
to ſuſpect that the manner in which he had diſ- 
penſed his own bounty, ſhewed the ſame oſten- 
tation which he meant to reprove, 

Thus diſguſted with himſelf, he turned away 
from his companions, walked fad and ſilent homes 
ward; and, paſling, ſoftly prom, th the hall, with- 


drew to his own chamber. 


James had followed Harry at ſuch a diſtanee as 
aſt to keep him in fight, and entering where his 
maſter fat reading in the parlour, Mr. Fenton 
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enquired eagerly after his boy. James caſt at his 
maſter a look of much ſolemnity, and ſhaking his 
head, Ah, Sir, ſaid he, I am ſorry to tell you, that 
maſter Harry, to-day, was not altogether as good a 
boy as I could have wiſhed, Indeed I obſerve of 
late that, at times, he is apt to be very paſſionate, 
I doubt, Sir, we ſhall have woful doings by and 
by; he has terribly battered the fon and heir of the 
eart of Mansfield, one of the worthieſt noblemen in 
all England. To be ſure we ſhall have fad com- 
plaints againſt him, I was preſent at all that 
paſſed ; and truly maſter Harry was very much in 
fault. 

You delight me, cried Mr. Fenton, my 0 af 
fliction was that he had no faults. I want him to 
have faults, ſuch faults as may make him feel them.” 
But tell me minutely, how this affair happened, 
James then gave a ſpecial detail of what we have 
recited. Whereupon Mr. Fenton exclaimed, Oh, my 
noble, my generous, my incomparable boy ! where 
is he? Let me ſee him, what is become of him ? 

Upon enquiry, Mrs. Suſan reported that ſhe had 
ſeen him ſtealing ſoftly up ſtairs. Mr. Fenton then 
ſtole up aſter his Harry ; and, opening the chamber 
door with the leaſt noiſe poſſible, ſaw him ſeated 
in a dejected attitude, in a far corner of the room; 
and, looking attentively. at him, perceived that he _ 
had been in tears, 

He thereupon took a chair, and gently ſeating 
himſelf beſide him, What is the matter my Harry; 
he ſaid, what ails my luve ? Do not aſk me, do not 
aſk me, Sir, cried Harry; I dare not tell you, in- 
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deed I dare not. You would love me no longer; 
you would hate me if I ſhould tell you. Hate you, 
my darling, cried Mr, Fenton, that is quite im- 
poſſible, I can never hate you my Harry! But 
come, be free with your friend, tell me openly and 
honeſtly, for what do you think I ſhould hate you ? 
For my faults, Sir, for my faults. - To be ſure there 
is not in the world ſo bad a boy as myſelf; and 
what is worſe than all that, when I think, and 
mean to do better than ever, ſomething comes in 
the way, and ſpoils the whole, and ſo turns all the 
good that is in me into nothing but naughtineſs. 

Here, Harry could contain no longer, but burſt 
into a paſſionate guſh-of tears and ſobs; and Mr. 
Fenton tenderly embracing him, and taking him 
on his knee, and claſping him to his boſom, gave 
| way to the kindred emotion that ſwelled in his own 
breaſt, and mingled his joyful tears with thoſe of 
his Harry. | 
As ſoon as the paſſion of theſe two friends had 
ſubſided, Hay began to take new courage from 
the careſſes of his dear dada, who, as he ſenſibly 
felt, would never hate or forſake him, however he 
might condemn and deteſt himſelf. 

Well then, dada, ſays he, ſince you are ſo very 
good, I will truſt you with my ſtory, | 

You muſt know, that I had no ſooner got into 
your field that you gave me for our plays, than a 
young maſter came up to us, ſo grandly dreſſed and 
attended, and with ſuch a ſaucy air, that he ſeemed 
to ſay in his own mind, all theſe are but dirt in 


compariſon of myſclf, 
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As I looked at him, he brought to my mind the 
ſtory you once told me of Hercules, who was 
poiſoned by his fine coat, So I began to pity him, 
and I believe to deſpiſe him too; and that you 
know was not right ; for you told me that, whoever | 
deſpiſes another grows worſe than him he deſpiſes, 
and falls below him while he thinks to ſet himſelf 
above him ; but that did not come into my head at 
the time, 

And fo, Sir, to ew us all that he did not matter 
money, or that he loved miſchief better, he took 
out a handful of filver and threw it among my 
companions, to ſet them by the ears ; and this pro- 
voked and began to make me very angry with him; 
and thus one fault brought me into another after it. 

But this did not ſatisfy my young lord, (for they 
called him lord,) but he muſt take out a crown, and 
offer it to any two of my companions that would 
box for it. So that a ſtranger that was juſt come 
offered to box any one in the company for it ; but 
I do not repent of my beating him, MM he was 
the challenger. 

But the worſt is yet to come, dada. There was 
ſome of my companions who refuſed to join in the 
ſcramble for the money, and that pleaſed me very 
much; and ſo to reward them I took out a handful 
of money, and gave them a crown a-piece. But 
you know, I need not have taken out more money 
than I meant to give them, if it was not partly to 
ſhew my lord that I had as much money as himſelf ; 
and ſo I got myſelf up to the head and ears in the | 
very ſame fault that I found with him, 

X 2 Now 
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| Now comes the worſt of all. For, growing 
proud and conceited, as if I had no one fault in the 
world; and, as if the like of me was only fit to 
reprove others ; I defired the fine maſter to take 
| himſelf home, and ſince he was a lord to learn how 
to be a gentleman, Upon that he gave me a blow 
which I deſerved very well; but 1 did not matter 
his blow a fillip, if I had not thought it an affront 
before my companions. So my paſlions began to 
riſe, and I gave him half a ſtroke : unluckily it hit 
him full in the noſe, and I am afraid he is hurted 
ſadly. 

Beſides all, dada, I know well enough there will 
come {ad complaints againſt me, and fo I ſhall bring 
trouble upon you; and that is grief upon grief, 

Do not fear for me, Harry, I ſhall do well 
enough, ſays Mr. Fenton. But, Harry, you have 
not told me near as great news as you thought to do. 
I knew all along that you had a very naughty boy 
within you; but I forbore to tell you ſo, becauſe I 

rather wiſhed you ſhould make the diſcovery 
yourſelf; and now, God be praiſed, you have 
found out the ſecret, 

And what good will it do me, dada, to know 
that I am-bad, when I do not know how to make 
myſelf better? For, to day I thought and meant to 
be very good, and yet found myſelf in the end to 

be worſe than ever. But as you fay, to be ſure 1 
have been very bad, though I hardly knew any 
thing of the matter till now. I now remember 
how I had. like to murder poor Mr. Vindex with 


the n and a hundred other things, if I could 
bring 
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bring them to my mind, What ſhall I do then, 
dada, what ſhall I do to grow good, 

I will tell you, my Harry, ſays Mr. Fenton. 
And as you have generouſly entruſted me with one 
ſecret, that of having a bad boy within you; it. is 
but fair that I ſhould entruſt you with another 
ſecret, which 1s, that of having a good boy within 
you. 

What, two boys, in one, dada, how can that be? 
It is even ſo, my darling, you yourſelf told me as 
much. Did you not ſay, that, this very day, the 
one was ſtruggling and fighting within you againſt 
the other ? That the one was proud, ſcornful, oſten- 
tatious, and revengeful ; the other humble, gentle, 
loving, and forgiving ? And that when the bad boy 
got the better, the good boy took him to taſk, 
ſeverely rebuked him, and made him cry bitterly ? 

But, Sir, ſays Harry, fince, as you fay, and as I 
find, I have two different boys or fouls within me; 
pray, how came they to be different? Did the 
ſame God that deſired to make the one ſoul good, 
deſire alſo to make the other ſoul evil ? 

Your queſtion, my darling, is very proper, 
though very deep. IT will however endeavour, to 
che bell of my power, to accommadate my anſw. er 
to your capacity. 

God, who is nothing but goodneſs, cannot poſ- 
ſibly deſire any kind of evil; and therefore cannot 
be the author thereof. But he can make ſuch 
poor little inſignificant beings as you and I are, 
Harry; though all that God, himfelf, can do in 
our behalf, cannot poſhbly make us good, any 

X 3 otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe than by informing us with his en good- 
neſs and perfeQions, 

This would lead me, my love, to the unfolding 
that capital ſecret, of which you are not yet ſuf, 
ceptible : a ſecret, upon which this world, fun, 
moon, and ſtars, with all the worlds upon worlds 
that lie beyond them, depend. 

- The Angels that are now in Heaven are great, 
good, perfect, and glorious beings; becauſe they 
are filled with the greatneſs, goodneſs, glory, and 
perfection of God. For they know that of them- 
ſelves, they are nothing ; and that, in themſelves 
they are no other than empty and dark creatures, 
only prepared for the reception, and enjoyment of 
the light, virtue, and bleſſedneſs of their bountiful 
Creator. 

How the fpirit of man came to be, in itſelf, ſo 
much worſe than an empty and dark creature. 
How it came to be filled and polluted with alt 
manner of evil, with ſelfiſhneſs, pride, covetouſ- 
neſs, and abominable luſts, envy, hatred, malice, 
revengefulneſs, and wrathfulneſs: how it further 
came to have a different ſpirit within it, informing 
Its heart to ſentiments of humility, charity, purity, 
love, patience and peace; this, Harry, is the 
great ſecret, of which you are not yet capable; 
the ſecret, as I told you, whereon the world now 
hangs, whereby it has been changed, and whereby 
it will be renewed. 

In the mean time let it ſuffice for you, to feel and 
to know that your dark ſpirit ſo filled, as I ſaid, 
ow! evil, is yourſelf, my Harry, is all that you 

have 
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have of the creature within you ; and that the-good 
ſpirit, which is within your evil ſpirit, is breathed 
into you by the power and ſpirit of God himſelf, 
in order to oppoſe and conquer the evil, and en- 
lighten the darkneſs, and purify the foulneſs of 
your ſelfiſh ſpirit ; that you may finally, become as 
the angels that are in Heaven, filled with the | 
purity, glory, and bleſſedneſs of your God. _ 
Know, therefore, from henceforward, and let 
the ſenſe of it fink into your ſoul, my darling, 
that all the evil which is in you belongs to yourſelf; 
and that all the good which is in you belongs to 
your God: that you cannot, in or of yourſelf, ſo 
much as think a good thought, or form a good wiſh, 
or oppoſe a ſingle temptation, From hence learn 
to think meanly of yourſelf, and not to aſcribe to 
yourſelf any kind of goodneſs or virtue; for that 
would be ſacrilege, it would be to rob God of his 
peculiar property of goodneſs. From hence further 
learn never to prefer yourſelf to others, or to think 
better of yourſelf than of any one living; for, ſo 
far as you are a creature, no one can be viler or 
faultier than you are. 
Never exalt yourſelf, my Harry, neither in com- 
pany or converſation, of any kind; ſay I did this 
or I did that, or I ſaid this or I faid that; for, in 
exalting yourſelf, you exalt your own proud and 
evil (ſpirit above the good ſpirit of God that 
is in you, Let all praiſe mortify you ; but take 
blame with patience and pleaſure ; in ſo doing you 


will approve yourſelf a lover of juſtice, as well as 
a loves of your own reformation, 
: | | Laſtly, 
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"Laſtly, my love, turn your whole will and af. 
fections, from your own evil ſpirit, to the ſpirit of 
God that is in you, for that is the utmoſt that any 
man can do toward his own ſalvation. Reje&, 
ſpurn, and deteſt every motion to evil ; embrace, 
cheriſh, and take to your heatt every motion of 
good ; you will thereby acquire the never ending 
glory of having joined with God, in the conqueſt 
that he is deſirous of obtaining over all the guilt, 
uncleanneſs, and depravity into which your nature 
is fallen, . 
Here Andrew came up with notice to his maſter 

that the Earl of Mansfield was below, and requeſted 
to ſpeak with him. At this Harry coloured up, 
and cried, did I not tell you, Sir, what trouble 1 
ſhould bring upon you ? Do not be alarmed, my 
dear, ſays Mr. Fenton; do you ſtay here. If there 
is a neceſſity for your appearance I will fend you 
word. N 
The father of young Lord Bottom was, in every 
reſpett, the reverſe of his ſon. He had come on 
foot, without attendants, was dreſſed in a plain 
napped coat, and had the mein and FA ac of 
an honeft country grazier. 
My Lord, ſays Mr. Fenton, I ſhould think my- 
ſelf greatly honoured by this viſit, if I was not fo 
much concerned at the de it. I am truly 
grieved that my ſon ſhould have done ſuch great 
- Offence to young Lord Bottom. Sir, ſays the Earl, 
- I find you have quite miſtaken the intent of my 
viſit; I am come to thank your ſon for the juſt and 
noble leſſon which he gave to mine; and which 
| he 
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he has & forcibly impreſſed upon his memory, .ad 
will not, I truſt, permit him to forget it in a hurry. 
My Lord, replied Mr. Fenton, my little fellow is very 
ſenſible of his miſbehaviour in this buſineſs. He 
was the firſt to chide himſelf, and he told me the 
Rory, very much I aſſure n.. to his own 
diſadvantage. 

Mr. Fenton, rejoined the Earl, aſter what I have 
heard of your boy, from one Jack Freeman, a 
very faithful and intelligent ſervant of mine, I am 
quite impatient to ſee him, and there is nothing 
generous which I am not willing to believe con- 
cerning him, My wife, indeed is not, at all times 
in my way of thinking. She has taken her young 
Lord with her, to town, to the Doctor's; and I 
am concerned at the reſentment which ſhe expreſſed 
on this occaſion, as it may be a means of deferring 
that acquaintance and intimacy, which I heartily 
wiſh to cultivate with the family of Mr. Fenton. 
But where is this wonderful boy? 1 requeſt to ſee 
him, 

Harry, hereupon was immediately called ws 
As he apprehended that he was ſent for to be 
ſeverely chidden, a little reſentful haughtineſs 
aroſe in his mind, and ſtrengthened it againſt the 
violence of the reproofs, that he expected. He 
therefore. entered with an air that no way {avoured 
of mortification, and made but a cold though lolems 
bow to the earl. 

Bleſs me, exclaimed. my Lord, what a riking 
reſemblance ! I never ſaw two faces or perſons ſo 


much alike, There is no difference, Mr. Fenton, 
between 
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between you and your ſon, except what age has 
made. Mr. Fenton ſmiled, and my lord continued. 
I always had a notion that your heroes were huge 
| fellows, but here I think we have got heroiſm in 
miniature, Can this be he, who as I am told, with 
a trip or a blow, overthrows and demoliſhes all 
before him? Come to me, my dear, and give me 
leave to ſalute you. 

Harry reſpectfully approached; and, my Lord, 
taking him in his arms, and warmly kiſſing him, 
ſaid, I thank you, my little man, for the generous 
leſſon which you gave to my very naughty boy; 
and for the difference which you taught him to 
make, for the future, between the ſaucineſs of a 
Lord and the ſentiments of a Gentleman. 

Harry felt himſelf, at once, diſconcerted, abaſed, 
and wholly cut down by this compliment from his 
lordſhip. At length, recovering himſelf, he 
anſwered; you mean to be ſure, Sir, to reprove me - 
the more by what you have ſaid; but if you are in 
earneſt, I am ſure it is a very bad leſſon which you 
teach me, Sir, when you praiſe me for my faults, 
Faults! my dear, cried the Earl, I heard of none 
ſuch ; what do you mean by your faults? I mean, 
Sir, that when I told your ſon as much as that he 
was not a gentleman, it ſhewed that I was ſtill leſs 
of the gentleman myſelf ; and I very well deſerved 
the blow which he gave me for ſuchan affront ; and 
I am ready to aſk his pardon whenever you pleaſe, 
my Lord; No, no, my man, cried Lord Mansfield, 
you ſhall never diſgrace yourſelf ſo much as to make 
any ſubmiſſions to my nauglity boy, I ſhall think 
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it. no diſgrace, quick and affectingly replied Harry, 
to make ſubmiſſions to any one who is ſon to ſuch 


a Nap Log as my lord Mansfield. 

My Lord, for ſome time, looked with aſtoniſh- 
ment at the child; when, eagerly catching. and 
preſſing him to his boſom, he cried out, On. my 
ſoul, you are the ſweeteſt; as well as the nobleſt 
fellow I was ever acquainted with; and, Sir, I 
ſhall think it an honour to be admitted among your 
friends; and that is what I would not ſay to many 
in Old England. Mr. Fenton, continued the Earl, 
if you will give yourſelf the trouble to enquire out- 
my little lodge on the hill, you will oblige me; 
though I envy your character, I ſhall be glad of your 
acquaintance, So ſaying, Lord Mansfield got up, 
after his blunt manner, and precipitately withdrew. 

On the following evening, Mr. Fenton took 
Harry and Mr. Clement into his ſtudy, and taking 
from his pocket - book a number of Bank bills, Mr. 
Clement ſays he, I here make my Harry a preſent 
of fifteen hundred pounds, reſerving only to myſelf 
the privilege of adviſing how it may be laid out to 
the beſt advantage. 

- To-morrow morning you and he are to ſet out on 
foot for London, and there to take lodgings as near 
to the Flect priſon as you can conveniently, You 
are then to apply to the keeper, and to give him a 
gratuity for making out a written liſt of all the 
priſoners under his cuſtody, with their quality and 
condition annexed, as alſo the ſums reſpe&ively 
due, and the terms during which they have been in 
confinement, 


You 
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You are then to enquire the ſeveral characters, 
diſtreſſes, and merits of all the priſoners of note, 
and to make an entry thereof in a ſeparate paper; 
but you are not to depend altogether on his report. 
You are to go from room to room, to converſe with 
the priſoners apart, and to enquire from each the 
characters, fortunes, and diſaſters of the others. 

This inquiſition, in all likelihood, will take you 
up above a fortnight. But above all, remember that 
thoſe, among them, who are moſt affected by the 
diſtreſſes of their fellows, ought to be the r 
objects of your own charity. | 

Let five hundred pounds of this money be ap- 

propriated to the enlargement of ſuch priſoners as 
are under dureſs for ſums not amounting to ten 

pounds, You will thereby free the captive ; give 
means of bread to the hungry, and reſtore to your 
country many members that are worſe than uſeleſs, 
chat are a dead weight and incumbrance upon her. 
Let the remaining thouſand pounds be applied to 
the relief of thoſe priſoners of note, whoſe caſes 
call for ſingular compaſſion. And be ſure to keep 
an account, where your money may fall ſhort of 
ſuch valuable purpoſes; and as far as five hundred 
pounds more will reach, we will ſupply the defect. 

: Hereupon Harry caught his patron about the 
neck, and. repeatedly kiſſing him, cried, Oh dada, 
how happy, how very happy you make me! Oh, 
that we had money enough to employ every 
fortnight, the year round, like this ſweet fortnight ! 
The next morning our. travellers ſet out. But, 
we forbear to ſay any thing, relative” thereto, till 
| their 
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their return; as they themſelves are the beſt quali-' 
fied, to give the particulars of their own ex- 
traordinary adventures. 

Our Harry and his friend Clement had not been 
gone above an hour, when Mr. Fenton received acard 
from the Counteſs of Maitland, requeſting his 
company to coffee in the evening. She was widow 
to the late Earl, a very lovely woman, had taken 
the moſt ſumptuous houſe on the hill, and was 
reſorted to by numbers of the firſt figure. 

Mr. Fenton attended my lady preciſely at the 
time appointed. When he entered, ſhe was 
writing a note at her deſk. On turning her eye to 
the door, ſhe was ſtruck. with the grace of his 
figure, the ſweetneſs of his aſpect, and eaſe of his 
deportment, She was further ſtruck with a re- 
collection as of ſomething very intereſting, but 
which had happened at a vaſt diſtance, or of which 
ſhe had dreamed. Her heart was affected, ſhe 
coloured and again turned pale, without being yet 


able to move from her chair. At length, recovering, 


and riſing and advancing toward him, Mr. Fenton, 
ſays ſhe, this is a very ſingular favour, a favour for 
which I have long wiſhed, This Sir, you know; © 
is my third time of aſking, but my two former cards 
were not ſo happy as to bring you. Madam, ſaid 
he careleſsly, I am but a very poor viſiter; however, 


'Icould not refuſe myſelf the honour of attending 


your ladyſhip's ſummons, at leaſt for once. I have 
been now, ſaid the Counteſs three months on the 
hill, Within that time I have applied to all my 
acquaintance, in order to get ſome of them to in- 
Vol. I. * troduce 
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troduce me to you; but none of them were ſo 
fortunate as to know any of your name, To be 
known, madam, replied Mr. Fenton, a perſon 
muſt have been, in ſome way, conſiderable ; indeed 
it is no way diſagreeable to my own inclinations to 
pals the ſhort remnant. of an inſignificant life, as 
little noticed as poſſible. Much company then 
came in, and the evening was ſpent in agreeable 
converſation. 

On the following morning, as he ſat in his ſtudy 
ſame one tapped at the door, and, on deſiring them 
to walk in, who ſhould enter but lady Maitland in 
an agreeable diſhabille. 

Mr. Fenton, faid ſhe (deeply bluſhing and hes 
ſitating) I, I you muſt think it very odd 
I fay, Sir, I ſhould not have intruded upon you, 
thus out of all form, perhaps indecently unſeaſonable. 
— - Pleaſe to be ſeated, Madam. The buſineſs 
I come upon Sir, is ſo very intereſting, ſo con- 
cerning to my peace, that J could not refuſe myſelf 
this opportunity of breaking in upon you.——Be 
aſſured, my dear madam, that the greateſt pleaſure 
you can do me is to let me know, as ſoon as poſſible, 
wherein I can ſerve you, | 

Here the counteſs, looking eagerly on him, put 
her hand in her boſom, took out a picture, and al- 
ternately ſurveying the one and the other, Yes, ſhe 
cried, it is, it muſt certainly be ſo. Then, reaching 

out the picture, can you tell me, Sir, ſaid ſhe, for, 
whom this was drawn, or rather do you remember 
IS you . l 
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- Mr, Fenton took the picture, looked at it, and 


ſtarted; when, recollecting ideas and paſſages, as 


from afar off; Good God! he exclaimed, is it 
poſſible, can you be my little: Fanny Goodall ? 
Yes, my deareſt couſin, anſwered the counteſs, as 


ſurely as you are the ſtill too amiable Harry Clinton. 


Hereupon they both roſe ſuddenly, and Mr. 
Fenton, catching his Fanny in his arms, preffed 
her to his boſom with warm and kindred affection. 
But the agitation of the counteſs was too big for 
utterance, till reſuming her chair, ſhe gave ſcope 
to her paſſion, and burſt into a violent flood of 
tears, 

After a mutual a affecting ſilence; Ah! cries 
Mr. Fenton, ina voice expreſſive of much emotion, 
how am I, my lovely couſin, to interpret theſe 
tears? Am I to conſider them as further prooſs of 
your ancient averſion to me, or as dear inſtances of 
your returning affection p The counteſs anſwered 
not; and Mr. Fenton continued. | | 

You may remember, my couſin, that I had very 
few relations. My only brother ever continued to 
behave himſelf toward me as an alien andan enemy; 
and my only uncle and guardian, who, in his 
latter years, became your father, was no way 
agreeable to my taſte or diſpoſition, In you, there- 
fore, from your infancy, in you alone, my amiable 


couſin, I had centered all my ſenſations of father- 


hood, brotherhood, all the affections and tender 


feelings that naturally ariſe from kindred and con- 


ſanguinity, How have I been delighted with your 
infant — ! how have I exulted in your opening 
7M Bos 2 charms! 
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charms ! On the death of my firſt wife you were 
my only conſolation ; and, in your innocent careſſes 
and attractive endearments, I felt a ſweetneſs that I 
never felt before. 

On my return from France, with what tranſports 
did you receive me! we grew as it were, in our 
embracements, to each other. You were then, as 


- I apprehend, about ten years of age. But, oh my 


next viſit, you refuſed to be ſeen by me, Soon 
after, you were taken ill. I daily went with an 
aching heart to enquire after your health, but 
your mamma peremptorily refuſed me admiſſion to 
your preſence, till, on your recovery, you were 
conveyed from me, and ſecreted into the country. 

Though this unkindneſs went near my heart, it 


did not alter my affections; I {till continued to 


enquire after you, I ſti!l continued to be intereſted 
in you, and I piefened my ardent wiſhes and 


prayers to Heaven for your proſperity. 


d, (you have un- 


_ -queſtionably your reaſons for chuſing to be ſo called) 


I am very ſenſible, of your extraordinary partiality 
to me from my earlieſt years. Your tenderneſs, as 


-you mentioned, was that of the fondeſt of fathers 


or brothers. You knew the degree and kind of 


affection that was ſuitable between ſuch relations; 


and you kept yourſelf preciſely within the limits. 
But, alas! for my part, I knew no ſuch diſtinctions. 


I was as a piece of virgin wax, willingly yielding 
to the firſt kindly impreſſion. You made that im- 
preſſion, my couſin, you made it deep and entire. 
As I had but one heart, ſo I had but one love; 


and 
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and chat love was all your own, without diſtinQion 


or degree. - 
Gracious Heaven, exclaimed Mr. Fenton, what 
is this you tell me, Madam ? Is it poſſible that, at 


your years, you ſhould actually conceive a paſhon 


for one who might almoſt have been your grand- 
father? Ah, if that be the caſe, what have I not 


to anſwer for ? 


Alas, replied the counteſs, if you have any thing 
to anſwer for, on that account, the charge 1s weighty 
which I have to bring againſt you. 

I was not eight years old when I begged this 
picture from you, which you generouſly enriched 
with this circlet of diamonds. Soon after you went 
to France: and, during your abſence, this picture 
was my conſtant companion, whom I careſſed, 
whom I talked to, and to whom alone I made my 
complaints in all my little matters of grievance. 

I know not by what inſtin& it was, that I en- 
deavoured to conceal my affection for this your 
reſemblance, and never made my court to it butt 
when I was alone, 

The morning after your viſit, on your return 
from Paris, as I was careleſsly performing the 
buſineſs of my little toilette before the glaſs ; I took 
out your picture, and ſurveyed it with new and 
encreaſing delight, In the mean time I did not 
know that my mamma ſtood behind me, attentive to 
all my motions that were reflected to her by the 
mirror, She heard me talk to your picture, ſhe ſaw 
me kiſs it and eagerly preſs it to my boſom. At 
laſt I turned my eye to the glaſs, and perceived a 
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piece of her image, whereon I ſtarted, coloured 
and trembled, and was thrown, I knew not why, 
into the utmoſt confuſion. 

Ah, Fanny, cried my mother, what is this that 
I ſee? Your young heart, my child, is certainly 
affected. Unqueſtionably you love your couſin 
Clinton, 
Ought I not to love him, Madam, does he not 
love me as well as I love him ? No no, my darling, 
ſaid my mother, I would to Heaven that he did. 
Your couſin Clinton indeed is worthy of all love, 
but then he has lately given away his heart to 
another. He is married, my Fanny And 
cannot he love me ſtill, jor all that, Madam ? 
By no means, my ſweet innocent. When once a 
man marries, he vows to love nobody but his wife ; 
and what is more, my Fanny, it is accounted very 
. naughty in any girl to think of loving ſuch a one 
afterwards. 
What emotions did I then feel, what a conflict 
of oppoſing paſſions! but reſentment, for the time 
got the upper hand. I had yet formed no idea of 
the relations of ſex, or matrimony, or any con- 
jugal obligation, ſave that of love alone. But then 
it was ſufficient to me that I had given you my 
whole heat; ; that nothing leſs than your whole 
heart could ſatisfy me in return; and I felt myſelf 
outraged to the laſt degree, by your having imparted 
a ſhare thereof to another. 
; The day following, as I ſat, languid and much 
Aiſcompoſed, as well by my paſſion as want of reſt 
the night before; my mamma came up to tell me 
that 
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that you were below and enquired ſor me. No, no 
my deareſt mamma, ſaid I, it does not ſignify, I will 


not ſee him. Let him go to whomever he loves 


beſt. But, what ſhall I ſay to him, my Fanny 
what excuſe ſhall I make No matter for ex- 
cuſes, Madam, tell him that I never deſire to ſee 
his face any more. 

As ſomething informed me that you could not 
help till loving me a little, I laid hold of that 
little love to be revenged of you for your perfidy. 
But, as ſoon as I was told you were gone, my 
heart ſunk down, as from a mount of triumph into 
a depth of deſolation. 

My mamma came up to conſole me, She highly 
applauded my ſpirit; and blamed you for marrying 
another, at a time that you pretended ſo much 
fondneſs to me. She further endeavoured to ſet 
me againſt your age. She told me that you muſt 
ſoon be old and ugly, and that you was much fitter 
to be my father than my lover. She alſo ſpoke 
to me of my vaſt fortune, of my beauty, and 
ſo forth ; and that I might have my choice of all 
the young and handſome earls and dukes in the 
nation, She opened to me, in a variety of glit- 
tering proſpects, all the pleaſures and advantages 
of wealth, title, ſtate, equipage, with the reſpect 
and admiration of crowds bending around me. As 
ſhe repreſented them to my imagination, I catched 
at each of them for comfort ; but alas, I did not 
find you among them, and all to me became 


empty. 


That night my tender mamma for ſook her own 
bed, and came to lie in mine. I ſaw that ſhe had 
| been 
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been afflicted; ſo, for foar of adding to her trouble, 
I ſuppreſſed my own emotions, and pretending to 
be afleep, I lay quiet by her fide, till toward 
morning, when I was ſeized with a violent fever, 
During my illneſs I was told that you came daily 
to enquire about me; and that, I believe, above 
all things contributed to my recovery. One day, 
my mamma came and informed me that you ſat 
below in tears, and earneſtly requeſted to ſee me. 
Oh, how ſweet did thoſe tears ſeem to drop upon 
my heart; but, muſtering all my little pride, no, 
no, my mamma, I cried, I will die firſt! If he does 
not firſt unmarry himſelf, I will never ſee him any 


more. 
When I had gotten ſtrength enough to walk 

about the chamber, my mamma and I being alone, I 

went to my drawer; and taking out your picture, 


and turning my head afide, I reached it to her, 
ſaying, Here, madam, take this and lock it up from 
me; for while I love it and hate it ſo much, it 
troubles me to look at it. My mamma thereupon 
took it from me, and catched me to her boſom ; 
but, without ſaying a word, ſhe burſt into tears, 
and ſtraight quitted the room, 

As ſoon as it was judged that I was able to travel, 
my parents took me into the country, My mother, 
in the mean time, had unqueſtionably confided my 
ſecret to my father; for, though he was naturally 
of a ſevere temper, he became extremely tender 
and indulgent toward me, 

As I was the only child they ever had, their 
whole ſolicitude was employed i in procuring me a 

variety 
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variety of amuſements. When I was in ſpirits, 


they were in a kind of triumph; but my dejection 


was to them the moſt grievous of all oppreſſions. 


They took down my French miſtreſs and my muſic 


maſter with them; and they collected from all parts 
the moſt agreeable ſet of miſſes and maſters that 
they could muſter; ſo that my time was portioned 
out the ' moſt happily that could be, between 
buſineſs and recreations, They had taken care 


that your name ſhould never be mentioned before 


me; and though, at times, my ſoul was athirſt and 
my ear opened and turned to hear tidings con- 
cerning you, yet a certain native baſhfulneſs, did 
not permit me to enquire after you. 

Thus a length of abſence, and a variety of 
diſſipations, by degrees greatly abated the ardour of 
my paſſion, inſomuch that I did not ſeem to feel 


any more ior you. When any occahon, however, 
renewed in me the impreſſion of former ſcenes, a 


thrilling ſort of chilneſs would run through my 
blood. And, at other times, when alone and 


thinking of you, a ſwimming kind of ſtupor would 


fall ſadly upon my ſoul. 

On our return to London, after five years abſence, 
the great number of people, with the novelty and 
variety of objects engaged my whole attention. 
But, when we entered the old manſion; when I 
turned my eyes on the places where you ſat, where 
you walked, where' you talked and uſed to careſs 


me, you became as it were actually viſible to my 


eyes; ſomething ſeemed to wring my heart; and I 
was ſeized with a lickneſs near to fainting. I took 
hold 
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Hold of my maid by the arm, and with her help 
walked into the garden for freſh air; but there too 
you had got before me, on the terrace, in the walks 
and alleys, where you uſed to run feigned races 
with me, and to gather fruit for me, and to play 
with me at bob cherry, and afterward to preſs the 
lips that had gained the prize. I then turned away 
from a place that afforded me no aſylum from 
you, My mother met, and eagerly aſked what 
ailed me Let us go, mamma, I cried, let us go ſome- 
where elſe, I am not able to ſtay in this place. 
-Accordingly, that very evening we removed to 
lodgings; and, in a few days, my dada took a new 
houſe. | | 

I ſhall not dwell, my dear Sir, on a trivial detail 
of the many little incidents that happened during 
the ſpace of four ſucceeding years. An infinity of 
ſuitors paid their addreſſes to me or my fortune, I 
neither knew nor cared to which; for I continued 
alike inſenſible to all. It is true that during ſuch a 
number of years, having neither ſeen nor heard 
from you, I dropt all thoughts of you, and ſcarce 
retained the traces or lineaments of your perſon or 
aſpett. From the impre ſſion, however, which you 
left in my mind, I had formed to myſelf a confuſed 
image of the lovely, of the deſirable, and this I 
looked for every where, but could no > where find 

any reſemblance thereof, 

In the mean time my parents urged me ſtrongly 
to matrimony. They repreſented that they ſhould 
not die in peace, if I did not afford them the pro- 
ſpect of 3 themſelves in my öffspring; 

ſuch 


uld 
ro- 
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ſuch is the ſond ſuccedaneum which ſhort- lived 
creatures propoſe for eking out their exiſtence, and 
ſupplying the lot of an inevitable mortality, by the 
flattering, though poor ſubſtitute of a name! 

At length I told my parents that, as I could not 


form any choice of my own, I would truſt wholly 


to their judgment. Hereupon they recommended 
the carl of Maitland to me. I kept to my promiſe 
and we were conſequently married. 

My huſband was comely in his perſon, eaſy and 
affable in his temper, and a man of ſingular ſenſe 
and letters. He loved me with paſſion; and, as I 
could not pay him in ſpecie, I endeavoured to ſup- 
ply my want of affection to him by my attention 


and aſſiduities. 


On the fifth year of my marriage my father died 
of a good old age; and in four years more my 
deareſt mother left me deſolate. In her I loſt the 
only objett of fond affections that I had upon earth, 
and my looks tacitly reproached my huſband for 
want of power to conſole me. 

I believe it was equally unhappy for my lord, as 
myſelf, that we were not bleſſed with children. The 
tender attachments that bind parents to their 
offspring, ſerve alſo as a more affecting nuptial band 
for uniting parents more intimately to each other. 
It draws about them a new circle of intereſts and 
amities; and, by creating a mutual confidence, 
forbids the intruſion of jealouſies. This, however 
was not the caſe between lord Maitland and me. 
We never had a child, Perhaps, in ſome con- 


ſtitutions 
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ſtitutions, a union of ſouls as well as perſons may 
be requiſite for ſuch an effect. 

During the two years ſucceeding the death of 
my dear mother, I conceived a diſguſt againſt 
company and entertainments. I took a religious 
turn. I looked upon this world and all that it 
contained quite unworthy the regard of an immortal 
being. The principal part of my time was taken 
up in books and offices of devotion ; in which em- 
ployment J alternately ſunk under the moſt gloomy 
depreſſion of ſpirits, and again was elevated above 
myſelf into a new world of joys and inexpreſſible 
openings. 251 

At length I was taken ill of what the phyſicians 
called a fever upon the nerves, which confined me 
to my bed above ſix weeks. During my illneſs, 
my huſband was the moſt conſtant and aſſiduous of 
all my attendants. The affectionate ſadneſs, the 
painful diſtreſs, the. tender ſolicitude, that was 
viſible in all his looks and actions, made way into 
my foul; and, while I reproached myſelf for my 
ungrateful defect of ſenſibility toward him, love 
or ſomething tender and very like to love, took 
place in my boſom. 

As ſoon as I was on the recovery, my huſband 
diſappeared, without taking leave or giving me any 
notice; and for three weeks I knew not what was 
become of him, At length he returned pale and 
greatly emaciated, I had loſt none of the ten- 
derneſs which I conceived for him during my 
illneſs. I took him affectionately by the hand, 
which glowed like a coal of fire, Ah, I cried, 

| | where 
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where have you been, what looks are theſe, my 
lord, what is the meaning of all this? He anſwered 
not, but withdrawing his hand, and ſcarce deigning 


to look toward me; I am not well, he faintly ſaid, 


I muſt go to my bed. 


While his ſervants undreſſed him, I ſtood in 
filent aſtoniſhment, vainly gueſling at the cauſe of 


this extraordinary behaviour: but as ſoon as he 
had lain down, 'I took a ſeat by his fide; and, 
ſeizing and preſling one of his hands between 
mine, I broke into tears. 

After a ſad and mutual filence, Ah, madam, 
cried my huſband, what am I to underſtand by 
theſe tears ? I am willing to conſider them as proofs 
of your humanity, but I cannot confider them as 
inſtances of your affection. You love me not, 
madam ; you never did love me. All the conſtancy 
of the moſt ardent paſſion, all my aſſiduities have 
not been able to procure me the ſmalleſt intereſt in 
your heart, I blame you not, madam ; alas! we 
are not the maſters of our own affections. I am 
ſenſible that I never deſerved your love. That was 


a bleſſing reſerved for a more amiable object. But | 
then the tenderneſs of my attachment to you might 
ſurely have laid claim to a ſhare of your confidence. 


Ah, how precious had ſuch a confidence been to 
my heart ! it had ſtood to me in the place of your 


love, and I ſhould not have reproached you for 


irreſiſtible, propenſities. Yes, madam, I ſay irre- 


ſiſtible, for I know you are virtuous, Perhaps it 


was not in your power to refuſe another your love; 
Vor. I. 2 but 
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but then you micht have admitted your huſband to 
a ſhare of your friendſhip. 

You: have my friendſhip, I cried, my tendereſt 
friendſhip, my moſt affectionate regards. If my 
love is not ſo ardent as you could wiſh, you how- 
ever have all the love of which I am re and 
you poſſeſs it entire and undivided, 

What is this you tell me, madam? I would to 
heaven you could {till deceive me, that I had ſtill 
continued in ignorance ! but that is paſt, it is over 
madam, my eyes are opened to my wretchedneſs ; 
and I die in the double want of your faith and 
your affeftion. I have ſeen your lover, lady; I 
ſaw him four days ago from an oppoſite window, 
He ſtood before this houſe in converſe with another, 
I expeRted every moment, that taking advantage of 
my abſence, he would have gained admiſſion to 
you. I held my ſword ready to follow, to pierce 
his heart and ſacrifice him to the claims of my 
honour and my love. But, he ſuddenly difappeared 
and diſappointed my vengeance, 

Gracious heaven, I exclaimed, what madneſs is 
this? Do you dream, or who 1s it that has thus 
cruelly impoſed upon you ? You ſhall ſee the im- 
poſtor, madam, replied my lord. So ſaying he 
ſuddenly put his hand back ; and taking your pic- 
ture from under the pillow, he indignantly de- 
manded, do you know the original of this portrait, 
lady? Ah, I ſcreamed, I confeſs it, I do know 
him, I did know him indeed; he was the idol of 
my heart, I delighted in him, I doated upon him! 
You then acknowledge, you avow it, rejoined my 

huſband ; 
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huſband ; and at length you deign to make me the 
confident of a paſſion which I ſuppoſe, in your 
favour, to have been involuntary. Ah, had I been 
earlier apprized of my unhappineſs, I might not 
have ſunk under the ſudden preſſure as I do at this 
day. But ſay, who and what is this formidable 
rival, who robs me of my peace, who tears my: 
life from me ? 

Firſt tell me, my lord, ſaid I, how you came by 
this picture? I found it in your cabinet during 
your illneſs, ſaid he, when I ſearched for your 
eſſences to relieve you from a fainting fit. I flatter 
myſelf that I am not of a jealous diſpoſition, 
Curioſity firſt incited me to hurry it into my pocket. 
I afterwards ſurveyed it more at leiſure, and ſome 
ſtarting doubts aroſe, I endeavoured to ſuppreſs 
them ; I argued with myſelf that it might be a 
family picture, the repreſentative of a brother or 
dear relation deceaſed, But then ſome enemy of 
my peace again whiſpered, that, if this had been 
the caſe, you would not be fo folicitous to conceal 
it from me; you would rather have boaſted of ſuch 
an ornament of your lineage ; you would have been 
proud to exhibit it before all people. This ſtag- 
gered me I confeſs; and additional doubts were 
impelled upon my foul, She reſerves this, ſaid I 
to myſelf, for her own eye; to reviſe it, to gaze 
and dwell-upon it in ſecret, and to pleaſe her ſight 
with the favourite image that is impreſſed upon 
her heart, At each of theſe refleQions I felt a 
a ſting in my boſom; and the more I debated on 
_ theſe uncertainties, the greater ſtrength they gained, 
£ 2 Ah, 
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Ah, I cried, her real coldneſs and feigned regards 
are now equally accounted for. She deceives me, 
The impoſes upon me; and I will counterfeit in my 
turn till this myſtery is detected. I then attempted, 
and would have conſtrained myſelf to look at you 
with my accuſtomed tenderneſs; but I found it 
impoſſible, I. therefore withdrew ſuddenly and 
without any notice, If ſhe ever had a tincture of 
friendſhip for me, thought I, the apprehenſion of 
my loſs will awake in her a ſenſe thereof, I dif- 
guiſed myſelf; and, as a ſtranger, took lodgings 
over againſt you. I took my ſtation at the window. 
I was on the watch from morn till noon, to make 
a thorough inquiſition into your conduct during my 
abſence. I ſhall diſcover her diſpoſition, ſaid I, 
by the viſitants whom ſhe receives : but, during a 
fortnight of obſervation, I could not perceive that 
of the numbers who called, any one was admitted. 
My jealous paſſions abated; and I began to reproach 
myſelf for having ever conceived them; when, to 
my utter confuſion, there ſtood full to my view, in 
dreſs, aſpect, mein, attitude, the diſtinguiſhed 
original of the portrait which I had in my pocket. 

Here, 4 paſſionately broke in upon my huſband's 
narration, God be praiſed, I exclaimed he then 
lives, he ſtill lives, my moſt dear and amiable 
couſin, though I never wiſh to behold his face any 


more! my only relation, you are ſtill living, and 
I truſt you are happy; and that is enough. 

Your relation, your only relation, madam, cried 
my lord |! is he ſo near? Is he no nearer, no dearer 
to you than conſanguinity will warrant ? Proceed, 


my 
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my "wy I ſaid, I will then tell you all, without 

diſguiſe or palliation. 

I confeſs to you, anſwered my huſband, that the 

fight of him ſtruck my ſoul with the fulleſt con- 

viction of my being betrayed, My jealous pangs 
returned with double poignancy, I was ſet on 
fire, my heart was rent ſeveral ways. A violent 
fever ſeized upon me, but my thirſt of vengeance 
ſupported me under it. For four days longer I held 
up in the impatient expectation of once more be- 

holding your lover, that I might pierce him in a 

thouſand places, in every ſeducing part about him. 

But nature at length gave way, I ſunk under the 

oppreſſion; and I returned, once for all, to behold, 

to reproach, and to expire before you. 
Oh, my huſband, my friend, my true lover, 

I cried, how I ſeel for you! I excuſe your ſuſpi- 

_ cions, however injurious, ſince your jealouſy per- 
haps is not wholly without foundation, I did indeed 
love the perſon for whom that portrait was drawn, 

with tenderneſs, with paſſion, But believe me, 

when I afſure you that I have not ſet my eyes, 

either on the original or picture, theſe twenty years. 
What is this you tell me ? exclaimed my lord. 

You are not yet, as I take it, thirty years of age. 

Could you love, even to paſſion, at ſo very early 

a period ? | 

Here I found myſelf FE the neceſſity of dif- , 
covering to my huſband the little adventures, and 
ſentiments of my infancy, wherewith you are already 
acquainted, When I had finiſhed my ſhart narra- 
tive, he ſeized my hand, and prefling it paſſionately 
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to his lips, and then to his burning boſom, he 
melted into tears. Oh, my Fanny, he cried, my 


moſt noble, my adorable creature ! what a combat 


have you fought, what a conqueſt have you gained, 
of grace over nature, of virtue againſt paſſion! Can 
you excuſe me, will you forgive me? May I hope 
that you will reſtore me to the bleſſings of your 
friendſhip ? May I flatter myſelf that you gave me 
as much as you could of your affections? That if 
you had been able, you would have loved me with 
a love like mine? 

I will not diſtreſs you, my couſin, by a Jeſcription 
of the affecting ſcenes that enſued, My huſband 
left me vaſtly rich, but ſtill more forlorn. During 
the firſt years of my widowhood, I looked upon 
myſelf as a friendleſs and unneceſſary burden upon 
earth, Though I thought of you at times, it was 
not without a reſentment and a tincture of averſion, - 
for your never having deigned to enquire or find 
out, whether any ſuch perſon, as yuur teo affec- 
tionate Fanny Goodall, was in the land of the 
living, At length my phyſicians and my friends, 
(as they ſtiled themſelves) prevailed upon me once 


more to enter into the light and air, and amuſe- 


ments of their world. -I conſented, and I gradually 


- got rid of the grievous oppre ſſion that lay upon my 
Es ſpirits, 


When you entered, I did not know you. The 


ſtrange name of Fenton, as well as the alteration 


which years had made in you, ſhut you out almoſt 
wholly from my recollection. I felt myſelf, how- 


ever agitated I knew not why, Something in your 
perſon 
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perſon and manner renewed in my heart impreſſions 
kindred to thoſe which were once its ſole concern. 
I could not look at you, I could not ſpeak to you, 
without emotion, All night I lay diſturbed, in 
vain endeavouring to remember when or where I 
had ſeen you. At morning a ſudden light darted 
into my mind, I got up, and flew to your picture, 
which at once laid all open, and detected your 
diſguiſe, | 

You are much altered, couſin, The ruin how- 
ever is ſtill very noble, and endearingly renews in 
me the idea of what the building once was. 

Your abſtracted air and the change of your name, 
ſeem to intimate ſome diſtreſſing ſituation. But, 
if fifty thouſand pounds, or that ſum doubled, 
will be of uſe to you, I ſhall for once think that 
fortune has been of advantage to me, 

My moſt dear and generous couſin, replied Mr, 
Fenton, I ſhall never pardon myſelf thoſe griefs 
which the exceſs of my affeftion inadvertently oc- 
caſioned you, No brother ever loved a ſiſter, no 
parent a child, with fonder paſſion. The averſion, 
which I thought you had ſuddenly taken to me, 
was one of the moſt ſenſible afflictions of my life; 
and my ignorance of what lately became of you, 
can only be accounted for by an abſtraft of my 
own ſtory. | / 

The world, my lovely couſin, is to man as his 
temper or complexion. The mind conſtitutes its own 
proſperity and adverſity ; winter preſents no cloud 
to a chearful ſpirit, neither can ſummer find ſun- 
ſhine for the ſpirit that is in dejection. In my 

youth, 
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youth every object preſented me with happineſs; 
but alas! the time came when the univerſe appeared 
as a vault wherein joy was entombed, and the ſun 
himſelf but a lamp that ſerved to ſhew the horrors 
around me. | 

As my father and mother died before I was 
taken from nurſe, I knew none of thoſe parental 
endearments that ſerve to humanize the foul and 
give it the firſt impreſſions of ſocial attachment; 
neither were thoſe ſweetneſſes, in any degree, ſup- 
plied to me by the behaviour of an imperious 
brother, or of a magiſterial guardian, As I was 
naturally, however, of a benevolent caſt, I ſought 
for thoſe affections among ſtrangers which I had 
not found in relations. 

I paſs over the immaterial parts of my life at 
ſchool and college, and haſten to the more important 
period of my apprenticeſhip, 

Your father bound me to Mr, Golding, a very 
wealthy merchant, who lived over-againſt the 
Exchange. He had been ſome years a widower, 
and his only child, a daughter, was then at the 
boarding-ſchool. | | 

Mr. Golding, with plain underſtanding, was a - 
man of ſtrict honeſty, At firſt ſight he conceived 
a partial affection for me; whereof he gave me very 
frequent - proofs ; and, as he ſtood to me in the 
place of a father, I felt for him all the fondneſs of 
a child, 

In the fourth year of my apprenticeſhip he 
called me to his cloſet, and, taking me by the hand, 
Harry, ſays he, I love you; your intereſt lies near 


_ 


. 
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my heart ; for, though you are not the begotten of 
my body, you are the child of my affeftions.—Be 
quiet, Harry !—Let me ſpeak !—l have to talk to 
you of matters of conſequence.— I went yeſterday 
to your uncle Goodall to know how accounts ſtood 
between you—though he is but a cold kinſman, he 
is a very faithful guardian,—He has juſt married a 
very lovely young woman, and I would have you 
'go and pay your compliments to them on the oc- 
caſion.— Vour uncle has laid out your little penny 
to good advantage, and your 20001, is now nearly 
doubled, —And now, Harry, as your father did 
not behave like a father toward you, in the divi- 
dend which he made between you and your brother, 
I propoſe, in ſome meaſure, to ſupply his place, 
and I make you a preſent of this note of 120001, 
which added to your little patrimony may enable 
you—Q, Sir! I cried. —Be quiet, child I ſay again, 
till you find whether or no you ſhall have reaſon 
to thank me I am growing old, my Harry, and, 
by a long courſe of induſtry, have earned a title to 
ſome little reſt; I would therefore gladly make a 
compoſition between your application and my 
repoſe. I ſhall not be ſo often in the counting- 
houſe as uſual, I propoſe: to take you into im- 
mediate partnerſhip, But, as I alſo propoſe that 
you ſhall be at three fourths of the trouble, it is 
but juſt 1 ſhould offer you a proportionable ad- 
vantage. — Now as my capital, Harry, is more than 
five times as much as yours of g6oo00l. I offer to 
your acceptance a full moiety of all the profits in 
recompenſe of your extraordinary application, 

Hear 
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Hear me out !—I do not think that I ſhall loſe by 
this bargain, The affairs of Potiphar proſpered 
under the hands of young Joſeph; and I believe 
that you, alſo, are a favourite of your God, 

I could not ſpeak. The good man perceived my 
oppreſſion, and catching me in his arms, and 
preſſing me to his boſom, he ſhed a ſilent tear of 
ſatisfaction, and withdrew without ſaying another 
ward, | 

For ſeveral. days following Mr. Golding was 
employed in adviſing his coreſpondents that I was 
now become his partner, and I was wearied with 
congratulations on my being one of the principal 
merchants in London before I had attamed my 
twentieth year. 

The obligations and advantages which the good 
man thus delighted to heap upon me, incited me 
to double application in ſuperintending and guard- 
ing the intereſts of my patron. 

On a day in ſummer I rode to Barnet to ſettle 
accounts with Mr. Fradgil, a correfpondent of my 
maſter's. As I approached the town, I obſerved 
an elderly gentlewoman walking leiſurely towards 
me, attended by an orderly train of young maidens. 
I obferved, at the ſame time, two men in gliſtering 
apparel who haſtily followed, and, coming quickly 
up, put all the females to a ſtand, and cauſed them 
to gather a group, as for a mutual defence, One 
of the men, rudely caught one of the elder Miſſes 
in his arms, and, repeatedly kiſſing her, thruſt his 
hand into her boſom, Mean while the young lady 
ſhrieked and cried aloud for help, when, riding 

ſuddenly 
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ſuddenly up, I ſtruck the ruffian to the ground, 
with the heavy end of my whip. His companion 
drew his ſword and turned upon me : but, puſhing 
my horſe at him, I caſt him alſo to the earth, then 
alighting, I broke their ſwords, and, leaving my 
gallants in a plight not ſuddenly to be dreaded, I 
led my horſe by the bridle till I ſaw my fair wards 
all ſafe to their dwelling. 

Some months after, Mr Golding called me aſide, 
Harry, ſays he, my daughter is now drawing to 
woman's eſtate, and ſhould learn ſomething more 
ſubſtantial than needle-work, and dancing, and 
harpſichords. I therefore propole to take her home, 
where, by the help of our cook and houſekeeper, 
ſhe may be taught how to make a pudding, and to 
5 a family. 

I go to ſee her once in every month, accompanied 
by ſome male or female acquaintance, but never 
called you to be of the party, as we could not ſo 
conveniently be both from home. | 

My child, though a plain' girl, is very dutiful 
and good-natured, Her fortune, as you are ſenſible 
will entitle her to the firſt lord of the land; yet, I 
know not how it is, I would rather that my girl 
ſhould be happy than great. I do not wiſh to have 
her a fine titled dame, I would rather fee her 
married to ſome honeſt and tender hearted man, 
whoſe love might induce him to live peaceably and 
pleaſingly within his family-circle, than to ſee her 
mated with a prince of the blood. 

Now, Harry, as this affair, of all affairs, kits 
neareſt at my heart, it is greatly in your power to 

oblige 
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oblige me. On my daughter's coming home, I 
conclude we ſhall be beſet by a number of courtiers, 
Wherefore, my ſon, I would have you keep a 
ſharp eye about you, and to take good note of the 
manners and diſpoſitions of ſuch ſuitors as my 
daughter ſhall appear to regard: as alſo to enquire 
minutely into their circumſtances and characters. 
Your vigilance may fave us from ruin. Should my 
child be made unhappy, your friend muſt be 
miſerable, But I depend, my dear Harry, that 
while I live, you will prove a kind brother to her; 
and that you will prove a father to her in caſe of 
my mortality. Here the good man, no longer able 
to reſtrain his paſſion, put his handkerchief to his 
eyes and quitted the chamber, 

Within a few days Mr. Golding ſet out, ac- 
companied by a number of his city friends, in 
order to conduct his daughter home. On their 
arrival I was deeply engaged in the counting-houſe, 
and it was near the time for ſupper before I could 
attend. As I entered, Mr. Golding preſented me to 
his daughter, ſaying, this, my dear, is Mr, Clinton 
my partner, my friend, my ſon, and your brother. 
Hereupon Miſs Golding coloured, and, drawing 
back as I approached to ſalute her, if I am not 
miſtaken, Sir, ſays ſhe, he is ſomething more to 
us than all you have mentioned; it would ill 
become me to forget that he is the deliverer of 
your daughter,——Your deliverer, my dear Matty! 
how, where, when ?—Why pray, papa, did Mr, 
2” never tell you of his adventure at Barnet? 

No indeed, my dear.—It is not every one who 


would 
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would be filent, papa, where fo much was to be 
ſaid to their own honour. 

Here Miſs Golding began to give a narrative of 
the matter already recited, but in terms of ag- 
gravated encomium. While, all abaſhed and con- 
fuſed, I withdrew, | 

In truth I was much ſurpriſed to hear Miſs 
Golding mention the adventure of Barnet, for 1 


did not recollect that I had ever ſeen her, and 


had taken much more note of two or three other 
Miſſes than T had of her, 

Being reſummoned to ſupper, Mr. Golding met 
me as I entered, and clafping me in his arms, O 
my Harry, he cried, how wonderfully gracious 
has God been to me in ſending my beſt friend to 
the reſcue of my only child! in ſending, at fo 
critical a conjuncture, perhaps the only perſon 
who had either gallantry or humanity enough to 
preſerve her. Indeed, Sir, I replied, you owe me 
nothing; I did not even know that the Lady was 
your daughter, and I could not pride myſelf, in 
any degree, on an action which I thought in- 
cumbent on every man to perform. 

During ſupper Miſs Golding was very chearful and 
agreeable. Her face indeed could not be numbered 
among the beauties, but her perſon was grace and 
majeſty though in miniature, her converſation was 
pleaſing, and her mien and motions were muſic. 

For the firſt three months after Miſs Golding's 
arrival, all was crowding and gaiety, at our houſe, 
She was as a magnet that drew all the peerage 


and gentry of England together, But, as buſineſs 
Vor. I. Aa happened 
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happened to croud upon us uncommonly at that 
ſeaſon, I was not at liberty to partake of their 
amuſements. 

As thoſe ſuitors, in a numerous ſucceſſion, 
applied to Mr. Golding for his conſent, his general 
anſwer was that his good-liking was inſeparable 
from that of his only child. But when he repeatedly 
queſtioned his daughter, ſhe would take his hand 
between her's, and, kiſſing it, ſay, O no, my dear 
papa, this 1s not the man, 

One day, as I fat alone in the counting-room, 
Miſs Golding entered and preſented me with an 
order {rom her father for 25ol. And pray, Madam, 
ſaid I, why this ceremony? Sure Miſs Golding 
may, at any time, command twenty times this ſum 
without any order ſave her own intimation.— 


Indeed! are you ſerious, Mr. Clinton? I am very 


proud, to have ſo much credit with you, But, 
Mr. Harry, how comes it to paſs that we have fo 
little of your company? our father's buſineſs, 
Madam, deprives me of the pleaſure I ſhould 
otherwiſe have in attending you.— 

Sir! I am quite proud that it is your attention 
to my father, alone, which prevents your having 
any attention for his daughter——ſo ſaying, ſhe 
vaniſhed, 

_ » Immediately I was {truck with a glimpſe of ſome 
uncommon meaning in the words and behaviour 
of Miſs Golding, but, I paſſed it lightly over. 
Among the concourle of ſuitors there was one 
Mr, Spelling, a young gentleman highly accom- 
pliſhed i in his perſon and manners, and of a moſt 
| amiable 
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amiable countenance and diſpoſition. His father, 
like Miſs Golding's, had been a merchant, and, 
like him too, had amaſſed a very large fortune. 
As he was modeſt, as I may ſay, to a degree of 
ſhamefacedneſs, he did not declare himſelf a lover, 
till nearly the whole multitude of competitors had 
been diſcarded. Then, he avowed his paſſion to 
Mr. Golding, and earneſtly beſought his conſent. 
You have not only my conſent; replied the* good 
old man! you have alſo my beſt wiſhes, However 
I muſt warn you at the ſame time, Mr, Spelling, 
that I will not do any violence to the inclinations 
of my child, although there are not two in the 
world whom I would prefer to you. 

I was writing in my eloſet when Mr. Golding 
came in, with an anxious importance in his 
countenance, and telling me what had paſled 
between him and Mr. Spelling, aſked if I did not 
approve the match, I do not know, Sir, ſaid I, 
that man in England who is ſo deſerving of your 
daughter as Mr. Spelling. Then, my dear Harry, 
I have a commiſhon to give you; Matilda has a 
great reſpe& for your judgment! I beſeech you to 
make uſe of your influence with her, in behalf of 
this young man,——Sir, faid I, fince you are bent 
upon it, I will obey you, but it is the firſt time 
that I ever obeyed you with reluQance. 4 
Soon after Mr, Golding left me, his daughter 
entered, with a countenance viſibly anxious and 
confuſed. My papa, Sir, ſaid ſhe, informs me 
that you have a buſineſs of conſequence to impart 
Aa 2 to 
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to me. Indeed my dear Miſs Gelding, this 
office was not of my chuſing, and I hope, I ſay, 
you will be fo good as to pardon my preſumption, 
in conſideration of my acting by your father's 
command.——You alarm me, Mr. Clinton, pray 
proceed, —Your father highly approves of Mr. 
Spelling for a ſon-in-law; and indeed, Miſs, might 


I dare to fpeak my judgment, I know not where 


you could chuſe to better advantage. ——lIf that is 


| the caſe, Mr. Harry, I wiſh that I could be of the 


fame opinion,—And Madam, what exception 
can you have to my friend Spelling!——A very 
ſimple one, Sir, that he is not the man who can 
make me happy.— I am ſorry for it, my dear 
Miſs Golding, were I to pick from mankind, if any 
one can deſerve you, it is, ſurely, this ame 
Spelling. And yet, Mr. Harry, I remember to 
have ſeen the man, who is infinitely preferable to 
your favourite Spelling,——Where, when, my 
dear Miſs? When I am brought to the torture, 
I may poſſibly be under the neceſſity of confeſſing. 
Pardon, pardon, ſweet Madam, I meant no 
offence; and yet I wiſh to heaven I knew. But 
that you never ſhall know, Mr. Harry. Pray 
then, Madam, if I may adventure on one queſtion 
more, has the party ſo bighly favoured any 
knowledge of his own happineſs?——lI hope not, 
Mr. Harry. But can you ſuppoſe that ſuch a 
perſon could deign to look with favour on ſuch 
a one as I am?---I do not believe, Madam, that 


the man is in England who would not think himſelf 
highly honoured, with your hand, But then are 
| you 
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you aſſured, Miſs, that this man is worthy of it? 
—— Ah, there lies my misfortune ! he is too 
worthy, too noble, too accompliſhed, for my 
wiſhes to leave any thing to my hopes. And now, 
Mr. Harry, that I have entruſted you with my 
ſecret, I hope you will not betray my confidence, 
and reveal it to my papa. Uſe ſome other colour 
for reconciling him to my refuſal of Mr, Spelling, 
And to make you ſome amends for rejetting your 
advocation in behalf of your friend, I here engage 
never to marry without your approbation. There is 
one thing further Mr. Clinton, in which you may 
oblige me, it is to prevail on my father to diſmiſs 
theſe aſſemblies and revels; indeed, they never 
were to my taſte, but now they are grown quite 
inſufferable to me. Here her eye began to fill, and, 
heaving a gentle ſigh, ſhe curthed and withdrew. 

Immediately my heart was ſoftened, I faw the 
child of my friend and patron, in whom his hopes; 
and very life, were wrapt up; I ſaw that the 
was unhappy, and would gladly have an with 
half my fortune to have given her eaſe. 

In the mean while, it was the fartheſt of oy 
things from my 1magination, that I was the perſon 
who ſat ſo near her heart. I daily faw the lovelieſt 
youths of the land attendant on her words and 
ſmiles. I ſaw alſo that her immenſe fortune and 
rare attractions intitled her to their homage ; and I 
was neither vain enough, nor baſe enough to 
attempt a competition. . 

One day, as I happened to paſs near her anti- 
nn. I heard the warble of diſtant muſie. *L 
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approached toward the ſound, the door was on the 


jar, and, gently opening it, I entered and ſtood 
behind her unperceived. She ſat and ſang to her 
Jute. The words. were Shakeſpear's, but ſweetly 
ſet by herſelf, They expreſſed that paſſage in his 
play of the Twelfth Night, where it is ſaid of 
Viola, Ske never told her love, but let concealment like 


a worm 2'th' bud, feed on her damaſk cheek, Ah, 


how affeQingly did her inſtrument anſwer to her 
voice, while ſhe gently tuned her fighs to the ſoft 


and melancholy cadences! My breaſt was ſo fwel- 
led by a mixture of anguiſh and compaſſion that 


1 could no longer wholly ſuppreſs a riſing groan. 


| Hereat ſhe ſtarted and turned, and, riſing ſuddenly, 


her face glowed with indignation. But obſerving 
the tears that ſtill trickled down my cheeks, her 
countenance was as ſuddenly changed intokindneſs, 
and ſhe caſt upon me a look of inexpreſſible 
complacence. 

Ah, Mr. Harry, ſays the, I fee, you have a gentle 
heart, and that, if ever you love, you wall love 
with greater tendernefs,—Have you ever loved, 
Mr. Harry ?—Indeed, Madam, I cannot ſay ! my 
commerce has been very little among the Ladies, 
But, my charming fiſter, (your father has honoured 


me with the privilege of calling you by that tender 


name) why will you not entruſt your trueſt friend 
with the ſecret of your diſquiet? Whoever the 


object of your eſteem may be, I here ſolemnly 


engage, at the riſque of my life, to bring him 
voluntarily to pay his vowsat your feet. Oh, my ſiſter, 
J would to Heaven that he had been now preſent 

8 to 
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once intimated dejection and diſguſt, 
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to have his ſoul melted as mine has been; his heart 
muſt have been harder than the ſtones, if you did 
not attract it and move it, at pleaſure —Ah, you 
flatterer, ſhe cried, with a voice tuned to harmony, 
you almoſt tempt me to tell you what, I would not 
wiſh that any one in the world ſhould know. But, 
I muſt ſnatch myſelf from the danger.—-So ſaying, 
and caſting at me a vaniſhing glance, ſhe was out 
of ſight in an inſtant. 

As our aſſemblies were now diſcontinued, Miſs 
Golding ſeemed quite pleaſed with our domeſtic 
quiet, which giving us frequent opportunities of 
being together, I endeavoured, by a variety of little 
amuſements, to diſpel the melancholy under which 
ſhe laboured. I was greatly ſurprized at my ſucceſs, 
her chearfulneſs returned; ſhe diſcovered new _ 
graces in her manners and converſation, and in a 


little time did not appear to want any conſolation, * 


One day, being on the Exchange, I was accoſted 
by a Jew, who told me he would ſell me a jewel 
of great price. It was a ſolitaire compoſed of ori- 
ental pearls, with a diamond in the center: after 
ſome chaffering, we agreed for three thouſand 
pieces, and I put it into my pocket-book. As my 
buſineſs detained me on the Exchange till it was 
late, I did not return till the evening was advanced. 

On my entering, I was told that Mr. Golding. 
was abroad, and that Miſs Matilda had juſt ordered 
coffee for ſome ladies, I ran up and opened the 
door without ceremony, but was ſtruck with the 
look which ſhe turned toward me, a look that at 
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As ſoon as the cups were removed the fair 
viſitants got up; and very formally took their 
leaves. R ; 

When ſhe had ſeen them to the door, ſhe turned 
without ſpeaking to me and withdrew toward her 
own apartment. I followed, and, as ſhe was about 
to enter, my Matilda, ſaid I, do your Harry the 
favour to accept this trifle, as an inſtance of my 
regard for the deareſt object upon earth. So ſaying 
I preſented her with my recent purchaſe ; ſhe did 
not, however, even deign to look at it; but, ſur- 
veying me from head to foot with an eye of ſtrange 
paſſions, ſhe took it and daſhed it againſt the floor, 
and, ruſhing into-her chamber, ſhe ſhut the door 
upon me without ſpeaking a word. 

I ſtood in an inconceiveable aſtoniſhment, In 
vain I ſearched my memory for ſome inſtance 
wherein I might have offended her ; but, not pre- 
ſuming to obtrude upon her in order to expoſtulate 
with her, I retreated to my apartment, 

Mr. Golding did not return till it was late in the 
evening, He immediately ſent for me. Harry, 
ſays he, what is the matter, has any thing happened 
amiſs? I never ſaw you look ſo diſcompoſed, 
Indeed, Sir, I am not as well as I could wiſh, 
Bleſs me! we had better ſend for a doQor. No, Sir, 
I am in hopes it will ſoon be over. —Where is 
Matilda ?——In her chamber, Sir, I believe, 
He then called Mrs. Suſan, and bid her tell Matilda 
that he deſired to ſpeak with her, but ſhe anſwered 
that her miſtreſs was gone to bed indiſpoſed. | 


Supper 
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Supper being ſerved up, we fat down in ſilence, 
and, as neither of us offered to taſte a bit, I roſe, 
wiſhed Mr. Golding a good night, and retired to 
my chamber, 

After a ſleepleſs night, my ſervant entered in a 
viſible alarm, and told me that Miſs Golding was 
extremely ill. 

Very unhappy were many ſucceeding days. I ſaw 
my friend, my father, the man I loved above the 
world, I ſaw him in a depth of diſtreſs, and I 
found my heart wrung with inexpreſſible anguiſh, 

Though I was conſtant in my enquiries after 
Miſs Golding, yet I purpoſely avoided appearing 
in her preſence, leſt the fight of one ſo obnoxious 
ſhould add to her diſtemper. - At length the good- 
old man came to me, will you not go Harry, ſays 
he, will you not go and ſee Matilda before ſhe dies? 
The doQors tell me they have tried all the powers 
of medicine, but that they do not yet know what 
to make of her ſickneſs. 

My dear Sir, ſaid I, it is then no longer time to 
conceal from you what I conjecture concerning this 
matter, Miſs Matilda, herſelf, entruſted me with 
the ſecret, but under the ſtricteſt injunctions of 
filence ; the extremity of her caſe, however, ought to 
diſpenſe with all fuch engagements. Your daughter 
loves, Sir, but who the object of her affections is I 
cannot imagine, Let it be your part to diſcover 
what ſhe ſo induſtriouſly hides; ſhe will refuſe 
nothing to the tenderneſs of ſuch a parent. 

Here Mr, Golding left me, but returned in about 
an hour, His whole frame ſeemed to labour with 

| ſomething 
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ſomething extraordinary. You were right, Harry, 
he cried, you were right in your conjettures, 
With difficulty I have wrung the ſecret from her, 
Oh, my ſon! it is greatly in your power to he- 
friend us. Would you not do ſomething for the 
relief of a family who doat upon you as we do? 
Something for you Sir ?—ſaid I, yes, every thing, 
all things that are poſſible to be done. But, pray 
Sir, do I know the party ? You do, Harry, you do, 
for, as the prophet ſaid unto David, “ thou art 
the man.“ 

I, Sir! I exclaimed, impoſſible ! ſhe cannot bear 
my fight, ſhe deteſts the ground I go upon, Not ſo, 
ſaid he, not ſo, ſhe loves the very duſt upon which 
you tread. Something ſurely is due in mitigation 
of the calamities which you have occaſioned. We 
lie at your mercy, Mr, Clinton, my precious 
daughter and myſelf! It is your's to bid us live or 
die at your pleaſure, If not for her ſake; yet for 


mine, my beloved Harry, let me beſeech you to 


conſtrain yourſelf before her, to affect ſome little 
tenderneſs, that may revive her, from the deplorable 
ſtate under which ſhe languiſhes, 

While he ſpoke I was agitated by unutterable 
emotions, and he might have proceeded much fur- 
ther, before I ſhould have had the power to reply. 
At length I caſt myſelf on my knee, and catching 
his hand to my boſom, ah, my friend, my father, 
my dear father, I cried, am I then no better than a 
barbarian in your fight? To me would you impute 
ſuch cruelty and ingratitude? Take my hand, Sir, 
take my heart, diſpoſe of them as you pleaſe, 

The 
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The good man caught me in his arms, and preſſed 
me to his breaſt in a long and ſpeechleſs extaſy; 
then, taking me by the hand, he led me in ſilence 
to his daughter's apartment, 

As we entered ſhe turned her eyes toward the 
door, and her pale countenance was ſtraight ſuf- 
fuſed with a ſhort-lived red. I was ſo affected 
that I ſcarcely was able to reach her bedſide, 
where kneeling down I gently took one of her 
bands, and preſſing it between mine, I bathed it in 
a ſilent ſhower of tears. 

Ah, my papa, ſhe faintly cried, I fear you have 
betrayed me! Mr. Harry is certainly informed of 
my weakneſs, I am informed, ſaid I, my lovely 
filter, I am informed that I may hope for a happi- 
neſs infinitely above my merit, but it ſhall be the 


buſineſs of my life to deſerve it. 


My dear, ſaid Mr. Golding, I perceive you are 
ſomething flurried, your conſtitution is too weak 
for ſuch emotions as theſe, For the preſent your 
brother Harry muſt leave you. To-morrow, I 
truſt, you will be better able to ſupport our company. 

Hereupon I took her hand, and, impreſling upon 
it a tender kiſs, I juſt ventured to look up, and ſaw 
her fine eyes ſuffuſed with a glittering tear, and her 
countenance bent upon me with a look of inex- 
preſſible ſweetneſs; but. Mr. Golding, to prevent 
the effects of too tender a ſcene, inſtantly took me 
by the arm and led me away. 

As he perceived that my ſpirits had been much 
diſturbed, he took me to his own chamber, and told 
me that he requeſted ſome furtner converle with me. 

As 
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As ſoon as we had taken our ſeats, he looked 
earneſtly upon me, then ſeized me by the hand, 
and looked at me again. But ſuddenly getting up, 
he ſtepped fo the window, and, breaking into tears, 
wept and ſobbed for a good part of an hour, 

When he was ſomewhat compoſed, he reſumed 
his ſeat. Mr. Clinton, ſays he, are you really ſin- 
cere in your profeilions to my daughter? May I 
venture to aſk, ſhould it pleaſe the Almighty to 
raiſe her from her preſent bed of ſickneſs, is it ac- 
tually your intention to make her your wife ? 

My dear father, I anſwered, that lady is not 
alive whom my judgment or inclinations would 
prefer to your Matilda, 

Then, ſaid he, I pronounce her the happieſt of 
women. And now, my Harry, I will tell you a 
ſecret, From the firſt time that I beheld you, I 
wiſhed you for my daughter, I wiſhed that ſhe 
might have charms to fix your heart; but, as I feared, 
and was perſuaded that this was not the caſe, I for- 
bore toindulge myſelfin ſuch flattering expectations. 
You know I never took you with me to ſee her at 
the boarding-ſchool, the true reaſon was, I dreaded 
expoſing her young and inexperienced heart to 
fuch a temptation, leſt ſhe ſhould conceive and 
languiſh under a hopeleſs paſſion, 

On her return to town, my apprehenſions, on 
your ſcore, were much abated, as I imagined the 
great number of her ſuitors would divert her atten- 
tion from you; and I purpoſely laid all the buſineſs 
of our houſe on your ſhoulders. that ſhe might have 


as little of your company as politble, 
5 But 
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But notwithſtanding, I had not given up all 
thoughts of you myſelf, While ſhe talked or ſung 
in your preſence, I often turned my eye upon you, 
and thought, at times, that I perceived a growing 
tenderneſs in your behaviour, which, further ac- 
quaintance, I truſted might ripen into love. But 
when, in order to try you, I propoſed your advoca- 
tion in behalf of Spelling, and that you appeared 
to undertake it with readineſs, I at once dropped all 
my flattering. hopes concerning you, and heartily 
wiſhed that my child had accepted that worthy 
young man. Bleſſed, however, be the favouring 
hand of that Providence, who, ſo unexpeRedly 
fulfilled the capital wiſh of my life. But I will no 
longer delay carrying to my dear child the glad 
tidings of your affection; it will prove the beſt of 
balms to her wounded” mind, and will cloſe her 
eyes, for this night, in reſt and peace of heart. 

I was ſcarce dreſſed the next morning, when 
Matilda's favourite maid entered my chamber and 
bid me good morrow. Mrs. Suſan, ſaid I, your 
pleaſant countenance bids me preſume that Miſs 
Golding is better, —O, vaſtly better, vaſtly. better, 
Sir, I aſſure you; ſhe flept ſweetly all the night, 
and did not want for happy dreams either I warrant, 
—Here is ſomething for your good news,—No, Sir, 
no, I never take money {from gentlemen; my mif- 
treſs's gene roſity does not leave me tothe temptation, 
I love my miſtreſs, Sir, and I think we ought all 
rather to join and fee you, Mr. Harry, as well for 
yeſterday's viſit, as for another which I hope you 
will pay her to day.— Mr. Harry, ſhe continued, I 
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would give my laſt quarter's wages to know what 
charm it is that you carry about you, to make all the 
pretty ladies ſo fond of you. In truth, Mrs, Suſan, 
Jam equally a ſtranger to the charm and to the 
fondneſs that you talk of.— Do not tell me, Sir, do 
not tell me. The very day of that night on which 
my miſtreſs fell ſick, here was a lady in her chariot 
to enquire for you, one of the lovelieſt young crea- 
tures I ever ſet my eyes on. She aſked very 
particularly and very affectionately- for you, —Tt 
muſt, I cried, have been ſome miſtake or ſome im- 
poſture, for I aſſure you, Mrs. Suſan, I know of no 
ſuch a perſon. But pray be ſo good as to go to your 
young lady, and tell her that I wait her permiſſion 
to attend her. 
I forgot to tell you, Madam, that agreeable to the 
advice which Mr. Golding had given me; I went 
to felicitate my uncle Goodall on his marriage with 
your mother. He had already been informed of 
my admiſſion into partnerſhip, and thereupon re- 
ceived me with very unuſual marks of eſteem. 
Your mother, at that time, was exceeding lovely 
in her perſon and manners, at every ſeaſon of lei- 
ſure I frequented their houſe, and ſhe conceived a 
very tender friendſhip for me, but, during Miſs 
Golding's illneſs, I had not been to viſit them, 
Suſan was but juſt, gone, when Mr, Golding came 
and told me that he believed Matty would be 
pleaſed to ſee me. I inſtantly obeyed the ſum- 
mons. As I entered I oblerved that ſhe ſat up in 
her bed, a morning gown was wrapped about her, 
and Suſan, with the help of pillows, ſupported her 
Pros | behind, 
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behind, On my appearing her ſpirits again took 
the alarm. She ſcarce ventured a glance toward 
me. I was greatly pained by the abaſhment under 
which I ſaw ſhe laboured, and I haſtened to relieve 
myſelf as well as her from the diſtreſs, 
I fat down by the bed-ſide, and gently taking 
one of her hands, without looking in her face, my 
dear Miſs Golding, ſaid I, I hope you will hot be 
jealous of your papa's affection for me, He has 
indeed, been too partial toward me, and has ap- 
proved himſelf more than a father to me, He is 
not ſatisfied with allowing me to call you by the 
tender name of fiſter; he gives me to hope that I 
may be united to you by the deareſt of all ties. 
Nothing but your conſent is wanting, my ſiſter, to 
make me the happieſt of mankind. Youare ſilent, 
my Matilda, may I venture to call you mine ? 
Bleſſed be your ſilence; I will dare then to inter- 
pret it in my own favour? —Indeed I ſhould long 
ſince have avowed my paſſion for you; but I did 
not prefumse to liſten to my on heart. I deemed 
it a flight too high for me, to aſpire at the happi- 
neſs of your hand, N 
Here, venturing to look up, I perceived that 
ſhe had put her handkerchief to her eyes. Ah! 
Mr. Clinton, ſhe cried with a trembling voice, 
From the moment you preſerved me, againſt arms 
and againſt odds, at the great peril of your own 
life, in you, and you alone, I ſaw every thing 
that was amiable. But then I dreaded leſt all 
women ſhould behold you with my eyes; and, 
above all, I was afſured that you never would 
: Bb 2 | have 
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have any eyes or attention ſor me. Vou have at 
length ſeen, or rather been informed of my malady. 
You pity me, you wiſh to relieve me, and you 
would love me if you could, It is enough, Mr. 
Harry, even this perhaps is quite as much of 
happineſs as I can bear. 
Here, again, I began to proteſt the ſincerity of 
my affections; but ſhe cut me ſhort and ſaid: I 
am very ſenſible of the tenderneſs of your friend- 
{hip for me, and that ſenſibility conſtitutes the 
whole of my happineſs. I truſt alſo that it is all 
the happineſs I ſhall ever defire. To ſee you, to 
hear you, to have you with me, to be permitted 
to attend, io ſerve you, to conduce to your fatis- 
factions, is a lot that will cauſe me to account 
myſelf the firſt among women. | 
Ah, I cried, can I ſay nothing, can I do nothing 
to convince - you how dear, how exceedingly 
dear you are to me? 1 certainly loved you, long 
before I knew what it was to be a lover. Belieye 
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With this as a token of my affection, I held it for 


a trifle altogether unworthy of you; accept it, 
however, for the ſake of the giver. | 
And is this the gem, ſays ſhe, which I caſt 
from me with ſuch diſdain ?—Forgive me, my 
brother, it is juſt ſo that the world caſts from 
them the pearl of much price. I would to heaven, 
that I could reje& all the pomps, pleaſures and 
vanities of this tranſitory world, with the ſame 
. . averſion: that I ſpurned from me this jewel; but 
| | | there 
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there i is little hope of that; Mr. Harry, while 


you yourſelf may be partly numbered among 
tranfitory things. 

But tell me, and tell me bly; Mr, Clinton 
theſe gems, when you firſt purchaſed them, were 
they actually intended for me? Were they not 
rather intended for your Fanny, for your own 
Fanny, Mr. Clinton? What can you mean? I 
exclaimed, I know of no Fanny in the univerſe 
with whom I have any acquaintance. That 1s 
ſtrange ! ſhe replied! but, left you ſhould think 


me of a jealous temper, I will relate the affair to 


you' preciſely as it happened. 

On the day in which I took to my bed I was 
looking out at the parlour window, when a chariot 
whirled up to our door. I obſerved a ſingle lady 
in it, whom J ſuppoled of my acquaintance, and 
inſtantly ſent Suſan to requeſt her to walk in. On 
her entering, I was greatly ſtruck by the beauty of 
her figure, and eyed her from | head to foot. 
Having curteſied gracefully to me, can you tell me, 
Miſs, ſays ſhe, is Mr. Clinton at home? No, 
indeed, Madam, ſaid I; but if you will be pleaſed 
to entruſt me with your commands,—— lt is only, 
Miſs, that I requeſt to fee him as ſoon as poſſible. 
And pray, Madam, where ſhall he attend 


| you?——O, he will know that inſtantly, when 


you tell him it was Fanny Goodall, his own Fanny 
Goodall who was here to wait upon him. Good 


Heaven, I cried out, my aunt, my aunt Goodall, 


— What do you ſay, your aunt, Sir, can it be? 
Ah, ſhe is too young, and too lovely to be an aunt, 
Bb Mr. Harry, 
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Mr. Harry.— The very ſame, indeed, Madam, I 
admit, as you ſay, that ſhe is young and ex- 
ceedingly lovely, but ſtill ſhe is a wife, and 
likely ſoon, as I think to be a mother. Alas, ſays 
my Matilda, what a doleful jeſt 1s this! a. cruel 
aunt ſhe has been to me, what days of ſighs and 
nights of tears ſhe has coſt me! ah, that heart- 
breaking term, kts own, his own Fanny; I think 
I ſhall never be able to forgive her that expreſſion! 

As Mr. Golding juſt then entered, we dropped 
the ſubject. Why Matty, ſays he, you are quite 
another creature; I think I never ſaw you wear 
ſo happy a face. I know you are come to chide 
me, ſays ſhe, for keeping your partner from 
buſineſs; but pay me down the portion you 

Intended for me, Papa, and I will reimburſe you 
the damage of every hour of his abſence, Yes, 
my love, cries the tender father, if wealth might 
ſerve, for wages, to a heart like that of my Harry, 
he ſhall be amply payed for every inſtance of his 
attention to you. Every hour of my life, I cried, 
is already her due; ſhe has nothing to pay to one 
who is her debtor beyond account. 

During ſeveral following days, Miſs Golding 
recovered with amazing rapidity. In leſs than five 
weeks ſhe looked fairer than ever. Peace ſmiled 
in her countenance. Joy laughed in her eyes. 
Her whole frame appeared as actuated by ſome 

It internal muſic, And thus, all lovely and beloved, 
| i | the was given up to my arms, in the preſence of 
| my uncle and aunt, and of a few * friends. 
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Here the Counteſs, for the firſt time, broke in 
upon her couſin's narration. Happy Matilda, ſhe 
cried, how diſtinguiſhed was thy deſtiny ! were it 
but for a year, were it but for a day, for that day 
thou didſt enjoy the conſummation of all thy wiſhes, 
a lot rarely allowed to any daughter of Adam, I 
was not then born to envy her ſtate, - But tell me, 
my couſin, how could you be ſo long ignorant of 

the girl's affection for you? Indeed, Madam, re- 


plied Mr. Clinton, ſhe herſelf led me away from 


any ſuch apprehenſion by drawing ſo many pictures 
of the man whom ſhe ſaid ſhe loved, diſguiſed with 
ſuch imaginary excellencies as muſt have prevented 
myſelf, as well as every one living, from perceiving 
the ſmalleſt trace of my own reſemblance. Do not 
tell me, cried Lady Maitland, ſhe was a true and 
a ſweet painter; and I ſhould have known you by 
her portrait in the midit of a million. But proceed, 
I beſeech you; my whole ſoul is in your ſtory. 

Within a few months after my marriage, con- 
tinued Mr. Clinton, you, my couſin, firſt opened 
your fair eyes to the light, and my Matty and I 
had the honour of being your ſponſors, 

Within the firſt year of my marriage, my girl, 
allo, brought a ſon into the world, and within the 
two years following was delivered of a daughter, 

The joy of the grandfather, on thoſe events, was 
inexpreſſible. He {aw himſelf, as it were, perpe- 
tuated in a deſcending and widening progeny, who, 
like their native Thames, ſhould roll down in a 
tide of expending wealth and proſperity. 


' A number 
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A number of external ſucceſſes, alſo aſſiſted to 
perſuade us, that felicity was to be attained upon 


earth, We ſent our ſhips out to the eaſt, and to 
the welt, and wealth came pouring in upon us 
from all quarters of the globe. 


In the mean while my wife and I lived together 
in perfe& harmony. I had no friendſhips, from 


home, that partook of heartfelt tenderneſs, except 


for your Mamma. All my pleaſures and "deſires, 
all my world was, in a manner, confined within 
the compaſs of my own walls. In the good old 
man and his daughter, and in the pledges of their 
endearing attachment to me, every wiſh of my 


ſoul was centered. Mutual joy ſat round our board, 


mutual peace prepared our pillows; and, during 
a ſwimming period of fix years, I ſcarce remember 
to have experienced the ſmalleſt diſcontent, fave 
what aroſe from the RY of my wife's af- 
fection for me. | 

I thought that no one had ever loved with 


greater warmth than I loved her; and yet, at 
times I remarked a ſtriking difference between the 


effects of our feelings for each other. If buſineſs 
detained me an hour extraordinary abroad, the 
panting of her boſom, that eagernefs of look with 
which ſhe received me, was an evidence of her 
anxiety during my abſence. If my head or my 
finger ached, I found myſelf under the neceſſity 
of concealing it, to prevent her ready alarms, On 
the other hand, my affection was tranquil and 
ſerene ; it was tender and fervent, indeed, but 

| without 
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without tumult or diſturbance ; a ſpecies of love 
which I afterwards found to. be by far the moſt 


eligible. 
Thus the years of my life moved onward upon 


' down, when the ſmall-pox, became epidemical in 


the city, Our children caught the contagion, All 
poſſible care was taken, and all poſſible art em- 
ployed. Fifteen days of their illneſs were already 


elapſed, and the doctors pronounced them out of 


danger; when the diſtemper took a ſudden turn, 
and, in one and the ſame minute, both my babes 
expired in the arms of their mother, 

I was in the room at the time, and as I knew 
the extreme tenderneſs of my Matty's nature, all 
my concern, as well as attention, was turned upon 
her, I took her fondly by the hand, and, looking 
up to her face, I was inſtantly alarmed by that 
placid ſerenity which appeared in her countenance, 
and which I expected to be quickly changed into 
ſome frantic eruption. But, firſt dropping a ſmilins 


tear on her infants, ans then lifting ter Tiſtening 


eyes to heaven, I thank thee, I thank thee, Oh my 
maſter, ſhe cried, thou haſt made me of ſome uſe; 
I have not been born in vain; thou haſt ordained 
me the humble vehicle of two angels, living at- 
tendants on thy throne, and ſweet ſingers of thy 
praiſes in the kingdom of little children, for ever 
and ever. I have yet ſufficient left, more bleſſings 
remaining than ſuit the lot of mortality; take me 
from them, I beſeech thee, whenever it is thy good 


pleaſure, for I fear there are ſome of them, which 


I could not bear to have taken from me, So prayed 
the 
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| Harry, ſhe cried out, I fear I could not bear it! ſo 


. Hall, and I heard one cry, O my maſter, my 


becn from home at the time of the deadly criſis of 


of breaking the matter to our father by unalarming 
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the dear ſaint, and looking eagerly at me, no, my 


ſaying, ſhe ſuddenly caſt herſelf into my boſom, 
and guſhing into a flood of anguiſh, we mingled 
our ſobs and our tears together till no more were 
left to be ſhed, | h 

You are affected, my deareſt couſin ; I had better 
ſtop here. 

Go on! cried the Counteſs. I love to weep ! I 
joy to grieve! It is my happineſs to have my 
heart broken to pieces. 

We were both of us, he proceeded, much relieved 
by the vent of our mutual paſſion; for, though my 
wife ſtill continued to cling about me, ſhe yet 
ſeemed to be ſweetly compoſed, 

At length I liſtened to a kind of murmur in the 


maſter! . 8 | 
We ſtarted up at the inſtant, Mr, Golding had 


my two little ones, and had quieted all his fears, 
in the full aſſurance of their quick recovery, 
We had been too much engaged in our perſonal 
griefs, to give our ſervants the ſeaſonable precaution 


degrees; and a rude fellow at his entrance, 
blunty told him, that the children were both 
dead ; whereupon he clapped his hands together, 
and, caſting himſelf into a chair, remained without 
lenſe or motion, 
When we ran down we were greatly terrified 
by the manner of his aſpect, though his eyes 
were 


[000] 


y were cloſed, his brows were gloomy and 
ſo contracted. 

n, I inſtantly ſent for a ſurgeon, while my Matty 
ſtood motionleſs, with her hands cloſed together 
and her eyes fixed upon her father, At length ſhe 
cried out, my dear papa, I would I had died before 
I came to this hour! but, bleſſed be thy will, ſince 
it is thy will, O God! when all other props are 
plucked from under me, I truſt to fall into thee, 
my father, which art in heaven! 

Being put to bed, and bled he recovered 
motion and ſpeech, though he did not yet recolle& 
any perſon or thing about him, 

Notwithſtanding our late fatigues, Matty and I 
fat up with him moſt of the night; and then, or- 

the W dering a pallet to be brought into the room, we lay 
my down to take a little reſt toward morning. Alas, 
ſaid I to myſelf; how rich was I yeſterday, how is 
had WW my world abridged ! V 
is of Poor Mr. Golding was but ill qualified to bear 
ears, MW calamity. His life had been a life of ſound health 
very. and ſucceſſes; and he never had been acquainted 
ſonal {MW with affliction, ſave on the death of his wife, whom, 
ation he had married for money, and on the illneſs of 
ming his daughter as already related. 
ance, As he had taken an opiate, he did not awaken till 
both it was late in the day. Turning his head toward me, 
ether, is it you, Harry, ſays he? How do you find 
thout WW yourſelf, Sir, ſaid I? Why, has any thing been 
the matter with me? Indeed I do not feel myſelf 
right ; but ſend my children to me. Send my 
Jacky and my little Harriet ! the fight of them will 


be 


rrified 
eyes 
Welle 
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be areſtorative beyond all the cordials in the world. 
Lou are ſilent, Harry !—What is the meaning! 


Oh, now I begin to remember! My ſweet babies, 


I ſhall never ſee you any more! 


* 


Here he burſt into the moſt violent guſh of paſ- 
ſion. He groaned, he wept, he cried aloud with 
heart-piercing exclamations, while I caught up 
Matty in my arms, and running with her to a diſ- 
tant apartment, catched a kiſs and locked her in, 

I returned, but found him in the ſame violence 
of agitation. I would have comforted him; but 
he cried, be quiet, Harry, I will not be comforted, 
I will go to my children! They ſhall not be torn 
from me! We will die! We will be buried! We 
will lie in the ſame grave together, 

As I found myſelf fick, and ready to faint, I 
withdrew to the next chamber, and there plenti- 
fully vented the contagious ſhower, 

After ſome time I liſtened and perceived that all 
was quiet, and, returning, I found him in a kind of 
troubled doze, from whence he fell into a deep and 
peaceful ſleep, Thus he continued, for three days, 
wailing and ſlumbering by fits, without taſting any 
matter of nouriſhment, though his daughter and I 
implored him on our knees, and with tears. No 
reaſonings, no entreaties could avail for appeaſing 
him. It was from the aſſociation of our ſorrows 


alone that he appeared to admit of any conſolation. 


At length his paſſion ſubſided into a ſullen calm; 
he would ſpeak to no body! He would anſwer none 
of us except by monoſyllables, 


Within 


[21944] 


Within a few following weeks, news was brought 
me that our ſhip the Phenix was arrived in the 
Downs, richly laden from the Eaſt-Indies, 

_ Immediately I carried the tidings to the old man. 
But, fixing his look upon me, wherefore, Harry, 
doſt thou tell me of ſhips and Indies, he cried? 

Both Indies are poor to me, they have nothing that 
they can ſend me. I have no road to go upon earth, 
no way upon ſea to navigate! I am already become 
a wild and waſted Babylon, wherein the voice of 

muſic ſhall never more be heard. Oh ye old and 
unbleſſed knees, where are now your precious 
babies, who were wont to play about you and cling 
and climb upon you? Gone, gone, gone, goons 
never, never, to return. 

Here, breaking into tears, I cried, we are both 


5 1 young my father: we may have many children to 
— be the comfort of your age. No, my Harry, no, 

n he rephed! You may, indeed, have many children 
8 a but you will never have any children like my dar- 
10 1 ling children. 
wi Love, as it ſhould ſeem my couſin, like bodies, 
ay gains additional velocity in the deſcent. It deſcends 
__ from God to his creatures, and ſo from creature, 
ad 1 

N to creature, but rarely knows a due return of af. 
p n fection. It is incomparably more intenſe in the 
aling parent than in the child, and ſtill acquires in- 
2 creaſing fondneſs toward the grandchild, and fo 
tion. 

* downward. Nay, you may almoſt univerſally 
nc oblerve it more warm in patrons toward their de- 
n 


pendents, than in thoſe who are benefited toward 
their benefactors. 


75thin Vol. I. Cc | Mr, Golding, 
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Mr. Golding, from this time, no more entered 
| kis counting-houſe, nor kept up any correſpondence, 
Even my company, and that of his daughter, ap- 
peared to oppreſs him, and he rarely left his 
apartment, where an old folio bible was his only 
companion. | 

Hereupon I began to withdraw our effects from 
trade, and having called in the beſt part of them, 
I lodged near half a million in the Dutch funds, 
When I went to adviſe with my father on the oc- 
caſion, what, my child, ſaid he, what have I to 
ſay to the world ? Do juſt as you pleaſe with the 
one and the other; and never conſult a perſon on 
any affair wherein he has no concern. 

One morning as I lay in bed, Matty threw her 
arms about me, and hiding her bluſhing face in my 
boſom, my Harry, ſays the, if you could bring it 
about to my poor papa, perhaps it would be ſome 
conſolation to him to know that I am with child. 

When I broke the matter to him, he did not at 
firſt appear to be affected; in time, however the 
weight of his affliftion ſeemed conſiderably 
lightened ; and, as my wiſe advanced in her preg- 
nancy, he began to look us in the face, and became 
converſable as formerly. 

One day I went to dine with Mr. Settle, a hard- 
ware merchant, who had appointed to pay me a 
large ſum of money. On my return in the evening, 
through Moorfields, attended only by my favourite 
Iriſhman, a very faithful and active fellow, I was 
ſuddenly ſet upon by a poſſe of robbers, who ruſhed 
from behind a cover, The firſt of them fired di- 

realy 
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realy in my face, but did me no further damage, 
than carrying away a ſmall piece of the upper part 
of my leſt ear. Had they demanded my money, I 
would have given it them at a word; but finding 
them bent on murder, I reſolved that they ſhould 
have my life at as dear a rate as poſſible. I in- 
ſtantly drew my ſword, and run the firſt through 
the body; and then, ruſhing on the ſecond aſſailant, 
J laid him alſo on the ground, before he had time 
to take his aim, ſo that his piſtol went harmleſsly off 
in his fall, 

In the mean while my brave companion was not 
idle; with two ſtrokes of his oaken cudgel he had 
levelled two more of them with the earth. Here- 
upon the remainder halted, and then ſtood and 
fired upon us altogether ; but, obſerving that we 
did not drop, they caſt their arms to the ground, 
and run off ſeveral ways as faſt as they could, My 
good friend, Tirlah O'Donnoh, then turned af- 
fectionately to me, are you hurt, my dear maſter, 
ſays he? I believe I am, Tirlah, let us make home 
the beſt we can. Oh, cried the noble creature, if 
no body was hurt but Ti clab, Tirlah would not be 
hurt at all. 

Here, taking me under the arm, we walked 
ſlowly to the city, till coming to a hackney coach 
he put me into it, and, fitting beſide me, ſupported 
me, as I began to grow weak through effuſion of 
blood, 

As ſoon as we got home, the coachman, as is 
their practice, thundered at the door, and my Matty, 

Cc 2 according 
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according to cuſtom whenever I was abroad, was 
the readieſt of all our domeſtics to open it. 
Buy this time 1 had fainted, and was quite in- 
ſenſible; but when my tender mate {ſaw me borne 
by two men into her preſence, all pale and bloody, 
ſhe, who thought ſhe had fortitude to ſupport the 
wreck of the world, gave a ſhriek, and inſtantly 
falling backward, got a violent contuſion in the 
hinder part'of her head. 

Immediately we were conveyed to ſeparate beds, 
and all requiſite help was provided. It was found 
that I had received fix or ſeven fleſh wounds, but 
none of them proved dangerous, as they were 
given at a diſtance and by piſtol ſhot. But, alas, 
my Matty's caſe was very different; ſhe fell into 
ſudden labour, and, having ſuffered extreme anguiſh 
all the night, during which ſhe ceaſed not to en- 
quire after me, ſhe was with difficulty delivered of 
a male infant, who was ſuffocated in the birth. 
In the mean while, the good old gentleman 
hurried about, inceſſantly, from one of us to the 
other, wringing his hands, and ſcarcely. n 
his ſenſes. 

As ſoon as my n were dreſſed, and I had 
recovered my memory, I looked about and haſtily 
enquired for my wite ; but they cautiouſly anſwered 
that ſhe was indiſpoſed with the fright which ſhe 
got at ſeeing me bloody, and that her father had 
inſiſted on her going to bed. 

On the ſecond dreſſing of my wounds, I was 
pronounced out of danger, and then they ventured 

to tell me of my Matty's milcarriage, and of the 
bruiſe 
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bruiſe which ſhe had got in her fall when ſhe 
fainted. On hearing this my heart was cleft, as it 
were, in twain; I accuſed myſelf of the murder 
of my wife and infant; and I accuſed all, without 
exception, of their indiſcretion in not concealing 
my diſaſter from her, 

At times I began to fear that my wife was either 
dead, or much worſe than they repreſented. On my 
third dreſſing, therefore, I peremptorily inſiſted on 
my being carried into her chamber, I ſent her 
notice of my viſit, and, on entering the room, he 
lives then, ſhe cried, my huſband, my Harry lives! 
It is enough; I ſhall now depart in peace. 

I ordered myſelf to be laid by her fide, when having 
taken a hand which ſhe had feebly reached. out, 
and preſſing it to my lips, you would forſake me 
then, my Matty! You die, you fay, and you die 


happy in leaving me the moſt deſolate of men, 


You die, my love, you die; and I, who would 
have foſtered you and your babe with my vitals, it 
is I who have dug a grave for the one and for the 
other. But, you muſt not forſake me, my Matty, 


I will not be forſaken by you. Since we cannot © 


live aſunder, let us die, let us die together. 

Here a paſſionate filence enſued on either part. 
But, my wounds beginning to- bleed afreſh, I was 
obliged to be carried back to my own apartment, 

Within a few days more, I was ſo well recovered 
as to be able to walk about, from which time 1 was 
a conſtant attendant on my beloved, and became 
her moſt tender and aſſiduous nurſe. 

My Matty, was the holieſt of all ſaints without 
any parade, Her's was a religion, of whoſe value 

Cc 3 ſho 
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ſhe had the daily and hourly experience; it was, 

indeed, a religion of power. It held her, as on 

a rock, in the midſt of a turbulent and fluctuating 

world. It gave her a peace of ſpirit that ſmiled at 

provocation. It gave her comfort in affliction, 
patience in anguiſh, exaltation in humiliation, and 

triumph in death. 

In about five weeks after her unhappy miſcarriage, 
ſhe appeared on the recovery, though by very flow 
degrees, and with aſſſſtance, at times, ſat up in her 
bed; when her oldeſt phyſician, one morning, 
called me apart, I am loath, Sir, ſaid he, very loath 
to acquaint you with my apprehenſions. I wiſh 1 
may be miſtaken, but I fear greatly for you ! I fear 
that your dear lady cannot recover. By the 
ſymptoms, I conjecture that an abſceſs, or im- 

poſthume, is forming within her; but a few days 
will aſcertain matters. 

Had all ſorts of evil tidings come crouding one 
upon another, I ſhould not have been affeted as L 
then was affected. I could not riſe from my ſeat. 
My knees trembled under me ! A ſwimming came 
before my eyes! and a ſudden ſickneſs relaxed my 
whole frame, Alas, I had not, at that time, the 
reſource of my Matty; I had not on the armour 
with which ſhe was armed to all events, I, how- 
ever; raiſed my thoughts to heaven, in a kind of 
helpleſs acquieſcence rather than confident re- ' 
fignation, | 

Having recollected my ſtrength and ſpirits the 
beſt I could, I adventured to enter my wife's 
apartment. She was juſt raiſed in her bed, from 

whence 
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whence her pale countenance looked forth as the 
fun, toward his ſetting, looks through a fickly 
atmoſphere, 

Having dejeRedly ſeated myſelf beſide hes, ſhe 
reached out both her hands, and, preſſing one of 
mine between them, I love you no longer, my 
Harry, ſhe cried! I love you no longer, Your 
rival, at length, has conquered. I am the bride of 
another, And yet I love you in a meaſure, ſince 
in you I love all that is him, or that is his, and 
that I think is much, a great deal, indeed, of 
all that is lovely. Oh, my dear, my ſweet, mine 
only enemy, as I may ſay! Riches were nothing 
unto me; pleaſures were- nothing unto me, the 
world was nothing unto me; you, and you only, 
Harry, ſtood between me and my heaven, between 
me and my God. Long, and often, and vainly 
have I ſtrove and ſtruggled againſt you; but my 
bridegroom, at length, is become jealous of you! 
My true owner calls me from you, and takes me 
all to himſelf! Be not alarmed, my Harry, when 
I tell you that I muſt leave you. You will grieve 


for me, you will grieve greatly for me, my beloved! 


but give way to the kindly ſhower that your Lord 
ſhed for his Lazarus, and let the tears of humanity 
lighten the weight of affliction.— Ah, my Harry, I 
tremble for you! What a courſe have you to 
run !—what perils! what temptations! Deliver 
him from them, my maſter, deliver him from them 
all!—Again, what bliſsful proſpects !—They are 
gone, they are vanithed ! I fink, under the 
weight of ſucceeding miſery Again it opens! 

| All 
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All is cleared, and his end, like that of Job, is 
more bleſſed than his beginning. — Ah, my Harry, 
my Harry, your heart ſhall be tried in many fires; 
but I truſt it is a golden heart, and will come forth 
with all it's weight. 

You have been dreaming, my love! I ſaid, you 
have been dreaming; and the impreſſion ſtill lies 
heavy and melancholy on your memory, 

Yes, ſhe replied, I have been dreaming indeed; 


but then my dreams are much more real than my 


waking viſions, When all things ſenſible are ſhut 
out, it is then that the ſpirit enlarges, grows con- 
ſcious of it's own activity, it's own power and 
preſcience, and ſees by a light whoſe evidence is 
beyond that of the ſun. I will tell you a ſecret, 
my Harry; there is nothing in the univerſe but 
littleneſs and greatneſs, the littleneſs of the creature, 
and the greatneſs of God; and in the ſenſe of this 
lies the eſſence of all philoſophy and of all religion. 
Be content, then, with your lot, my huſband, be 
content to be little, if you wiſh to be great. Become 
an emptineſs, and then your God will bring the 
fulneſs of his own immenſity upon you, and will 
open a world in your ſpirit more expanded and 
more glorious than this ſurrounding world with all 
it's luminaries. = 

Oh, my angel, I cried, ſhould any thing happen 
to you, I ſhould then be little indeed. But I dare 
not look that way, for, I know, I find, I feel that 
I could not ſurvive you, 

You muſt ſurvive me, my Harry, nay you will 
once more be married, I beheld your bride laſt 
| night, 
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night. Even now ſhe ſtands before me, the ſiſter 
of my ſpirit, and one of the lovelieſt compoſitions 
of ſin and death, that ever was framed for diſſolution. 
Here, alſo, you will lofe ; and you will think, nay, 
you will aſſure yourlelf that no powers in heaven 
and earth can avail for a ray of comfort, In this 


life, however, you will finally, unexpectedly, and 


moſt wonderfully be bleſſed ; and, ſoon after, we 
ſhall all meet and be more intimately and more en- 
dearingly wedded than ever; where yet there 18 


neither marrying nor giving in marriage. 


While ſhe yet ſpoke, her pains, as the pains of 
labour, again came upon her, and went off, and 
again returned, after intermitted ſwoonings, 

Oh, my couſin, what a ſolemn, what a fearful 
thing is death ! All our inlets of knowledge and 
ſenſation cloſed at once! the ſound of chearfulneſs 
and the voice of friendſhip, and the comfort of 
light ſhut out from us for ever! Nothing before us 
but a blackrieſs and depth of oblivion, or, beyond 
it, a doubtful and alarming ſenſibility, ſtrange 
ſcenes, and ftrange worlds, ſtrange affociates, and 
ſtrange perceptions, perhaps of horrid realities, 
infinitely worſe than nonentity! Such are the 
brighteſt proſpects of infidelity in death. 

Where, at that time, are your ſcoffers, your 
defiers of futurity > Where your merry companions, 
who turn their own eternity into matter of ridi- 
cule? Dejected and aghaſt, their countenance 
wholly fallen, and their heart funk within them, 
they all tremble and wiſh to believe, in this the 
hour of diilolution, © They feel their exiſtence 

linking 
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finking from under them; and nature compels them, 
in the drowning of their ſouls, to cry out to ſome- 
thing, to any thing, Save, ſave, or I periſh! 
Far different was the ſtate of my Matty, at that 
tremendous period ; where all others would have 
| ſunk, there ſhe ſoared aloft; and ſhe dropped the 
world and it's wealth, with her body and all the 
ſenſible affections thereof, with the ſame ſatisfaction 
that a poor man, juſt come to a great eſtate, would 
drop his tattered garb to put on gorgeous apparel. 

Oh, my beloved! ſhe would cry in the midſt of 
her pains, I have been weak through life ! I have 
been weakneſs itſelf, and therefore not able to take 
up thy croſs! But be thou ſtrong in my weakneſs, 
ſhew thy mightineſs in me, and then lay it upon 
me with all it's weight! 

Again, after a ſwoon, and when her pangs became 
exceſſive, I refuſe not thy proceſs, my maſter, ſhe 
cried ! Thy croſs and thorny crown they are all my 
ambition. Point thy thorns, twiſt- them harder, 
let them pierce into my ſoul, ſo thou ſuffer me not 
to fall from thee ! 

When ſhe drew near the goal of her bleſſed 
courſe upon earth, Oh, my almighty Sampſon! ſhe 
faintly cried, thou ſhakeſt the two pillars of my 
frail fabric! finiſh then thy conqueſt in me; 
down, down with the whole building appointed 
to ruin! let no one, Oh Lord, of mine enemies or 
of thine enemies eſcape thy victorious arm! ſo 
ſaying, her pains in an inſtant forſook her. The 
form of her countenance was ſuddenly changed 


from the expreſſion of agony into that of extaſy. 
She 
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She raiſed her hands on high, and cried, I come, 
I come! then ſighed and ſunk down. — The 
muſcles of her face ſtill retained the ſtamp of 
the laſt ſentiment of her ſoul; and while the 
body haſtened to be mingled with earth, it ſeemed 
to partake of that heaven to which it's ſpirit had 
been exalted. 

During the latter part of my wife's illneſs, 
and for ſome weeks after her death, Mr, Golding 
was confined to his chamber by a ſevere fit of 
the gout, and the acuteneſs of his pains ſcarce 
permitted him to attend to any other concern, 
While my Matty lived, I divided my time as 
equally as I could between the daughter and father, 


and at any intervals of eaſe, I uſcd to read to him | 


his favourite paſſages in the bible. 

As ſoon as my ſaint had expired, I charged the 
ſervants not to give any intimation of her death 
to their maſter; but, alas, our filence and our 
looks were enough. 

Having looked, ſeveral times, intently in my face, 
well, Harry, ſays Mr. Golding, all is over then, I 
ſee! We muſt go to her, but my child ſhall no 
more return to us. — Vou are ſilent, my Harry, 
Oh thou fell glutton, death! I had but one morſel 
left for the whole of my ſuſtenance, and that too 
thou haſt devoured ! Here he gave a deep groan, 
and ſunk into a ſtate of inſenſibility, from which, 
however, he was ſoon recovered by the return of 
an agonizing fit of the gout, 

I had not yet dropped a tear, I was in a ſtate 
of half ſtupid and half flighty inſenſibility; as one 


who, 
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who, having loſt every thing, had nothing further 
to look for, and therefore nothing to regard. But 
when I ſaw my dear old man, my beſt friend, my 
father, whelmed under ſuch a depth of affliction, 
all the fluices of my ſoul, were laid open, and I 
broke into tears and exclamation, till, like David 

in his ſtrife of love with Jonathan, I exceeded, 
I accuſed myſelf of all the evils that Kad happened 
to his houſe; and I devoted the day to darkneſs 
wherein, by my preſence and connections, I had 
brought thoſe miſchieſs upon him. The good man 
was greatly ſtruck, and, I think, partly conſoled 
by the exceſs of my ſorrows; and all deſolate as 
he was, he attempted to adminiſter that comfort to 
me which he himſelf wanted more than any who 
had life. ' 

Break not your heart, my Harry! Break not 
your heart, my child, he cried! Deprive me not 
of the only conſolation that is left me! You are 
now my only truſt, my only ſtay upon earth, A 
wretched merchant I am, whoſe whole wealth is 
caſt away, ſave thee ; thou precious caſket, My 
girl, indeed, was thy true lover; her love to thee, 
my ſon, was paſſing the love of woman! But, we 
have loſt her, we have loſt her, and wailing 1 is all 
the portion that is leſt us below, 

On the following day ] got the precious remains 
of my angel embalmed. She was laid under a 
canopy with a filver coſhn at her bed's foot, and 
every night, when the houſe was at reſt; I ſtole 
ſecretly from my bed and ſtretched mylelf beſide 


her! I preſſed her cold lips to mine! I claſped 
her 
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her corpſe to my warm boſom, as though I expe&ed 
to reſtore it to life by transfuſing my ſoul into it! 
I ſpoke to her, as when living! I reminded her of 
the ſeveral endearing paſſages of our loves; and I 
reminded her alſo of the loſs of our little ones, by 
whom we became eſſentially one, inſeparably united 
in ſoul and body for ever, 

There is ſurely, my couſin, a ſpecies of pleaſure 
in grief; a kind of ſoothing delight that ariſes with 
the tears which are puſhed from the fountain of 
God in the ſoul, from the ſenſibilities of the human 
heart divine. 

True, true, my precious coulin, replied the 
Counteſs, giving a freſh looſe to her tears ; Oh 
Matilda, I would I e with thee ! 

Upon the ninth nit, continued Mr. Clinton, 
as I lay by the fide of all that remained of my 
Matty, overtoiled and overwatched, I. fell into a 
deep ſleep. My mind, notwithſtanding, ſeemed 
more awake and more alive than ever, In an 
inſtant ſhe ſtood confeſſed before mg, I ſaw her 
clearer than at noon day, Every fea race ſeemed 
heightened into a luſtre without a loſs of the leaſt 
ſimilitude. She ſmiled ineffable ſweetneſs and 
bleſſedneſs upon me, And, ſtooping down, I felt 
her embrace about my heart and about my ſpirit, 
After a length of extatic pleaſure, which 1 felt 
from het communion and infuſion into my foul ; 
my Harry, ſays ſhe, grieve not for me; all the de- 
lights that your world could fum up in an age would 
not amount ts my bliſs, no, not for an hour ! It is 
a weight of enjoyment that, in an inſtant, would 
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cruſh to nothing the whole frame of your mortality. 
Grieve not then for me, my Harry, but reſign my 
beggarly ſpoils to their beggarly parent, aſhes to 
aſhes, and duſt to duſt ! I have obtained a promiſe 
that my maſter and your maſter, my beloved and 
your lover ſhall finally bear youtriumphant through 
all the enemies that are ſet in fearful array againſt 
you. At theſe words my foul was overpowered 
with extaſy, too mighty for mortality to bear! 
Every ſenſe was ſuſpended ; and I ſunk into a ſtate 
of utter oblivion, 

Toward the dawning I was awakened by the 
clappiag of hands and the cries of lamentation, 
Starting up, I perceived Mr, Golding at the beſide, 
ſuſpended over his Matty and me, and pouring 
forth his complaints, | 
There was a favourite domeſtic of his, a little 


old man, who had always kept a careful eye over 
every thing that concerned our houſehold, Thus 
Argus, it ſeems had ſuſpected my nightly viſits to 


the dead, and lurking in a corner, ſaw me open 
and enter the chamber where the corpſe was de- 
poſited. As he lay in his maſter's apartment, he 
took the firlt opportunity of his being awake to 
impart what he thought a matter of extraordinary 
intelligence, Sir, fays he, if I am not greatly de- 
ceived, my young maſter is this moment in bed 
with his dead lady, What is this you tell me? 
cried Mr. Golding, No, John, no, what you ſay 
is impoſſible, All who live, love that which is 
living alone; whatever ſavours of death is deteſ- 
table to all men, As I am here, replied John, I 
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am almoſt aſſured that what I tell you is fact. If 


| you are able to ſtir, I will help you to go-and ſee, 


I am ſure the thought of it melts the very heart 
within me. | 

Accordingly, Mr. Golding, like old Jacob, 
ſtrengthened himſelf and aroſe; and, pained as he 
was, he came, with the help of his John, to the 
place where J lay. | 

Having for ſome time looked upon me, as I ſlept 
with his Matty faſt folded in my arms; he could 
no longer contain his emotions, but he and John 
broke forth into tears and exclamations. Oh, my 
children, my children, my deareſt children, he 
cried, why did ye exalt me to ſuch a pitch of 
blefſednefs ? Was it only to caſt me down into the 
deeper gulph of miſery, a gulph that has neither 
bank nor bottom ? 

As 1 aroſe, all aſhamed, the good man caught me 
in his arms, My Harry, my Harry, ſays he, what 
ſhall I pay you, my ſon, for your ſuperabundant 
love to me and to mine? Could my wretchednels 
give you bliſs, I ſhould almoſt think myſelf bleſſed 
m being wretched, my Harry ! 

I now prepared to execute-the laſt command of 
my angel, and to conſign to earth the little that 
was earthly in her. But when our domeſtics 
underſtood that all that was left of their loved 
miſtreſs was now going to be taken away from them 
for ever, they broke into tears anew, and ſet no 
bounds to their lamentations. | 

Her deſolate father was deſirous of attending the 
ſuneral, but, on my knees, I diſſuaded him from 
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it, as I was aſſured it would burſt in twain the 
already overſtretched thread of his age and in- 
firmities. He then inſiſted on having the lid of 
the coffin removed, and, bending over, he caſt his 
whole body on the corpſe; again he roſe and gazed 
upon it, and clapping his hands with a ſhout, Is 
this my world, he cried, the whole of my pol- 
ſeſſions? Are you ſhe that was once my pratling 
Matty ?—The play fellow of my knees, the laugher 
away of care, who brought chear to my heart and 
warmth to my boſom ? Are you ſhe for whom alone 
I ſpent my nights in thought and my days in ap- 
Plication ? Is this all that is left then, of my length 
of Iabours? Oh! my ſpark of life is quenched! 
In thee, my Matty, my Matty, the flowing fountain 
of my exiſtence is dried up for ever, 

There is fomething exceedingly affecting, my 
couſin, in the circumſtances and apparatus of our 
funerals. Though I grieved no more for my Matty! 
Tho' I was as aſſured of her bliſs as I was of my own 
being ; yet when the gloom of the proceſſion was 
gathered around me; when 1 heard the wailings of 
the many families whom her charity had ſuſtained ; 
when I heard the bitter ſobbings of the ſervants, | 
whom her ſweetneſs had ſo endearingly attached 
to her perſon ; when all joined tobewail themſelves, 
as loſt in her loſs ; my heart died, as it were, withyn 
me, and I ſhould have been ſuffocated on the ſpoz 
had I not given inſtant way to the ſwell of ai 
ſorrows. 
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The tempeſt of the ſoul, Madam, like that of the 
elements, can endure but for a ſeaſon. The paſſion 
of Mr. Golding, on the interment of every joy 
that he could look for upon earth, within a few 


| weeks ſubſided, or rather ſunk into a ſolid but 


ſullen peace, a kind of peace that ſeemed to ay, 
there is nothing in this univerle that can diſturb 
me. 

Harry, ſaid he, one evening, I have been 
thinking of the viſion that I have had. Viſion Sir! 
ſaid I, has my Matty then appeared to you? Yes, 
he anſwered, ſhe was the principal part of my 
viſion for theſe twenty years paſt. The viſion that 
I mean, my Harry, is the dream of a very long and 
laborious life. Here have I, by the toil of fifty 
years application, ſcraped together as much as, in 
theſe times, would ſct kings at contention, and be 
accounted a worthy caule for ſpilling the blood of 
thouſands ; and yet what are thele things to me, or 
of what value in themſelves more than . the ſtones 
and rubbiſh that make our pavement before the 
door? I have been hungering and thirſting after 
the goods of this world, I have acquired all that 
it could give me, and now my foul, like a ſick 
ſtomach, diſgorges the whole. I then took one of 
his hands, and preſſing it tenderly between mine, 
Oh, my father; I cried, Oh, that I might be made 
ſons and daughters, and every ſort of kindred to 
you! All that I am and have ſhould gladly be ſpent in 
bringing any kind of comfort to you, my father ! 

In about a fortnight after, as I entered his apart- 
ment one morning, I obſerved that his countenance 
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had much altered from what it was the evening be- 
fore; that he looked deeply dejected, and ſeemed 
to breathe with difficulty. | 

© Are you not well, Sir? No, ſays he, my ſpirits 
are greatly oppreſſed, I find that I muſt leave you 
ſhortly ; I believe that I muſt go ſuddenly, but 
where to? That is the queſtion ! The very terrible 
queſtion ! The only queſtion of any importance in 
heaven or in earth! Sure, Sir! ſaid I, that can be 
no queſtion to you, whoſe whole life has been a 
continued courſe of righteouſneſs, of daily worſhip 
to God, and good will to all men? If you have 
any fins to account for, they muſt be covered ten- 
fold by the multitude of your charities. 

Talk not, Harry! ſaid I, of the filthy rags 5 
my own righteouſneſs. I am far from the con- 
fidence of the boaſtful Phariſce! alas, I have not 
even that of the humbled Publican, for I dare not 
look up to ſay, Lord, be merciful to me a finner ! 
wherefore then do you ſpeak of having finiſhed 
my courſe toward God and toward man ? It is but 


lately, very lately that I ſet out upon it, and I am 


cut ſhort before I have got within fight of the 
goal. Yes, Harry! I fear, I know, 1 feel that 
there is no ſalvation for me, 

You amaze me, Sir! ſaid I, you terriſy me to 
death, If there is not ſalvation for ſuch as you, 
what a depth of perdition opens for the reſt of 
mankind ! 

I would you could comfort me! he cried, I 
want to be comforted ! I deſire comfort, any kind 
of conſolation, But I feel my condemnation 
withm 
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within myſelf; moreover, I lee every text of the 
bible ſet in broad array againſt me. What text, 
Sir? ſaid I; I am ſure I know of no texts that 
bring terror or condemnation to the juſt, Ab, 
Harry, he replied, what ſays the great apoſtle? 
Circumciſion availeth nothing, neither uncircumciſion, 
but a new creature, For Chriſt himſelf had ſaid, 
Except a man be born again he cannot fee the king- 
dom of God, Again, the ſame apoſtle ſaith, 
I delight in the law of God after the inward man. 
And again, My :ttle children of whom I travail in 
birth again, until Chrift be formed in you, Now, if 
all theſe correſponding expreſſions of being born 
again, a new creature, anew man, an ward man, 
Chriſt formed in us, are to be explained away 
as meaning little more than a ſtate of ' moral 


ſentiments and moral behaviour, there can be 


nothing of real import in the goſpel of Chriſt, 
Again, hear what the Redeemer ſaith, Except ye 

be converted and become as little children, ye all 

not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Again, If 


any man will come after me, let him deny himſelf 


and take up his croſs and follow me. Again, 
Whoſoever he be of yo, that forſaketh not alt that 
he hath, he cannot be my diſciple. 

If theſe things, I cried, are to be taken ac- 
cording to the apparent ſenſe and import, neither 
the teachers of the goſpel, nor thole who are 
taught, can be ſaved. 

Therefore, replied he, it is ſaid that, Many be 


called but few choſen, And again, Enter ye in at 
the firaight gate, for wide is the gate, and broad 


is 
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is the way that leadeth to deſtruction, and many 
there be which go in thereat : becauſe ſtraight is 
the gate, and narrow is the way which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that nd it. Oh, my 
Harry, my Harry, our lives have been employed 
in ſeeking and loving the world and the things of 
the world, therefore the love of the Father could 
not be in us. Oh, that I had never been born! 
Oh thou God, whoſe tribunal, at this hour, is ſet 
up fo tremendouſly againſt me; at length I feel the 
propriety of thy precepts, in rejecting the world 
and all that is therein! for what can they yield, 
ſave a little food and raiment to bodily corruption, 
or incitements to that pride which caſt Lucifer 
into a gulph that now opens before me without a 
bottom ? 

As T had nothing to anſwer, I propoſed to bring 
ſome of our Clergy to him. No, Harry, no, ſays 
he, I will have none of their worldly comforts! 
Iwill not reſt my ſoul on expectations as baſeleſs 
as the bubbles which float in the air. Can they 
perſuade me that I am one of the few who are 
choſen ; can they tell me wherein I have ſtriven 
to enter at the ſtrait gate, where many ſhall 2557 
to enter but ſhall not be able? 

Here he ſunk into a fit of agonizing deſperation, 
ſo that a cold dew broke forth from all parts of his 
body, and fell drop after drop, down his ghaſtly 
countenance. Never, Madam, never did I feel 
fuch horror as I then felt! I was all frozen to my 
inmoſt ſoul, 

At length, I recollected myſelf a little. My 
maſter, I cried, my father, my deareſt father, 
5 ſince 
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ſince you will not take comfort in your own 
righteouſneſs, take comfort in that of him 
who was made righteouſneſs for you. Do you not 
now reje&t the world? Do you not now deny _ 
yourſelf? I do, I do, he ſaid, I deteſt the one 
and the other, And do you not feel that you are 
wholly a compound of ſin and of death? Ay, he 
cried, there is the weight, there is the mountain 
under which I ſink for ever. Come then to 
Chriſt, my father, heavy laden as you are, and he 
will, queſtionleſs, embrace you and be reſt to you, 
my father! I would come, Harry, he cried, but L 
dare not; I am not able, Strive, my father; do 
but turn to him, and he will more than meet you. 
Cry out, with ſinking Peter, Save, Lord, or 1 
periſh / and he will catch you with the hand of his 
ever ready ſalvation, 

Here his countenance began to ſettle into an 
earneſt compoſure; and his eyes were turned and 
fixed upward; while his enfeebled body continued 
to labour under the ſymptoms of near diſſolution. 
At length he ſtarted, and, ſeizing my hand with a 
dying preſſure, there is comfort, Harry, there is 
comfort! he cried, and expired. 

I was now caſt, once more, upon a ſtrange and 
friendleſs world. All the intereſts of my heart 
were buried with this family; and I feemed to 
myſelf, as without kindered or connections in the 
midſt of mankind. Your dear mamma, indeed, 
ſometimes called to condole with me, and water 
my loſſes with her tears; and in her, and you, 
my coulin, young as you then were, was locked 
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up the whole ſtock I had left of endearing 


ſenſations, | 
As the ſcenes of my former happineſs ſerved, 
daily and nightly, to render me more wretched by 


a ſad recolleftion; I determined to quit my houſe 


and to take private ladgings. For this purpoſe I 


ſummoned Mr. Golding's donieſtics, and, as he 


had made no will, I firſt paid them their wages, 
and then gave them ſuch addition as brought their 
tears and their bleflings in a ſhower upon me. 

As {oon as I had diſcharged all, except the two 
favourite ſervants of my maſter and my Matty, 
I defired that John, our little old man, ſhould be 
ſent to me, 

John, ſaid I, as he entered, here is a bill for five 


hundred pounds, which may help, with what you 


have ſaved, to ſoften and make eaſy the bed of 
death in your old age, Do you mean to part with 
me, Sir? ſaid John, ſeemingly thankleſs and 


unconcerned about the gift I had offered; indeed, 


John, ſaid IJ, in my preſent ſtate of dejeftion, 
attendance of any kind would but be an encum- 
brance to me. Then, Sir, you may keep your 
bounty to yourſelf; for I ſhall break my heart 
before five and twenty hours are over. Nay, John, 
ſaid I, I am far from turning you from me; ſtay 
with me as my friend” and welcome, but not as 


my ſervant, and I ſhall ſee the comfort of old 


times in always ſeeing you about me. Thank you, 
thank you, Sir, he cried, I will not diſturb you 
with my tears; but, I ſhould die unbleſſed, I 
ſhould die 8 if I died out of your 

preſence , 
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preſence! ſo ſaying, he ruſhed from me in a fit of 


reſtrained paſſion. 

I then ſent for my wife's maid, whom 1 
formerly mentioned. She had juſt heard of my 
diſcharging the other ſervants, and entered. with a 
fd countenance, Come near, Mrs. Suſan, I am 
going to part with you, ſaid I, come to me and 
give me a farewel kiſs. She approached with 
downcaſt looks, when taking her in my arms, 1 
preſſed and kifled her repeatedly, and ſcarcely 
witheld my tears. Oh my girl! My Matty's 
precious girl! I cried, I am not forgetful of your 
love, your honour, and diſintereſtedneſs toward 
us. Here, my Suly, your darling miſtreſs preſents 
you with this bill of a thouſand pounds. This, 
however, does not diſcharge me from my regard 
and attention to you; you are of a helpleſs ſex, 
my Suſy, that is ſubje& to many impoſitions and 
calamities; wherefore, when. this ſum ſhall fail 
you, come to me again; come to me as your 
friend, as fo your debtor, Suſy, and I will repeat 
my remembrance, and repeat it again, as you may 
have occaſion, 

Here the grateful and amazed creature threw 
herſelf on the floor, She cried aloud, while the 
fanily heard and echoed to her lamentations, She 
claſped my knees, ſhe kiſſed my feet again and 


again. I could not diſengage myſelf, I could not 


force her from me. Oh, my maſter! ſhe cried, 
my all that is left of my adored, my angel miſtreſs! 
Muſt I then be torn from you? Muſt you live 
without the fervice of the hands and heart of your 
Suly ? But I underſtand your regard and care for 

me, 
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me, my maſter! it is a cruel and naughty world, 
and muſt be complied with. 

Here I compelled her to riſe, and, kiſſing her 
again, I turned haſtily to the chamber where my 
Matty's corpſe had been laid; and bolting the 
door, and caſting myſelf on the bed, I broke into 
tears, and at length wept myſelf to ſleep. 

While I was preparing to leave the once loved 
manſion, I found in Mr. Golding's cabinet, a 
parchment that much ſurprized me. On my 
marriage he had propoſed to make a ſettlement af 
his fortune upon me, which however, I obſtinately 
refuſed to accept ; whereupon, without my privity, 
he got this deed perſected, which contained an 
abſolute conveyance to me of all his worldly 
effets; and this again renewed in me the tender 
and endearing remembrance of each of thoſe 
kindneſſes and benefits which he had formerly 
conferred upon me. 

I now found myſelf in poſſeſſion gf near a 
million of money, which, however, appeared no 
worthier than ſo much lumber, And I know not 
how it was that through the ſubſequent courſe of 
my life, although I was by no means of an œco- 
nomical turn, though I never ſued for a debt, nor 
gave a denial to the wants of thoſe who aſked, nor 
turned away from him who defired to borrow of 
me, yet uncoveting wealth came pouring in upon 
me. f A 

It was not without ſome fighs and a plentiful 
ſhower, that I departed from the ſeat of all my 
paſt enjoyments, I took lodgings within a ſew 
| | doors 
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1, doors of your father; and my little houſhould con- 
ſiſted of my favourite Iriſhman, my little old man, 
r two footmen, and an elderly woman who uſed 
y daily to dreſs a plain diſh of meat for us. 
10 It was then, my faireſt couſin, that your early 
to attractions drew me daily to your houſe; my beart 
was ſoothed and my griefs cheared by the ſweet- 
4 nels of your prattle; and I was melted down and 
+ moulded anew, as it were, by the unaffected warmth 
y and innocence of your careſſes. 
af As I had no faith in dreams, not even in that of 


my Matty, I thought it impoſſible that I ſhould 
ever marry again, I therefore reſolved to make 
you my heir, and to endow you, in marriage, 
with the beſt part of my fortune. —But you are a 
little pale, Madam! You look dejected and 
fatigued, If you pleaſe I will ſulpend my nar- 
ration; and in the morning, as early as you will, 
I ſhall proceed, —Here he preſſed her hand to his 
lips. She withdrew with a tearful eye; and the 
next day he reſumed his narration as followeth. 
Though you, my couſin, at that time, were a 
great conſolation to me, yet the griefs of heart 
which I had ſuffered fell on my conſtitution, and 
affected my nerves or ſpirits, I think our doctors 
pretty much confound the one with the other, I 
was adviſed to travel for change of air and ex- 
erciſe; and I was preparing for my journey, 
when there happened in my family the moſt ex- 
traordinary inſtance of an ever watchful · pro- 
vidence that occurs to my memory, 
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My little old man John began to decline apace, 
and at length took to his bed; and, having a 
tender friendſhip for him, I went to fit beſide him, 
and to comfort him the beſt I could. John, ſaid 
I, are you aſraid todie? No, Sir, not in the leaſt, 
J long to be diſſolved and to be with our loving 
Lord. Indeed, John, ſaid I, I am inclined to 
think you have been a very good liver, A dog, 
Sir, a mere dog, deſperately wicked, the vileſt of 
ſinners! I am a murderer too, my maſter, there is 
blood upon my head. Blood! faid I, and ſtarted. 
Yes, Sir, replied John, but then the blood that 
was ſhed for me is ſtronger than the blood that was 
ſhed by me. Blood, however, John, is a very 
terrible thing ; are you not afraid to appear before 
the judgment ſeat of Chriſt? By no means, my 
dear maſter! I have long ſince laid the burden 
of my fins before him, for J had nothing elſe to 
bring to him, nothing elſe to offer him, and he has 
accepted them and me, and my conſcience 1s at 
reſt in him. Then, John, there may yet be room 
for hope, There is aſſurance, my maſter, for I 
have laid hold upon the rock; and cannot be 
ſhaken. 

But how do you intend to diſpoſe of your 
worldly ſubſtance? All that I have, Sir, I got 
with you and my old mafter, and where I found 
it, even there I reſolve to leave it. Indeed, John, 
I will not finger a penny of your money, How 
much may it amount to? Eight hundred and 
thirty ſeven pounds, Sir, or thereabout, And 
have you no relations of your own? Not one 


living. 
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living that 1 know of. Then think of ſome one 
elſe, for no part of it mall lie on my conſcience, 1 
aſſure you. 

I have read ſomewhere or other, Sir, of a great 
king who was adviſed of God, ina dream, to take 
the very firſt man whom he ſhould meet the 
next morning, to be his partner in the government, 
Now, if it pleaſes you, I will follow the like 
counſel, and whoſoever ſhall be firſt found before 
our door, let that perſon be the mheritor of my 
ſubſtance ! It ſhall be even as you ſay! I will go 
and ſee whom God ſhall be pleaſed to ſend us, 

Accordingly I went and opened our door, when 
a woman, who had nearly paſſed, turned about at 
the noiſe, and perceiving me, came up and ſaid, a 
little charity, Sir, for the ſake of him who had - 
not where to lay his head ! 

I was ſtrongly affected by the manner in which 
ſhe addreſſed me, and, eyeing her attentively, I 
obſerved - that ſhe was clean though meanly 
apparelled ; wherefore, to make a further trial I 
ſlipt a guinea into her hand, and deſired her to go 
about her buſineſs, Accordingly, ſhe curtfied 
and went from me a few ſteps, when, looking 
into her hand, ſhe turned ſuddenly back ; Sir, Sir, 
ſays ſhe, here had like to have been a fad miſtake! 
You meant to give me a ſhilling, and you have 
given me a whole guinea! It was, ſaid I, a 
miſtake indeed; but be pleaſed to come in, and 
we will try to rectify our errors. 

Here, I took her into the chamber where John 
lay, and, having conſtrained her to fit down, I 
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put my hand in my pocket. Here, good woman, 
ſaid I! Here are ten guineas for you, to make you 
ſome amends for the miſtake I was guilty of in 
giving you but one. The poor creature could 
ſcarcely credit her ſenſes, but raiſing her eyes in 
extaly, and dropping from the chair upon her 
knees, ſhe was proceeding to bleſs me; but I 
peremptorily inſiſted on her retaking her ſeat. 
Miſtreſs, ſaid I, what I want from you is the ſtory 
of your life; tell me who and what you are, 
without ſuppreſſing any circumſtances, or con- 
cealing the faults of which you have been guilty, 
and I will make you the miſtreſs of twenty 
guineas, that ſhall be added to what you have 
already received. 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, you frighten me! My Rory + is a 
very unhappy ſtory, and cannot be of the ſmalleſt 
conſequence to you. Sure you are too much of 
the gentleman to deſire to enſnare me; and, indeed, 
I know not of any thing whereby I may be en- 
ſnared. Wherefore, bountiful Sir! unto you, as 
unto Heaven, I will open my whole ſoul, without 
ſeeking to know why you look into the concerns 
of ſuch a worm as I am, 
I was the daughter of a farmer in Eſſex, my 
maiden name was Elenor Damer, I was married, 
early in life, to a man who kept a chandler's ſhop 
in a little lane that led to Tower-Hill, his name 
was Barnaby Tirrell, Barnaby Tirrell ? exclaimed 
John! Are you very ſure that his name was Bar- 
naby Tirrell? Peace, John, I cried, whatever you 
may know of this man, I command you not to 
interrupt 
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interrupt the woman till ſhe has finiſhed 1 ſtory, 
— She then continued, 

I had neither brother nor ſiſter, Sir! but one 
brother, a twin brother, and we loved one another, 
as though there was no body elſe in the world to 
be loved, ; | 

About three years before my marriage, my 
brother Tommy, then a ſweet pretty lad, took a 
ſeafaring life, and went from me, I knew not 
where, upon a voyage that I was told was a great 
way off, and ſo I cried, day and night, as many 
tears after him as would have ſerved me to 
{ſwim in. 

My huſband was very fond of me, and when he 
uſed to ſee me cry, while I ſpoke of my Tommy, he 
would kiſs me and try to comfort me, and ſay, that 
he wiſhed for nothing more than his return to 
Old England, that he might welcome him and love 
him as much as I did, 

One night, on the ninth month of my marriage, 
as I ſat moping and alone, my huſband being abroad 
upon ſome buſineſs, I heard a nocking at the door, 
which was opened by our little ſervant girl. - And 
then, before you could ſay this, in leaped my 
brother, and catched me faſt in his dear arms, 

I gave a great ſhout for joy, you may be ſure: 
and puſhing my Tommy from me, and pulling him 
to me again and again, we embraced, and cried, and 
kiſſed; and embraced and kiſſed again, as ee 
we never could be tired. 

In the mean while the door being open, my cruel 
E entered, unperceived by either of us; 
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and ſeeing a ſtrange man ſo fond and familiar with 
me, he opened a long haſped knife which he had 
in his pocket, and ruſhing up, he gave my darling 
brother three ſtabs in the body, before he could 
ſpeak a word or turn about to defend himſelf, 
Then, caſting down the knife, in a minute he was 
out of the houſe, and I never faw him more, 

For a time I ſtood like a ſtone, and then giving 
a great ſhriek, I fainted, and fell on my brother as 
he lay weltering in his blood, 

Our little Mary, in the while, ran about like a 
wild thing, and alarmed the ſtreet. Our neighbours 
crowded in, and ſent for the next ſurgeon, My 
brother's wounds were dreſſed, and he was laid in 
our bed, 

Mean time, being ford with child, I fell into 
ſtrong and untimely labour, and after very grevious 
travail, was delivered of a boy, who was chriſtened 
and called James, after my dear and lately deceaſed 
father. 

No pains of my own, however, kept me from 
enquiring after that dear brother who had been 
killed, as I ſuppoſe, Yor his love to me. But his 
youth and natural ſtrength carried him through all 
dangers, In three months he was up and about as 
well as ever. And, in leſs than three more, he 
ſet out on another voyage, from whence he never, 
never, returned, | 
Before he went abroad, my dear ſweet fellow 
had left me a power to receive his wages. But, in 
five years after, I heard that he was caſt away, or 
Killed by the Barbary people ; and, though I went 
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| and went again, in the middle of my wants, to 


petition for his pay, I never could get an anſwer 
of any comfort. 

My little Jemmy, 8 grew and prated 
apace, and was my only prop under all my af- 
flictions. My huſband, indeed, had left me in 
pretty circumſtances, and had he but ſtayed with 
me, we ſhould have proſpered above our fellows, 
But what can a woman do, ſingle, weak, and un- 
protected? I was impoſed upon by ſome ; by others 


I was refuſed payment for the goods that I had 


given, and at length I was reduced to poverty, and 
obliged to ſhut up my ſhop. 

Mean time I had fpared no coſt on the bringing 
up of my Jemmy. I had given him ſchool learning, 


and he was now grown a very clever boy, And, 


my ſweet fellow every night uſed to bring to me 
whatever he had earned in the day-time, 

In the loſs of my huſband and brother; in the 
loſs of my Barnaby, and in the loſs of my Tommy, 
to be ſure I had grief upon grief; ſo that my health 
went from me, and next my ſtrength, and I was not 
able to work, and go out a waſhing as before. But 
this did not ſignify much, while my child had his 
health; for he had now got a porter's place in the 
Cuſtom-houſe, and, young as he was, he willingly 
carried heavy burdens to have the pleaſure of 
bringing home his hard earnings to his mother, 
But about ſix weeks ago, may it pleaſe your honour, 
my dear boy fell ill of a quartan ague, as they call 
it, under which he, and his mother's heart {till con- 
tinue to labour, 
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As ſoon as ſhe had ended her ſhort narrative, 
well, John, ſaid I, methinks this buſineſs will 
do; in my opinion you have got a very worthy 
inheritor of your fortune; what ſay you to it, John? 
Firſt, Sir! let me aſk her a queſtion or two, if 
you pleaſe. Honeſt woman! draw your chair a 
little nearer to me, I pray you. And now tell me 
the truth ; did you ever love your huſband ? Yes, 
dearly, indeed, very dearly, did I love him ; for he 
had loved me very dearly, till that miſerable night, 
But when, as I thought he had killed my brother, 
I hated him as much as I had loved him before, 
But then again, when my Tommy had recovered 
of his wounds, I ſent far and near to enquire after 
him and when I could learn no tidings of him, I 
put it into all the printed papers that Thomas 
Damer was well recovered, and that Barnabas 
Tirrel, who had wounded him, might return 
without danger to his wife and infant, g 

And he is returned! ſhouted John: He is 
returned my Nelly! Your barbarous huſband, who 
ſtabbed your brother, and left you and your 
infant to famiſh, he is returned to you, my Nelly! 
and, in his death, he ſhall make you amends for 
all the ſufferings which he brought upon you, 
during his life-time. But, my maſter ! my deareſt 
maſter! ſend immediately for my child, my 
Jemmy, I beleech you, that, bad as I am myſelf, 
I may give him a father's bleſſing before I die! 

I was ſurprized and affected, Madam, beyond 
expreſſion, by incidents that were at once fo 
wonderful and ſo tender; and I directly fent 
ſervants 
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ſervants and a fedan chair for James, with orders 
to have him carefully wrapt up; for what his 
mother told me-of him had already given me a 
very ſtrong prejudice in his favour, 

Mean while the poor woman had ſunk on her 
knees by her huſband's bedſide, and was plentifully 
pouring forth her tears upon him; partly for joy 
of having found him, and partly for grief of having 
found him in that condition, 

O, my Nelly! my Nelly ! cried 3 bad 
I known who the perſon was whoſe blood I drew: 
that terrible night, I would ſooner have thruſt my 
knife into my own heart, than into any part of 
the body of that dear brother of yours, But 
Jealouſy is a mad devil that rages in the breaſt like 
hell- fire; it never knew how to ſpare, ut tears and 
conſumes every thing that comes within it's reach, 

At length James was brought to us, and as we 
were in his father's apartment, a chamber no way 
adorned, James entered without any reſpe&@ to 
perſons, He was a tall and comely youth, but 
very pale and lean, and, as it was one of his well 
days, he walked in without help, He had barely 
been told that his mother ſent for him in a hurry, | 
ſo that he entered with a viſible alarm in his 
countenance. 

What is the matter, my dear mother? ſays he; 
alas, I am little able to help you at preſent. I hope 
nothing has happened that is diſtreſsful. Nothing 
amiſs, my child ! more than that your dear father, 
for whom I have been ſighing this many a year, 
lies dangerouſly ill in this very bed, my Jemmy! 
Am 
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Am I then ſo bleſſed, cried the boy, as to ſee and 
embrace a father? Oh, my child! exclaimed the 
old man, and eagerly ſtretched his arms toward him, 
come to my boſom, thou only offspring of my life! 
I may now ſay, with bleſſed Jacob, let me die, 
let me die, fince I have ſeen thy face, and thou 
art alive, my fon! 

I would at any time give a thouſand pounds, my 
couſin! for a tenth of the enjoyment that I then 
had, in the feelings which God poured into the 
hearts of this litile family, on their unexpected 
and marvellous meeting. It appeared to me, 
however, that young James even exceeded his 
parents in love; and this gave me ſuch a cordial 
attachment to him, that from that hour to this we 
have never been ſundered. He never failed nor 
forſook me; and, at this very day, he is my 
reſpeted friend, and the ſuperintendant by my 
family, 

John, otherwiſe 8 continued to linger, 
for about a fortnight longer, and then departed quite 
happy, and without a groan, During the ſame 
fpace James was daily attended by my own phyſi- 
cian, and was nearly re-eſtabliſhed in his health, 

Being then intent on my departure, I ſent for 
the widow. Mrs. Tirrell, ſaid I, I ſhould be much 
inclined to take your James along with me, if I 
did not think you would grieve overmuch in his 
abſence, No, no, Sir! ſaid ſhe, I would to heaven 
I were myſelf a young man for your ſake, I deſire 
no better either of him or for him, than that he 
ſhould live and die faithfully in your ſervice. 
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The next day I went down the Thames in 2 
barge, to ſpeak to the captain of the veſſel in which 
I propoſed to embark, As I drew near to the 
Cuſtom-houſe wharf, I obſerved a wherry, crowded 
with men whom ſhe was about to land at the ſtairs ; 
and, on enquiry; I was informed that they were 
flaves, whom our conſul at Algiers, by his inter- 
ceſſion or bounty, had ranſomed and ſent home. 

Immediately compaſſion roſe powerfully in my 
boſom, Alas! faid I to myſelf, I ſee that I am not 
without companions in affliftion, ' 1, indeed, have 
now, neither wife nor children, nor father nor 
mother, nor brother, as I may ſay, nor ſiſter, nor 
any connection with the world in which I live. I 
am ſhut out, as it were, from every enjoyment 
upon earth. Let me not however be envious; let 
me rather wiſh, and give, and diſpenſe enjoyment 


to others; ſince, to give joy to others is all the Joy 


that is left to myſelf, 

Here I ordered my people to land, ach coming 
up to the late captives, my friends! ſaid I, you 
are welcome once more to Old England! I am 
fond of hearing adventures; you alſo may have 
got your appetites; and if you will favour me with 


your company, I will order a dinner for us at 


yonder tavern, 

I need not tell you, Madam, that the parties 
were ſoon agreed. While a plentiful dinner was 
providing, I met Alderman Bicker, acity magiſtrate 
and an old acquaintance of mine. Sir Thomas 
laid I, I inſiſt on your dining with me to day, at. 
the Phoenix there, Perhaps your companions will 
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not appear to you of the. moſt honourable ſort, 
They are, however, good goſpel gueſts, Sir Thomas! 
and conſiſt of the halt, the lame, the maimed, and 
the beggar. In ſhort, I have invited all yonder 
ragged regiment, being about five and thirty ſlaves 
from Barbary to dinner; and, after I have filled 
their bellies, I intend to give them a hundred 
pounds per man, to help them to begin the world 
again, and to keep them from being an encumbrance 
on their country, 

Five and thirty hundred pounds! exclaimed Sir 
Thomas Bicker, five and thirty hundred times 
twenty ſnillings of Engliſh ſterling money! It is 
well for you, Harry Clinton! that old Golding was 
born before you; but nothing can hold you long at 
this rate. To whom again do you propoſe to give this 
unmeaſurable bounty? To nuiſances and offences 
againſt ſociety, to wretches whom England has 
ſpewed forth from a ſick and debauched ſtomach, 
But I ſuppoſe you expect to purchaſe extraordinary 
glories in heaven, as a reward of theſe extraordinary 
charities on earth. No, indeed, Sir Thomas! ſaid I, 
I ſhall never crave nor look for any thing, at the 
hands of the ſon of David, fave only mercy from 
him, and juſtification in him, However, my good 
friend, if you will indulge me with your company, 
you yourſelf ſhall be judge of the merit of the par- 
ties, and I will wholly be guided by your advice, a 

Then, ſays he, ftay here a few minutes; while, in 
order to open the hearts of your gueſts, I go and 4 
give them a priming before dinner. 
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As ſoon as Sir Thomas had executed his purpoſe, 
he came forth, and beckoning me to him, put his 
mouth to my ear. Do not be offended, ſays he, at 
ſome free expreſſions that I may happen to let 
looſe, in order to encourage thele fellows to the 
like liberty. 5 

Dinner was now ſerved up, and Sir Thomah, 
with an eaſy and chearful familiarity, deſired that 
they would ſeat themſelves without ceremony. 
This many of them did with a freedom not far from 
impudence, while others drew back abaſhed, and 
begged permiſſion to ſtand, 

At the head of the firſt ſort was ſeated a fellow 
whoſe firſt ſight gave my nerves a thrill of horror. 
His countenance was of that caſt in which any 
one would place an implicit confidence, who 
wanted an aſſociate for any dark, TEE, or 
bloody purpoſe. | 

When the cloth was removed, my friend. puſhed 
the bottles about very jovially, and began to talk 
ſo freely that he gained the confidence of every 
rogue in company. | 

As ſoon as moſt of them were well warmed, 


(for ſome drank but ſparingly,) Sir Thomas took 


out his purſe, and, tolling a guinea to each of 
them, now, my brave friends, ſays he, if you deſire 
any more favours, you mult tell me' honeſtly the 
uſe you intend to make of your money' to night, 


Why, maſter, anſwered the ill looking villain, as 
for me and my fix companions here, we have had 


a long lent, and a wench is the word! That is 
gallantly ſpoken, cried out Sir Thomas, here are 
Vor 1, Ff three 
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three guineas more apiece, for you ſeven. And 
now, my brave ſriends, I ſhall not be backward of 
another bounty, if you will give me a ſhort hiſtory 
of your adventures. 
That is ſoon done, my maſtez, anſwered the 
ſpokeſman, We ſeven were taken priſoners by an 
Algerine Corſair, afer an engagement in which 
ſeven and twenty more of us lay in blood upon 
deck. We were ſold to one Pedro Paolo, a re- 
negade, who, having been of all religions in 
Chriſtendom, had at length turned Turk, We 
were uſed very ſeverely. However, we were 
hardy dogs, and did not matter this very much; 
when one of their prieſts came privately to us, 
and promiſed that, if we would forſake Chriſt, 
and turn to Mahomet, he would enſure us liberty 
and riches bere, and paradiſe hereafter, Theſe, 
Sir, as you know, were tempting things. But, as 
ſoon as our maſter underſtood that we had complied 
with the terms, he hurried us, by night, into one 
of his Gallies, where we were chained to the 
Oar, and, at every meal of bread and water, we 
received ten laſhes. At length his honour the 
ambaſſador, found us out and redeemed us, and ſo 
you fee us here. 
| Pray, my friend, ſaid Sir Thomas, are there any 7 
more in this company whom you could recommend 
to me, as being of the ſame gallantry of ſpirit with 
yourſelf? Ves, ſaid he, there are the two Johns, 
and the two Andrews yonder, who are none of 
the Saint Johns or Saint Andrews, I promiſe you. 
But yonder ſits our Saint Thomas, a canting ſon 
. 2 | | f of 
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of a bitch; he wanted, truly, to preach to us, 
during our voyage; and, in the laſt ſtorm, he 
would have perſuaded us, forfooth, to join with 
him in prayer, Here then, cried Sir Thomas, 
you two no Saint Johns, and you two no Saint 
Andrews, here are three pieces a man for you alſo; 
and that money, I hope, gentlemen, will be 
ſufficient to maintain you in goal, till we can hear 
a better account of you, Ho, drawer! are the 
people 1 fent for in waiting? They are, pleaſe 
your honour, Deſire them to ſtep in. a 

Here entered a conſtable with a great poſſe of 
his people. Conſtable, ſaid Sir Thomas, take theſe 
feven and theſe four into cuſtody, and keep them 
in cloſe durance till you hear further from me; I 
would rather open the tower cages, and let all the 
wild beaſts abroad through the ſtreets, than looſe 
fuch reprobates as theſe among mankind, 

At this inſtant, as a conſtable was laying hold 
on our gallant ſpokeſman, he ſuddenly drew an 
inſtrumeat that was half knife and half dagger, 
and leaping acroſs me, he caught Sir Thomas by 
the throat, and raiſing his arm, would have 
plunged the ſteel into his boſom ; but, at the ſame 
moment, I ſeized his hand, and throwing up his 
heels, I caſt him on his back, and wrenched 1 
weapon from him. 

As ſoon as we were thus rid of eleven of our 
gueſts, a young man came earneſtly up to us: 
Gentlemen, ſays he, till thoſe ſeven hell-hounds 
were ſecured, I did not dare to open my mouth. 
I know them all right well, and, had they known 
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me, there is not one of them but would have thruſt 
his knife into my heart. 741 0 

About eleven years ago, I was taken as cabbin 
boy, when they, with many more, were taken as 
ſailors on board the good ſhip St. Catharine, Mr. 
William Tomſon, maſter, bound for the Weſt 
Indies. As foon as we came along fide, the Ca- 
naries, this big villain, Patrick Mc. Douel, prevailed 
on moſt of the crew to enter into a conſpiracy, 
whereupon they barbarouſly murdered the maſter, 
the officers, and all who were not of their own 
gang, except myſelf, being then about ten years of 
age. But they did not proſper long, for the very 
next morning,. we were held in chaſe, and then 
they wiſhed for the help of thoſe hands whom 
they had cut off. So, as Mc. Douel told you, 
after a very bloody battle, we were boarded and 
taken; and thoſe ſeven confederates were ſold to 
one maſter; and, well as it happened for me, I 
was fold to another; and all this and more, I am 
ready to witneſs in any court. 

On the entrance of the conſtables, I had caſt my 
eye round the room, and remarked that moſt of 
our meſs-mates feemed much alarmed, and turned 
pale on the caption of their late comrades, which 
rendered their characters, alſo ſome what ſuſpected 
to me, Wherefore, leſt I ſhould caſt my ſeed on 
a wholly barren ſoil, I wiſhed to get ſome further 
intelligence concerning them. Where, ſaid I, is 
the perſon whom they call St. Thomas? I deſire a 
few words with him, 
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Hlere a man approached, reſpectfully, from the 
farther end of the table, to which, through modeſty, 
he had retreated with his few companions. Mr, 
Thomas, ſaid I, looking earneſtly at him, have I 
not ſeen your face before? No, pleaſe your honour, 
I think that muſt be impoſſible. It is now eighteen 
years ſince I ſet a foot in this kingdom, and your 
honour, muſt then have been but a child, Do you 
know any thing, Mr. Thomas, of theſe people or 
their affairs? Nothing of their affairs, Sir, and 
little more of their perſons, than that they are, all, 
men of profane lips; except the lad who ſpoke to 
you laſt, and my five meſs-mates yonder, the only 
people who, during our long and dangerous voyage, 
would return thanks te God for any of his mercies, 

Then, ſaid I, we will proceed between extremes, 
On the one fide we will not miniſter fewel to the 
luſts of theſe unhappy creatures: neither will we 
leave them to periſh ; or tempt them, through want 
to robbery, on the other ſide, Here, landlady, 
take this bill. Give twenty pounds to each of theſe 
ſeventeen fellows, and, if any of them, within a 
month, ſhall bring you a certificate of his good 
behaviour, give him twenty pounds more. Now, 
Sir Thomas, I may hope, that I do not exceed 
your good pleaſure, Not much, _ not much ! 
In time you may be tractable. 

Here the poor wretches looked amazed, and 
ſcarce crediting the reality of the bounty that was 
ordered for them, they cried thank your honours, 
thank your honours ! and withdrew. One of them 
however, ſeemed to linger after the reſt, and, going 
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out laſt, he returned again quickly, and threw 
himſelf at my feet. I am a reprohate, Sir, a mere 
reprobate, he cried, and am not worthy of your 
charity, Does your conſcience condemn you then 
ſaid I It does, Sir, it does. Then JI condemn 
you not ; riſe, riſe, and give me your hand, my 
brother! | 

Mr. Clinton, ſaid Sir Thomas, now that I have 
kept you from caſting ſo much money on the quick- 
ſands, you can afford to be the more generous to 
theſe worthy fellows. You will allow me then, 
ſaid I, to order our landlady to pay them a hundred 
pounds apiece, With all my heart, ſays he, and 
if you will be ſo honeſt as to reimburſe me the ſixty 
or ſeventy pieces which I threw away, for your 
uſe, upon the other villains, I will add ſomething 
to that, alſo, and divide it among them, 

Then, Sir, Thomas, if you will indulge me with 
your company for an hour or two longer, let us. 
ſend for a ſaleſman to put our friends here in decent 
' apparel; while we liſten to what they ſhall be 
pleaſed to. tell us of their fortunes. Agreed, Harry, 
agreed. So, let us reſume our ſeats, and have the 
other bottle. | 

Maſter Thomas, ſaid I, pray what may be your 
 firname? Damer, Sir. Damer, Damer! have 
you any relations in this kingdom? Alas, Sir, I 
fear not; my father, James Damer of Eſſex, died 
a little before I ſet out on my laſt voyage. And 
had you no relation beſide? Qh, Sir, that is it, 
which brought the tears ſo {ſuddenly into my eyes ! 
I had a ſiſter, an only ſiſter, a ſiſter that I loved 
2 mo dtcarer 
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dearer than health or ſafety, But —I fear—l fear 
—here his ſpeech was ſtopped by his emotion; 
while I was ready to leap up and catch him in my 
arms; but I ſuppreſſed my inclinations, for the 
preſent, that I might heighten the pleaſure which 
I foreſaw there would be at the montung of the- 
twins. 

While things were providing for the cloathing 
of our gueſts ; they, ſucceſſively, gave us an abſtract 
of their reſpective hiſtories, Let us have them, 
let us have them, by all means! cried lady Mait- 
land. My dear Madam, ſaid Mr. Clinton, were L 
to relate to you the ſeveral affecting ſtories that 
occurred to me, throughout my travels, I ſhould 
never make an end. | 

But ſaid the counteſs, the poor ereature who felt 
fo ſudden and affecting a compunction; I have a 
friendſhip for that fellow, and J am deeply intereſted 
in all the concerns of my friend, I muſt tell you. 
Well, Madam, you ſhall have his ſtory, then, as 
nearly as I can recollett at this diſtance of time, 


THE HISTORY OF A REPROBATE, 


I know not, gentlemen, faid he, who my parents 
were. I was found, when an infant, wrapped in 
rags on a cobler's bulk, in Weſtminſter, The 
pariſh officers ſent me to the poor-houſe; and, when 
I was capable of inſtruction, they ſent me to the 
charity- ſchool. | 

When 1 had learned to ad and volts. I was 
bound, for a ſervant, to Mr. Skinner, a neighbour- 
ing 
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ing attorney. My miſtreſs grew fond of me; ſhe 
was a very holy woman ; ſhe taught me my prayers 
and pſalms, till I had nearly got half the bible 
by rote. 

As my maſter uſed to ſend me on many INTER 
and to entruſt me with little matters of money on 
ſuch occaſions, on finding me always honeſt, he 
began to love me almoſt as much as my good 
miſtrefs did. 

But now came on my firſt falling away from all 
goodneſs, I was about twelve years old, when, in 
a curſed hour, my maſter ſent me to a diſtant part of 
the town, with a bill to pay ſome money, and to 
bring him back the change. The change amounted 
to about four pounds in glittering ſilver. It appeared 
a mint of money. I had never been in poſſeſſion 
of {o large a heap; and I ſighed, and ſaid to myſelf, 
how bleſſed muſt they be who are become the 
owners of ſo much money! Then, ſome one ſeemed 
to whiſper me that I was the owner; and again 
ſome one ſeemed to whiſper me that I was not the 
owner. Then I would go forward toward my 
maſter ; and again I would ſtop and go aſide. Then, 
I would thruſt my hand into my pocket, and feel 
the greatneſs of my treafure, then turn to the wall, 
and lay the brightnefs of it before my eyes. Then 
I would run a piece off; and again, I would ſtop, 
and turn, and ſtrive to force myſelf homeward, 
Till, what with doubting and delaying, and going 
backward and forward, I conſidered that if I went 
home, I ſhould now get nothing but blame, and fo 
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I took a head, and ran into the country as, faſt as 
my feet could carry me. 

As I ran myſelf out of breath, from 3 to time, 
I would look back and look back, and run on and 
run on, in the thought that my maſter, or ſome one 
from him, was at my heels. But often ſince, I have 
reflected and was perſuaded in my mind, that my 
kind maſter and miſtreſs, had not the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of me, but rather enquired and ſorrowed aſter me, 
as being kidnapped from them, and this was, at 
times, a great grief of heart to me. 

When I was quite tired, and night came on, I 
turned up to a ſorry kind of an inn, which happened 
to be near. But, as I feared every thing, I had the 
cunning to conceal my treaſure, and taking a penny 
from my pocket, I begged the woman of the houſe, 
for that and charity's ſake, to give me a little bread 
and milk, and ſome hole to lie in, 
. Having finiſhed my ſupper, I was ſhewn to a 

kind of hovel under the ſtairs, where throwing 
myſelf on ſome ſtraw, with a piece of a blanket 
over me, I fell as faſt as a rock. Awakening, 
however, about midnight, or ſomewhat after, and 
ſeeing all dark about me, and no creature near 
hand; I began to tremble greatly; and then 1 
wiſhed to ſay my prayers, but I did not dare to 
pray; and fo I lay ſweating and trembling, and 
trembling and ſweating, till the dawning of the day 
brought ſome relief to my ſpirits, 

Having break faſted at the coſt of a ſecond penny, 
I ſet out, though not with my former ſpeed ;, for, 
reflecting that I had not my livery on, but a ſmall 
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frock coat, I was under the leſs fear of being 
known, However, I puſhed on as well as I was 
able, wanting ſtill to get as far from danger as poſ- 
fible. And indeed, I hoped, by going on ſtill 
further and further, to get away from my fears and a 
from my conſcience. TY 
On the fifth morning of my travels, having, ex- 
pended what halfpence and ſmall filver 1 had ;-1 
took out half a crown, and offered it to the man of 
the houſe, deſiring him to return what was over the 
reckoning, As he took it, he gave me a look that 
I thought went through me, and continuing to ſtare 
me in the face, he ſhamed me ſo, that I was con- 
ſtrained to turn aſide, He gave me the change, 
however, and I ſet forward on my journey, all 
trembling and apprehending I knew not what, 

I had not gone above a mile, when, meeting a 
dirty road, I turned over a ſtile that led to a path 
through the fields. Here I walked on a little way, 
when, turning, I ſaw my landlord making long 
ſtrides after me, whereupon my heart beat, and my 
knees grew ſo-weak under me that I ſtood as ſtill as 
a ſtone. 

He came quickly up with me, and, ſeizing me by 
the neck, he caſt me onmy back. Ha! you young 
rogue, ſays he, let us ſee what money you have got. 
Then, diving into my pockets, he pulled out the 
whole ſtock in which I truſted for happineſs. O, 
you little villain, from whom have you ſtolen all 
this treaſure? but, I muſt go and return it to the 
right owner, O, good Sir, good Sir, I roared out, 
will you not leave me a little? ever ſo little, dear 
Sir, 
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Sir, to keep me from ſtarving? But he was deaf to 


my cries, and away he went, 

Hope, the laſt comfort of the miſerable, now * 
ſook me. I lay a long time, as one who had no 
uſe for limbs, nor any further way to travel upon 
earth. At length I broke out into a great guſh 
of tears, and having got ſome eaſe by venting my ſor- 
rows, I roſe, and went on I knew not whither, 

Growing hungry after noon, I would willingly 
have begged the charity of paſſengers, but this I did 
not dare to do, for fear they ſhould aſk me whence 
I came, and where I was going. So, I bore my 
hunger as well as I could, till coming at night to a 
hovel where a farmer kept his pigs, I made way 
for myſelf among them, and ſlept in the ftraw till 
morning. 

The day following, as 1 paſſed ſlowly and half 
famiſhed through a ſmall village, my eye catched 
at a penny loaf that lay on a little ſhop window 
which jutted into the ſtreet. I looked here and 
there, and peered into the ſhop, and was juſt going 
to ſeize the tempting ſpoil ; when ſomething whif- 
pered at my heart, do not touch it for your life, 
ſtarve, ſtarve, rather than ſteal any more; and ſo 
I tore myſelf away, and running as faſt as I could, 
for fear of turning. back, I at laſt got clear off 
from the reach of this temptation, 

When I had travelled ſomething farther, I got 
into an encloſed country, where there were hedges 
on every ſide, with plenty of haws and bramble 
berries on every buſh, And here I fled my belly 
with berries to ſerve me for dinner; and I ſtuffed 
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my pockets with haws againſt I ſhould want. 
Upon this I grew wonderful glad that I had not 
taken the loaf; and peace again began to come 
upon my mind; and, about night-fall, having 
reached a copſe on one fide of the road, I crept, 
like a hare, under the ſhelter of the buſhes; I then 
ſupped upon my haws, after which I kneeled down 
and half ventured at a prayer to God; and ga- 
thering up in my form, I ſlept happily till morning 
Having lived thus for ſome days, I came in an 
open country, where there was ſcarce any path, 
nor any haw or berry within many a mile. I now 
began to grow ſick and faint with hunger; and 
again my fickneſs went off, and I became fo 
ravenous that I was ready to eat my own fleſh from 
the bones. Soon after, I ſpied, at a diſtance, a 
confuſed heap of ſomething at the root of a great 
tree that grew in the open fields, I made up to it 
in expectation of I knew not what, and found an 
old beggarman faſt aſleep in his patched cloak, 

with a bundle of ſomewhat lying beſide him. 
Inſtantly I opened his little baggage, when, to 
my inexpreſſible tranſport, a large luncheon of 
brown bread, with ſome half-pence, ſtruck my 
eyes, I did not heſitate a moment about ſeizing 
the bread, for I could no more withſtand the 
8 of my appetite, at the time than I could 
withſtand a torrent ruſhing down a hill, Having 
appeaſed my ſtomach, I began to demur about 
what I ſhould do with the remainder of the bread, 
and felt a motion to leave it behind me. But,“ no 
ſaid I to myſelf, this is all the bread that I have, 
Or 
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or may ever have during life, and I know not 
where to get a bit in the whole world; beſide, I 
do.this man no harm in taking it away, ſince I 
leave him money enough wherewith to buy more.“ 
So I put the bread in my pocket, and went on my 
way, leaving behind me about four or hve pence 
in the wrapper. 

That night, I took up my lodging in a waſte 
hut that lay a little way off the road. But though, 
as I thought, I had plenty of bread, yet I found 
myſelf . exceeding heavy, and I was not able to 
pray, as I did the foregoing nights, | 

During all this: time, I neither knew where I 
was, nor whereto I was going, nor any thing 
more of my travels than that I came from London. 
When I was walking, flow and melancholy, on a 
by-path that led through ſome woody lawns, I 
heard the voice of merriment, and, quickly after, 
perceived a group of Gipſies that came from 
behind ſome trees. 

As I ſaw I could not eſcape them, I gathered 
conrage and went forward, when, coming up, 
they ſtopped and eyed me with much attention, 
and made a ring about me. Where are you going, 
my child, ſays a man with a broad girdle and a 
very formidable beard? Indeed, Sir, ſaid I, I 
cannot tell. And where did you come from then? 
From London, Sir, ſo pleaſe you, From London 
child? Why that is a great way off, And pray, 
what made you, leave London? To get away from 
my maſter. | But, 1 hope you did not come away 
- empty, you brought ſomething from him, did not 
Vor. I. 2 oe you ? 
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"you? Some little matter, good Sir, but I was robbed 
of it on the way, Hereupon, this venerable regent 
imiled, and, turning to hig dependents, as far as 
I fee, faid he, this chap will anſwer our purpoſes 
to a hair. | 

Here one of the females aſked if I was hungry, 
and, on my anſwer in the affirmative, they all 
invited me with a jovial air to dinner, We then 
turned a diſtance off from the path wherein we 
had met, and gradually deſcended into one of the 
pleaſanteſt ſpots in the world, It was a dell ſur- 
rounded with hills, ſome of which were ſlanting, 
ſome headlong and impending, and all covered or 
ſpotted with groups of trees, of different heights, 
ſorts, and colours; through which there deſcended 
a gurgling rivulet, which having rolled over ſtones 
and pcbbles, grew filent in a {mall lake, that re- 
flected the circling objects from the hills around. 

Immediately nature's carpet was covered with a 
large cloth. The baggage was taken from the 
ſhoulders of the bearers; and, before I well could 
obſerve what they were about, there was ſpread, 
as by art magic, before my eyes, a various banquet, 
Down, inſtantly, ſunk the gueſts; ſome fitting 
like the Turks, croſs-legged; while others lolled, 
like the Romans, beſide each other. 

As they had travelled far that day, 'they all eat 
in ſilence; and, in a ſhort ſpace, the burden of 
the luggage-carriers was pretty much lightened, 
In the mean time, ſome aroſe, and unladed two 
alles of the creels which they carried. The cloth 
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baked meats, with the loins of beef and mutton; 
and leather jacks, that contained plenty of the 
beſt wines and other liquors, were ſet before us. 
Theſe, again, were decanted into clean japanned 
pitchers ; and a japanned cup, of equal meaſure, 
was given into every hand, 

Then began mirth and jollity to flow round 
with the cups; never did I fee fo pleaſant, fo 
gleeful a company, Joke and banter, without 
offence, were bandied from every ſide; and burſts 
of laughter were echoed from the anſwering hills, 

As ſoon as I was warmed and my heart opened 
by what I ate and drank, they all expreſſed a 
liking for me, and requeſted that I would tell 
them my ſtory, without diſguiſe. Accordingly I 
made an ingenious confeſſion of all the matters 
related. But, inſtead of meeting thoſe reprooſs 
which I expected for my wickednels; they jointly 
began to ridicule my ſcruples, and put to "ſhame 
the little ſhame that I had of my evil deeds. 

I continued among this ſingular people, near 
the ſpace of three years; during which time they 
initiated me into all the arts and myſteries of their 
manifold iniquities, But during my three years 
incorporation with this fraternity, I never once 
lifted my heart to God, nor ventured to Fan 
for any kind of favour from him. 

Though theſe reprobates, continued to perpetrate, 
and to glory, in their daily iniquities; yet hitherto 
they had not Rene to blood. 
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On the night, wherein I leſt them, we were 
overtaken, by a ſudden and violent tempeſt where- 
upon we took ſhelter in a waite barn. 

When we had ſtruck a light we ſet together 
what combuſtibles we could find in the houſe, and 
had juſt kindled a fire, one of the company came 
and whiſpered that there was a man aſleep in the 
far corner. Hereupon they took the candle, and, 
found a pedlar ſtretched along, with his head 
on a wiſp of ſtraw, and his box cloſe beſide him. 
They immediately lifted the box, and brought it 
away, in ſilence, to the place where I was fitting, 
On opening it, with as little noiſe as poſſible, 
they found therein a large quantity of filks, linens, 
and laces, with a rich variety of hard wares; and, 
at the bottom, a little padlocked cheſt, full of 
Engliſh and Spaniſh picces of gold ; in all likes 
lihood the whole amount of the labours of his life; 

Immediately all was in a kind of buſtle, and 
whiſpering commotion. The great queſtion was, 
how to poſſeſs; themſelves of ſuch a prey with 
ſafety to their perſons, ' It was ohjected that the 
man might awake, they were unluckily ſeen coming 
that way, and, it may be, entering into that houſe; 
the country might be alarmed and riſe upon them. 
they might be overtaken ; they might be ſeized in 
the very fact. 

At length a bold villain 3 to cut his throat, 
and that then there could be no witneſs to teſtify 
againſt them; but to this it was objected, that the 

blood itſelf would be the ſureſt of all witneſſes, 
| Whereupon, another propoſed to ſtrangle him, 
and 
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and bury his corpſe on the ſpot; to which ſcheme, 
though many were ſilent, yet no one expreſsly 
excepted. | 

During this deadly conſultation, notwithſtanding 
my long courſe of evil habit, my blood curdled 
throughout my body, and fear, horror, and deteſ- 
tation aroſe in my boſom. But when they went, 
as I ſuppoſed, to put the deed of death into exe- 
cution, 1 crouched and ſhrunk inward; and 
creeping out at the door, the dread of being alſo 
ſeized and murdered, gave me ſtrength to get on 
my feet, and, feeling along by the wall, I got away 
from the houſe, and made oft I neither knew nor 
cared whither. I 

The tempeſt ſtill continued ; the driving of the 
clouds added to the natural horrors of night; I 
could ſcarcely diſcern that I had a road under my 
foot, But though I could not ſee my purſuers, I 
yet feared that their eyes were better than mine; 
and I ſtill turned and liſtened, to try if the ſoot of 
the murderer was behind me. 

Having travelled all night as faſt and as faras'Þ 
could, on the riſing of the day I ſaw a large town 
before me, and, for the firſt time of thiee years, I 
lifted up my eyes, and inwardly blefſed God: for 
his mercy in my eſcape. Thereupon I felt a plea- 
ſure that I had never felt before: and I ſaid in my 
heart, if thou wilt once more be my God, 1 will 
be thy true ſervant. | 

E then walked leiſurely ; my fatigue went from 
me, and I ſeemed quite lightſome. On entering 
the fuburbs I met a gentleman taking his morning's 
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walk. I ſtopped and looked him wiſtfully in the 
face; whereupon he alſo ſtopped and eyed me with 
much attention, Who are you, my pretty lad ? 
lays he. An unhappy ſtranger, Sir, who wants a 
ſervice, or any means of earning a little honeſt 
bread. And pray what ſervice ean you do? Not 
much, Sir, I fear, but my good-will ſhall ſtrive 
hard to make up my lack of ability. Then cried 
he, you ſhall be my ſervant, All the ſervants I 
ever had, promiſed every thing, but did little; I 
will now- try what may be done by one who 
promiſes nothing. What is your name, my boy? 
Divid Doubtful, Sir. And what wages muſt I 
give you, David? Juſt as much, Sir, or as little 
as you ſhall think I deſerve. 
Here he took me to a handſome houſe, where he 
kept a mercer's ſhop in Plymouth. His name was 

Felton; he had been a widower of ſome years, and 

| had an only ſon who was then at Weſtminſter 
ſchool. 

My maſter, at firſt, ſet me to the moſt ſervile 
offices, ſuch as cleaning his and the-ſervants ſhoes; 
ſweeping the ſtreet before his door, and carrying 
out the dirt of the houle; but all this 1 did with 
willingneſs, and even with pleaſure, as ſome little 
penance for my long courſe of evil deeds. 

On my ſeparating from my brethren in iniquity, 
as I have told you, I was the proprietor of one 
hundred and ſeventy odd pounds, which was 
locked up in the common cheſt, being my allotted 
dividend of the fruits of our knavery; but, in 


my preſent turn of mind, I would no more have 
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accepted any part thereof than I would have 
taken a bar of red hot iron into my hand. I had 
in my pocket, a few crowns with ſome ſmall filver, 
but . theſe I ſecretly diſtributed among the poor, 
that no part, as it were, of Achan's accurſed thing 
might remain about me. 

In about three weeks, my maſter changed the 
whole manner of my ſervice, and ſet me to bruſn 
his clothes, dreſs his wigs, whet the knives, lay 
the cloth, and attend*at table; theſe were matters 
in which I was quite expert, as I had not yet 
forgotten my employment with my firſt maſter, 

In ſome time after, Mr. Felton aſked me if I 
could read; a little in the Bible, Sir, ſaid I. And 
can you write too, David? If you pleaſe I will 
try, Sir, Why, David! this beats the hand of my 
clerk; where in the world did you come by al} 
this learning? From a very good maſter to a very 
bad ſervant: but, pray Sir, do not enquire the 
particulars of my naughtineſs; for, indeed, you 
could not deſire a ſeverer monitor than my own 
conſcience is to me. Well, my child, ſaid the 
good man, I will not put you to pain; and fo, 
giving mea ſqueeze by the hand, he went out with 
a gliſtening eye. | 

From this time my maſter ſhewed me an un- 
common reſpect. He diſcharged me from all the 
menial offices of his houſhold; he gave me his 
burdens of ſilks, and other wares to carry to his 
cuſtomers; and he deſired me to take particular 
notice of the nature and values of what I carried, 
On this encouragement I became vaſtly more 
aſſiduous 
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aſſiduous than he looked for. I attended the ſhop 
cloſely, and took private notes of all that was 
eſtimated or tranſacted therein. My maſter looked 
quite amazed, on aſking me ſome queſtions with 
reſpect to his affairs, His eldeſt apprentice, ſoon 
after, ſet up for himſelf, He then placed me 
behind the counter, over his younger apprentice, 
and in joint authority with his journeyman, And, 
ſoon aſter, he gave me the key of his till, and the 
truſt of all his treaſure, I now dined with him at 
the ſame table, and conſulted and converſed with 
him as his friend and companion, He frequently 
gave me pocket-money, which, he told me, he 
would not charge to the account of my wages, I 
walked with him every evening, went to church 
with him every Sunday, and read to him, in the 
Bible, every night. I was now wholly reconciled 
to my God, and felt him in my ſoul as a friend and 
bene factor. Pleaſure played about my heart, peace, 
lay under my pillow; and my happineſs ſeemed 
as a ſhip that, after a long and defperate voyage, 
had anchored in a calm and ſecure haven. 

had now been ſomething upward of a year in 
the ſervice of Mr, Felton, when one day I heard a 
buſtling noiſe in the ſtreet, I ſtepped to the door, 
and, looking to the left, ſaw a great crowd about 
a cart, wherein were five criminals going to exe- 
cution. I ſtaid till they came juſt oppoſite to me, 
© when, to my utter aſtoniſhment, I ſaw five of my 
old acquaintance, and, in the front of them, the 
bloody villain who had propoſed cutting the 
throat of the unfortunate pedlar, Inſtantly 1 
117 turned 
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turned all pale as my flirt; and, dreading that 
they would claim aequaintance with me, I ſhrunk 
in, and running backward, ' threw r half 
fainting into a chair, 

I now reflected that it was happy for me no one 
was in the ſhop to take notice of my confuſion; 
and endeavouring to aſſume ſome courage, on the 
entrance of our journeyman, I put on d 
unconcerned appearance I could. 

Mr. Felton happened to dine abroad that day, 
and did not return till the cloth was laid for ſupper: 
He took His chair at table, and deſired me to fit 
beſide him. David, ſaid he, is it not wonderful 
that people ſhould continue ſo incredulous, not- 
withſtanding the ſrequent and daily proofs of an all- 
ſeeing and an all- detecting providence ? Ifa ſparrow 
falls not to the ground without the notice of our God, 
how much more will he take account of the life of 
him whom he formed in is on image ? The 
villain truſts to hide his villainy, and dares to arm 
(with the firſt murderer) in the face of God and 
of man, I know not where is my brother. But blood 
has a voice, a crying voice, David; it cries aloud 
to heaven, from the very bowels of the earth. No 
depth can cover it, no darkneſs can conceal it, 
for the light that ſhineth in Garkneſs will n it 
forth to the day. 

About twelve months ago, a pedlar was mur- 
dered in a waſte houſe, called Fielding's barn. 
The murderers were of the people whom they call 
- Gipſies, the moſt ſubtile of all forts of reprobates, 


ſo that the fack lay a long time in ſilence. This 
pedlar, 
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pedlar, it ſeems, had an only brother, to whom the 
reverſion of his ſubſtance belonged; and this 
brother, not ſeeing or hearing from him of à long 
time, went through many parts of the kingdom, 
enquiring after him. At length he arrived one 
evening, at an inn ſome miles from hence, where 
he found in the kitchen, ſeven men jovially ſeated 
over a bowl of punch ; he quickly accepted their 
invitation, and having ſpent the time pleaſantly, 
and the houſe being thronged, he and one of the 
company were ſhewn to the ſame bed. 

About midnight, his companion began to moan 
moſt piteouſly, when, jogging and aſking him why 
he groaned? Oh, Fielding's barn! he cried, 
Fielding's barn ! Fielding's barn ! Again, he cried, 
you cannot ſay it, you cannot ſay that my hand 
was in the murder. Again he would mutter, with 
a half. ſmothered voice, ſee, ſee how he ſtruggles, 
ſee how he kicks; put, put him Gul of pain, Oh 
put him out of pain. . 
. Hereupon the brother roſe and dreſſed as quietly 
as poſſible, and, making away to the next magiſtrate 
he returned, ſeized, and carried off his bedfellow 
before any-of his comrades were apprized of the 
matter, 

What have you ade; you villain; G ad the ma- 
giſtrate without preface, What have you done with 
the body of the pedlar whom you murdered in 
Fielding's barn? On this queſtion the wretch, 
: thioking that all was detected, inſtantly fell on his 
knees. I had neither hand nor heart in the murder, 


A he cried; and, if you will get me a pardon, 
Iwill 


Wh Hl . 
I will faithfully tell you the whole affair. On his 
confeſſion, the five principle rogues were taken 
before they were out/ of bed. And on his evidence, 


and that of their ſeventh' companion, they were 


ſentenced, and this day executed, 

During this #arration, I could not refrain from 
expreſſing, by my countenance the ſtrong com- 
punction I felt on recollecting my long aſſociation 
with thoſe reprobates ; but my good maſter, aſcribed 
my emotions merely to the deteſtation which I had 
of their deeds. 

I had been cloſe upon two years in the ſervice. 
of Mr. Felton, and he had lately agreed with me 
at 251. yearly, when one evening, as I ſtood behind 
the counter, a young woman came in and deſired to 
ſee ſuch and ſuch goods. While ſhe was cheapening 
on the one hand, and I was ſetting forth the ex- 
traordinary value on the other, ſeveral intelligent 
glances were exchanged between us. Whenever 
her eyes met mine, ſhe inſtantly caſt them down 


With a bluſhing modeſty; and yet whenever I 
looked at her, I faw that her eyes had been fixed 


upon me. At length having bought ſome little 
matters, ſhe made me a baſhful curtſey, and going 


out at the door, ſhe turned upon me with a 540 
| ficant glance and departed. 


All that night I felt myſelf as I had never felt 


before; I turned and turned again from the image 
'of this girl, and yet ſhe ſeemed to ſtand before me, 
and to look, and to look upon me, as ſhe had done 
the day before, | a 


For 


= # 

110 five tedious days ſhe with-held herſelf e 
a ſight, and I feared that I ſhould never behold 
her more. At length ſhe came, and I ſtrove in 
vain to conceal my joy on her appearance. After 
cheapening and paying for ſome little matters, ſhe 
caſt her eye on a piece of ſilk Whigh; ſhe ſaid, the 

fancied greatly, but feared that her pocket would 
not reach ſo far. O NMiſs! ſaid I, we ſhall not 
quarrel for ſuch a matter, provided I know where 
to call for the money. On Sarah Simper, Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, at ſuch a ſign, in ſuch a row. 

As I had three or four ſpare hours from buſipeſs 
every evening, I gladly laid hold of the occaſion I 
had gotten for ſpending that time in viſits to my 
beloved. I went, indeed, without forming any 

rpoſe, ſave the pleaſure of ſeeing her. Her 
fondneſs ſeemed, at leaſt, to. equal my on; and, 
though, we, proceeded. at times to toying, and 
dallying, yet for three weeks we .kept within 
warrantable limits, But this was not always the 
caſe. . Our.firſt tranſgreſſion was ſucceeded, on her 
part, by tears and reproaches, and, on mine, by a 
depth of ſorrow and remorſe. | 
As [this Was, my firſt, fault, with reſpect to 
Woman, my conſcience was yet unſtee led. I ſpent 
the night in fighs and tears of contrition: and 1 
repeated a thouſand promiſes and vows to my God 
that I never would be guilty of the like again. 

.» For five entire days I kept from going to her, 
At length I conſidered, that, as 1 had injured her, 
1 ought to make her ſuch recompenſe as was in 
my power. I put about twelve pounds into my 
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pocket, being all that I had left of my laſt err 
ſalary, and went and told her that I was come to 
take my leave of her; then, pouring the money 
into her lap, I promiſed to give her what I ſhould 
earn from time to time, and to marry her whenever I 
ſhould be enabled to maintain a family, Here we 
both fell into tears, and from tears we proceeded to 
careſſes, till at laſt we became as guilty as we had 
been before. 

In like manner, for the fix enſuing weeks, I 
kept on in a courſe of repenting and ſinning, and 
of ſinning, and again repenting. Every night 1 
formed reſolutions which I imagined would be 
ftronger than any I had made before, but whatever 
ſtrength I exerted, I never was able to perſevere 
for three days together. When I felt myſelf drawn 
to her, as by ſome irreſiſtible power, I vowed, and 
flattered myſelf on the way, that I would return 
without tranſgreſſing; but, when I came to her, I 
found it as impoſſible to keep from ſinning with her 
as it was to keep from her. Thus, I daily continued 
to add to my guilt; till at length became 
hopeleſs of any ability to reſiſt temptation, and 
ſinned on with my eyes Owen and yet with leſs re- 
morſe than before. 

As I was fitting with her one evening. a bailiff 
entered ſuddenly, and laid an action upon her for 
fifteen pounds, whfch, he aid, ſhe promiſed to pay 
for her mother in her laſt illneſs, Whether the 
debt was feigned, and preconcerted, between ihem; 
I know not; but I afterward recollected that ſhe 
did not ſeem to be fo alarmed as one would have 
Vor. I. We expected 
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expected on ſuch an occaſion, My ſoul was filled 
with bitter and diſtracting thoughts. I could not think 
of ſuffering my love to be confined among fellows 
in a common priſon; and yet, how to come by the 
money I knew not. I offered the man my note 
payable when my ſalary ſhould be due; but he re- 
fuſed to depart without inſtant payment, Hereupon 
I hurried home and taking 151. of my maſter's mo- 
ney, I returned and diſcharged the action. 

From this time my fair one began to extend her 
appetites, and to riſe in her paſſions. Under co- 
lour of being with child, her longings and fits came 
frequent upon her, and I was in a manner con- 
ſtrained to indulge her till I had taken of my maſter's 
money to the amount of fifty pounds. 

David, faid ſhe one day, it is time to tell you 
that I muſt ſoon quit my mantua-making buſineſs ; 
for I am growing too big to appear with decency 
among my cuſtomers, So you muſt take other 
lodgings for me, and provide a ſufficient fund ta 
defray the expences of child-birth. And where, 
my deareſt Sally! may ſuch a fund be provided ? 
I have already gone lengths for you that may bring 
me to the gallows. If you had not been a poor 
ſpirited fellow, ſays ſhe, you could not bear to live 
in the fears that haunt you fo; you would long 
fince have made away with that old ſcoundrel your 
maſter, Here, throw this little duſt into his broth, 
or his poſſet, and you may wallow in money with- 
out fear of account, | 
Here I looked her full in the face, when every 
beauty that had once enchanted me, ſuddenly va- 

niſhed 
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niſhed from my ſight, However I ſuppreſſed my 
horror as well as I could; and putting back the 
Paper, no, Sally, ſaid I, I would rather die the 
worlt of deaths myſelf, than have a hand in making 
away with my kind old maſter, - And die you ſhall 
then, ſhe cried, for I will not periſh alone. She 
then dropped on her knees and vowed, with fearful 
imprecations, that ſhe would go directly to Mr. 
Felton and make a diſcovey of my robberies ; that 
ſhe would alſo go to the next magiſtrate and {wear 
a rape againſt me; and that ſhe would poiſon her- 
ſelf and the baſtard within her, that ſhe might not 
bring into the world any part of ſuch a villain, 

While ſhe ſpoke her aſpect looked livid and 
deadly, and wrath and deſpair flaſhed from her 
eyes. 

My dear Sally, ſaid I, lower your paſſions a 
little, give me that paper again ; we ſhall fee what 
may be done. And here I leave you my watch as 
a pledge of my return by to-morrow at noon. This 
I did, however, not with the ſmalleſt intention of 
keeping my promiſe ; for I determined never more 
to look her in the face, But I bequeathed to her, 
as it were, the only ſtake of value which remained 
to me, that the wretch whom I had ruined might 
not be left altogether without means of life, 

When I got into the ſtreet I haſtened homeward, 
without deliberating a moment on what I was about, 
or on the conſequences that might enſue, My 
maſter was in a back chamber, looking over ſome 
letters, when I ruſhed in precipitately and ſhut the 
door behind me. What is the matter, child, ſays 
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he; are you not well? You look pale and affrighted, 


What is the matter, David? Oh Sir! Oh Sir! and 
I funk upon my knees, I bring to you a villain, a 
reprobate, a thief, a robber, a betrayer of truſts, 
alſo the vileſt ſinner that ever finned againſt God 
and againſt man. I got in league with a bad woman 
who ſeduced me by her beauty, and then prevailed 
upon me to rob you, and would have perſuaded 
me to murder you, but there I ſtopt ſhort ; I could 
not be prevailed upon to murder you, my maſter ! 
Pray then, ſaid he ſomewhat ſternly, to what intent 
are you come ? To demand juſtice, Sir! I cried, 
and to appeaſe my own conſcience by ſuffering for 
my faults, Tell me then, ſaid he, mildly, and tell 
me truly, of how much money have you defrauded 
me? Of fifty pounds, Sir! I] anſwered, a few 
ſhillings under or over. Riſe then, pray riſe, my 
David ! he cried ; I would notbring you to ſhame, 
and much leſs to puniſhment, for five times the 
value of fifty pounds. I owe you, for your for- 
vices, very nearly that ſum, and I forgive you the 
remainder with all my heart, No, Sir! I cried 
aloud, and burſt into tears, you do not forgive me, 
you cannot forgive me, for this your goodneſs does 
but heap the heavier guilt upon my ſoul, , 

He then got up and came to me, and raiſing me 
to his boſom, he embraced me and cried, I rejoice 


over thee, my David, I rejoice over thee my child, 
as Heaven rejoiceth over the ſinner that repenteth, 


more than bver ninety and nine that have no need 


olf repentance. You now know your own frailties; 


you will be cautious of ſuture falls; and you ſtand 
upon firmer ground than ever, 


You 
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You know me not, I exclaimed ! You know me 
not, my good maſter. I am wholly irreclaimable. 
The devil has taken poſſeſſion of me, and reigns 
through all my members. I have no more ſtrength 
than a midge againſt temptation ; no more power 
than a fainting man againſt a torrent that already 
has borne him far away. | 

I will pray for you, my ſon, ſaid the .good man 
vehemently ! I will wreſtle with my God for you! 
and his grace ſhall be ſufficient, No, Sir, I replied, 
after that which has happened, I never ſhall be able 
to look you in the face, I will not truſt myſelf, I 
know that I ſhould fall on the firſt trial, Will you 
leave me then, he cried, will you leave me, my 
| ſon David? And he took out his handkerchief 
and wiped away the falling tear, I muſt, I an- 
ſwered, I muſt leave you my deareft maſter; I 
ſhould be miſerable if I ſtaid. I will go directly 
to fea, I will confine myſelf in ſome ſhip, where 
I ſhall be ſhut from any commerce with mankind, 
and not have it within my reach to wrong or 
damage any perſon. And, indeed, I could not 
bear to ſtay in one town, or even in one kingdom 
with that bad woman, Where may ſhe be found, 
David; ſaid Mr. Felton. Ah, Sir! I exclaimed, 
leave her to God, and to her own evil conſcience. 
I believe ſhe is with child by me. Do not deſire, 
my maſter, to hurt a little innocent that has not 
yet ſeen the light! No, my David, no; I mean 
nothing but comfort to her, I mean to ſupply her 
wants and to ſoften her diſtreſſes. She will not 


then be tempted to wiſh hurt to her benefactor, 
y | and 
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and I will take care of the little wretch which ſhe 
carries in her body, for your ſake, my David, 
There was ſomething lo affecting, gentlemen, in 
ſuch a proof of wonderful goodneſs, as muſt have 
ſtruck to the heart of the moſt abandoned reprobate, 
I was quite overcome thereby. I fell ſuddenly 
at his feet, and I wiſhed to pour out my very ſoul, 
in the ſame manner as I poured my tears upon them, 
As he now found that I was bent on departing, 
David, ſays he, ſince you will go, you muſt not go 
unprovided. A ſailor ought to have proper neceſ- 
faries ; and, if you will give me your company 
for three or four days longer, I will get you a good 
birth in ſome ſhip or other, Mean time I would 
adviſe you to ſet about your preparations, for which 
purpole you mult accept theſe fifty guineas, which 
you may pleaſe to return me, when ſome happy 
adventure ſhall furniſh you with means. No, no, 
Sir, I cried, putting his purſe back with my hand, 
your plan is not the plan of your reprobate ſervant; 
your good births are not at all for my purpoſe, I 


will go as a common failor ; the meaneſt offices and 

the greateſt drudgery will be a penance too little, 
much too little, for my tranſgreſſions. And, ſo 
ſaying, I turned and went haſtily out, 
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